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EXTRACT 


FROM 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

OF THE LATE 

REV. JOHN BAMPTON, 

CANON .OF SALISBURY. 


-“ I give and bequeath my Lands and 

“ Estates to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scho- 
“ lan of the Univenity of Oxford for ever, to 
“ have and to hold all and singular the said 
“ Lands or Estates upon trust, and to the in- 
“ tents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; 
“ that is to say, I will and appoint that the 
“ Vice-Chancellor of the Univenity of Oxford 
“ for the time being shall take and receive all 
“ the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and (after 
“ all taxes, reparations, and necessary dedoc- 
“ tions made) that he pay all the remainder to 
“ the endowment of eight Divinity Lecture 
“ Sermons, to be established for ever in the said 
“ Univenity, and tp be performed in the man- 
“ Tier .following: 
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“ I direct and appoint, that, upon the first 
u Tuesday in Easter Term, a Lecturer be yearly 
** chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, and by 
w no others, in the room adjoining to the Print* 
“ ing-House, between the hours of ten in the 
“ morning and two in the afternoon, to preach 
“ eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, the year fol- 
“ lowing, at St. Mary’s in Oxford, between the 
“ commencement of the last month in Lent 
“ Term, and the end of the third week in Act 
“ Term. 

“ Also I direct and appoint, that the eight 
“ Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be preached 
“ upon either of the following Subjects—to cort- 
“ firm and establish the Christian Faith, and to 
“ confute all heretics and schismatics—upon the 
“ divine authority of the holy Scriptures—upon 
** the authority of the writings of the primitive 
“ Fathers, as to the faith and praetice of the pri- 
“ mitive Church—upon the Divinity of our Lord 
“ and Saviour Jesus Christ—upon the Divinity 
“ of the Holy Ghost—upon the Articles of the 
“ Christian Faith, as comprehended in the 
“ Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

“ Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight 
“ Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be always 
“ printed, within two months after they are 
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“ preached, and one copy shall be given to the 
“ Chancellor of the University, and one copy to 
“ the Head of every College, and one copy to 
“ the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and one 
“ copy to be put into the Bodleian Library; and 
“ the expence of printing them shall be paid 
“ oat of the revenue of the Land or Estates 
“ given for establishing the Divinity Lecture 
“ Sermons; and the Preacher shall not be paid, 
“ nor be entitled to the revenue, before they 
“ are printed. 

“ Also I direct and appoint, that no person 
“ shall be qualified to preach the Divinity Lee- 
“ tare Sermons, unless he hath taken the de- 
“ gree of Master of Arts at least, in one of the 
** two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; 
** and that the same person shall never preach 
“ the Divinity Lecture Sermons twice ” 
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John xvii. 20, 21. 

Neither pray /for these alone, hut for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word; 
that they all may be one; as thou , Father, art 
in me, and / in thee , that they also may be one 
in us. 

NO single precept could have recom¬ 
mended the duty of Unity so forcibly to 
the hearts and consciences of Christians, 
as this petition of their Saviour. The 
thoughts of the blessed Jesus, now ready 
to offer himself upon the cross, as a sacri¬ 
fice of atonement for mankind, were wholly 
occupied in providing for the welfare of 
those, whom he was about to leave. The 
last legacy he bequeathed to them, was 
■ “ peacethe last commandment he is* 
sued, that they should b “ love one an- 

* John xIt. 27 . b John xr. 12. 
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“ otherthe last prayer he uttered on their 
behalf, that they might be “ one.” That 
this prayer should have been unavailing; 
and that man, for whose benefit it was pre¬ 
ferred, should have opposed obstacles, as 
yet insurmountable to its accomplishment; 
are facts, to which experience alone could 
have extorted our assent. Such however 
is the truth; Christian unity has been hi¬ 
therto unattainable, because Christians 
would not be united; and the state of the 
world, from the Apostolic age to the pre¬ 
sent time, has constantly verified the me¬ 
lancholy prediction of our Lord, that c he 
** came not to give peace on earth, but ra- 
v ther division.” 

It would be waste of time to prove, that 
this is no necessary result of Christianity; 
for the very supposition would involve ab¬ 
surdity, if not blasphemy: it would infer, 
in direct opposition to the testimony of 
Scripture, and the dictates of reason, that 
God is the author of confusion; it would 
represent the divine Founder of our holy 


c Luke xii. 51. 
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religion, praying for the peace and har¬ 
mony of those, among whom he had him¬ 
self sown the seeds of unavoidable discord 
and hostility. As well might it be main¬ 
tained that God loveth not righteousness, 
because Christianity does not make all its 
professors holy; or that he hath d “ pleasure 
“ in the death of him that dieth,” because 
* “ many shall seek to enter” into the gate 
that leadeth unto life, “ and shall not be 
“ able.” We know that it was the will of 
Jesus Christ, that his Disciples should dwell 
together in unity; his exhortations, his 
commandments, and above all the earnest 
prayer of which the text forms a part, all 
prove this. But Omnipotence itself is li¬ 
mited by its own enactments; and r when 
God created man a free agent, and an ac¬ 
countable being, he resigned all control 
over his conduct subversive of that free¬ 
dom, and inconsistent with that responsi¬ 
bility. Where therefore his own eternal 
interests are concerned, man has it in his 

d Ezek. xviii. 32. c Luke xiii. 24. 

f See Note 1. Appendix. 
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power to defeat the purposes of God; and 
such is the fatal perverseness of his nature, 
that this power is too often exerted to the 
ruin of his own soul and those of his bre¬ 
thren. When then Christians are s “ con- 
“tentious” and obey not the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness; h “ when they go in 
** the way of Cain,” and, instead of loving 
as brethren, * “ bite and devour one an- 
“ other,” and cherish k “ bitter envying and 
“ strife in their hearts;” it is not because 
Christianity has not taught them unity and 
mutual love, but because they refuse to 
listen to its precepts; because they are 
Christians in name only, and have not yet 
learned what our Saviour meant, when he 
prayed that all who believed on him, through 
the word of his Apostles, might “ be one, 
** even as he is one with his Father.” 

Much indeed has been written to little 
practical advantage on the subject of Chris¬ 
tian unity; and some have been most 1 en¬ 
thusiastic in its praises, whose conduct 

g Rom. ii. 8. h Jude 11. 

i Gal. ▼. 15. * James iii. 14. 

1 See Note II. Appendix. 
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has been in many respects hostile to that 
peace, which they have extolled. Charity 
forbids us to believe, that these persons, 
many of whom were famous in their gene¬ 
ration, conspicuous for ardent zeal, and 
unaffected piety, were insincere in their 
professions; that they loved the strife which 
they promoted, or despised the unity which 
they were the unhappy instruments of de¬ 
stroying. But though it would ill become 
us to bring such a charge against them; 
yet the too frequent contradiction exhibited 
between their writings and their actions 
sufficiently proves, that the real nature of 
Christian unity has sometimes been griev¬ 
ously mistaken; since those, who have 
professed themselves to be its warmest ad¬ 
vocates, and have been deficient neither 
in zeal nor ability to promote the cause 
they undertook to defend, appear in the 
result to have employed their talents, ra¬ 
ther in weakening than in giving strength 
to the foundations, upon which it must be 
built. This fact, which an appeal to the 
ecclesiastical history of our own country 
will establish upon authority not to be 

B 3 
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shaken, will of itself justify the inquiry in¬ 
tended to be pursued in the present Lec¬ 
ture ; in which, as introductory to a more 
enlarged discussion of the important sub¬ 
ject of Christian unity, as it affects the 
character, the conduct, and the interests of 
our own Church, I shall endeavour to ex¬ 
plain generally the nature of that union, by 
which our blessed Lord prayed that his 
Disciples might be distinguished; and to 
shew, that its production and security 
formed one great purpose of the religion, 
which he came to establish. m The lan¬ 
guage of the text carries our ideas upon 
this subject as high as the human intellect 
can reach. “ Neither pray I for these 
** alone, but for them also which shall believe 
“ on me through their word; that they all 
“ may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
“ and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that 
** thou hast sent me.” The model, then, 
by which the unity of Christians is to be 
fashioned, is perfect; they are to be one 


ro See Note III. Appendix. 
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with each other, even as Christ is One with 
the Father. The copy of this model must 
of necessity bear the character of the ma¬ 
terial, of which it is composed; and when 
such an imperfect being as man is taught, 
in any particular, to imitate bis Maker, 
the precept must be interpreted, with due 
allowances for the infinite disproportion be¬ 
tween God and his creatures. 

But although the unity of Christians can¬ 
not be equal iu degree, still it should be si¬ 
milar in kind, to that which it is intended 
to resemble. And the duty of establishing 
and preserving it, is to be confined within 
no other limits, than those which the na¬ 
ture of man necessarily imposes on his ex¬ 
ertions. 

If every Christian would sincerely and 
constantly regulate his heart and his affec¬ 
tions, his opinions and his practice, by the 
precepts of the Gospel; doubtless a per¬ 
fection of unity, hitherto existing only in 
the imaginations of the benevolent and 
pious, might obtain among us. But while 
men continue to be actuated by prejudice 
and passion, rather than by motives of rea- 

B 4 
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son and duty; while religion itself is but 
partially obeyed by the best, and wholly 
disregarded by many, who profess their 
belief of its truth and obligation; such a 
state of things must rather be the object of 
our prayers and wishes, than of our expec¬ 
tations : it may be desired upon the earth, 
but it can be enjoyed only in heaven. 
Our Lord himself n “ knew what was in 
“ manhe did not therefore trust to indi¬ 
vidual feelings, for the preservation of that 
bond, by which he intended his disciples to 
be connected: and if the object of his 
prayer is ever accomplished, it must be 
done, not by the mere impulse of benevo¬ 
lent sentiments; but by the association of 
Christians, upon the plan marked out for 
them by the Apostles, under his direction. 

But since many have taken very errone¬ 
ous views of this important subject, by 
confounding Christian unity-with the dis¬ 
positions of mind, which every Christian 
ought to cultivate; it may be necessary to 
examine one or two mistaken notions of it, 

» John ii. 25. 
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before we proceed to inquire what are 
really its essentials. 

I. First, then, Christian unity is not 
merely a tie of mutual affection. ° That 
we should “ love our neighbour as our- 
“ selves,’* is indeed one great distinguish¬ 
ing precept of revealed religion; and where 
true unity is preserved, the obligations of 
this precept will doubtless be most strongly 
felt: but the law, which binds us generally 
to do good to all, even to our enemies, 
must not be mistaken for that special bond 
of union, which connects us as Christian 
brethren. We may cherish sentiments of 
good-will towards persons, whose opinions 
and conduct we are bound in conscience 
to oppose: but they who would be one 
with each other, as Christ Jesus is one with 
his Father, must P “be perfectly joined to- 
“ gether, in the same mind, and in the 
“ same judgmentnay, more than this, 
they must 1 “ walk by the same rule,” and 
“ speak the same thing.” Christian unity 


• Mark xii. 31. P 1 Cor, i. 10. 

<i Phil. iii. 16. 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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in the true scriptural sense of the term, is 
undoubtedly the best preservative of Chris¬ 
tian benevolence; for they who r “ hava 
“ the same love,” who are “ of one ac- 
“ cord, and of one mind” upon religion; 
a subject so deeply involving all that can 
interest the passions and affections; will be 
much more likely to * “ live in peace,” 
than they who differ on a point of such im¬ 
portance. But though its evident tendency 
is to foster Christian benevolence, yet is 
the one by no means to be identified with 
the other: and they who make that tie, 
by which Christians should be united, to 
consist wholly in mutual kindness, forbear¬ 
ance, and good-will, are as defective, in 
their conception of the true principles of 
Church membership, as they are in their 
view of the nature of civil society, who re¬ 
solve all the duties of men, as citizens, and 
subjects, into a vague indefinite Philan¬ 
thropy. 

II. 4s Christian unity is not merely a 
union of hearts and affections, so neither 

r Phil. ii. 2. *2 Cor. xiii. 11. 
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does it consist in, or require an entire 
union of opinion. We are indeed enjoined 
to be “ all of one mind and it was one 
distinguishing glory of the infant Church, 
for the short time that it presented a per¬ 
fect model of union, that the * “ multitude 
“ of diem that believed were of one heart 
“ and one soul.” But still, these words 
must be understood in a sober and qualified 
sense, or we shall destroy die possibility 
of unity, by making that essential to it, 
which never can be obtained. 

It is certainly essential to unity, that the 
fundamentals of Christianity be preserved 
inviolate. Reason itself seems to prove, 
that he who holds not the Christian Faith, 
* cannot with propriety be called a Chris¬ 
tian : for as the name was first invented to 
denote those, who believed that Jseus was 
the Christ; he who believes not the record 
which God gave of his Son, but doubts, of 
denies any of those characteristic doc¬ 
trines, by which this record is to be dis¬ 
cerned from all other systems of religion ; 


* Acts iv. 32 . u See Note IV. Appendix. 
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can neither justly claim to be reckoned of 
their company, nor properly assume that 
title, which especially distinguishes them 
from the rest of mankind. 

The Scriptures also, as might be expect- 
ed, speak strongly and decidedly upon this 
subject. They teach us to x “ hold last 
“ the form of sound words;” and to 7 “ stand 
“ fast in one Spirit, with one mind striving 
“ together for the faith of the Gospeland 
lest we should be seduced from these saving 
truths, they warn us to withdraw from all 
who * “ consent not to wholesome words, 
“ even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“ and the doctrine which is according to 
f‘ godliness;” and assure us, that even if 
“ an angel from heaven should preach any 
“ other Gospel unto us,” than that which 
the Apostles preached, he must “ be ac- 
“ cursed.” There are however many less 
important points of Christian doctrine, on 
which some variety of opinion may safely 
be allowed. For though the word of God 

* 2 Tim. i. 13. 7 Phil. i. 27. 

* 1 Tim. vi. 3, 5. * Gdl. i. 8* 
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is truth, and can admit of but one right 
interpretation; still, as the minds of men 
are differently constituted ; as all have not 
the same opportunities of information - t or 
the same abilities; in matters of inferior 
moment, on subjects which are obscurely 
delivered, and therefore hard to be un¬ 
derstood, the b ignorant npay err, and the 
learned differ, without a breach of unity. 
Nay, though such difficult questions should 
give rise to protracted controversy, the 
study and investigation thus promoted 
will tend to serve the cause of truth ; and 
provided the bounds of Christian modera¬ 
tion be not overpassed, neither the peace 
nor the unity of the Church can sustain a 
serious injury from the discussion. 

In our inquiries then into the nature of 
Christian unity, these cautions are to be 
observed; first, that we do not con¬ 
found it with that, which is generally, and 
should be always, its effect; as they seem 
to do, who resolve it into a mere union of 
affection: secondly, that we do not so mis- 

k See Note V. Appendix. 
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interpret the unanimity recommended by 
the Apostles, as to exclude even a shade 
of difference, upon the most trivial ques¬ 
tion ; and then imagine that unity cannot 
exist, where this unattainable harmony of 
opinions is not to be found. We may love 
our neighbours, and do them good, with¬ 
out living in religious unity with them; for 
such was the feeling and the conduct of 
the benevolent c Samaritan towards the 
wounded Jew: and we know that the 
unity of the Church is not violated by 
every disagreement in sentiment, respect¬ 
ing things indifferent, which may arise 
among its members; for St. Paul himself, 
as we learn from his directions to the d Ro¬ 
mans concerning meats, and the observ¬ 
ance of particular days, left such matters 
as these to the private conscience of each 
individual; restricting him only to such 
a maintenance of his opinion, as might 
be consistent with the peace of the 
Church, and the spiritual welfare of his 
brethren. 

c Luke x. S3. d Rom. xiv. 
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If we would form any correct idea of 
real Christian unity, we must go back to 
the first preaching of Christianity itself: 
we shall then discover, in what manner the 
disciples of Christ were originally one; and 
this will shew us, how we may preserve a 
similar union, not only with each other, 
but with the Catholic Church, of all ages, 
and in all countries. 

Through whatever channel our inqui¬ 
ries may be pursued, they will end in the 
same point at last; and the history of 
every Church, which existed for the first 
fifteen hundred years of Christianity, will 
conduct us to Jerusalem; and to that con¬ 
gregation of e one hundred and twenty per¬ 
sons, who met together, after our Lord’s 
ascension. 

This society, to which three thousand 
souls were shortly after added, by the 
{ preaching of St. Peter on the day of Pente¬ 
cost, constituted the first Christian Church: 
and our Saviour himself bore testimony to 
its connection with him, as its head, by 


' Acte i. 15. f Acte ii. 41. 
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sending the Comforter, to abide with it, 
according to his promise. 

From this Church the Apostles went 
forth, as the Spirit of God directed them; 
and, in their separate provinces, erected 
other Churches, upon the same platform, 
and after the same model. Each of these 
soon comprehended within it many sepa¬ 
rate congregations, under rulers and go¬ 
vernors receiving their commission from 
Apostolic authority; and was distinguished 
by its appropriate appellation, as the 
g “ Church at Corinth;” the h “ Church at 
“ Antioch;” but all were known as one 
body, under the title of the * “ Church of 
“ Christ.” 

There was then, from the first, a com¬ 
mon bond of union, by which Christians, 
in every part of the world, were formed 
into one society. Each individual was a 
member of some particular congregation, 
under its own pastor; that congregation 
was connected with others in the same 
Church, by the superintending authority 

* ] Cor. i. 2. h Acts xiii. 1. Eph. v. 23. 
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of one bishop; and all these episcopal 
Churches were subordinate to one head, 
even Jesus Christ; the Author of that 
faith, which, they all professed; the Founder 
of that kingdom, of which they considered 
themselves to form a part; the Fountain of 
that spiritual power, k “ by which the whole 
“ body of the Church is governed.” 

Such is a brief summary of the infor¬ 
mation, to be gathered from the Scrip¬ 
tures, upon this subject. The Evangelist 
St. Luke records the labours of the Apo¬ 
stles, .and particularly those of* St. Paul 
and his associates, much of which he him¬ 
self personally witnessed: he describes them 
as travelling from city to city, and from 
province to province; preaching' the Gos¬ 
pel; converting disciples; collecting them 
into societies; and ordaining ministers to 
rule over each, who. were to be account¬ 
able, to them for the discharge of their sa¬ 
cred office. To some of these societies, or 
churches, so constituted, the Epistles of 
St. Paul are addressed: and from them we 

k Collect for Good Friday* 
c 
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learn, not only the extent of the spiritual 
authority, which he himself, as the chosen 
apostle of Christ, felt justified in assuming; 
but also the form of government, which, 
in common with his fellow labourers, the 
other Apostles, he framed, and the means, 
which he provided for its perpetuity. 

All these churches then, wherever they 
were situated, had the same common ori¬ 
gin ; for they were built upon one foun¬ 
dation, by those k “ wise masterbuilders,” 
who received their commission immedi¬ 
ately from Christ himself. This unity of 
l origin was deemed so essential to the cha+ 
racter of a true Church, in the early ages 
of Christianity, that it is applied by the 
Fathers as a touchstone, by which the 
false pretensions of heretics to be so es¬ 
teemed might be at once discovered. 
“ Let them produce,” says m Tertullian, 
“ the origin of their churches; let them 
“ unfold the order of their hishops; so 
“ proceeding, by regular succession, from 

k 1 Cor. iii. 10. 1 See Note VI. Appendix. 

ra See Note VII. Appendix. 
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the beginning, that their first bishop 
“ may be shewn to have been appointed, 
“ either by one of the Apostles, or by 
“ apostolical authority.” 

Unless this could be satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained, they could not be deemed any part 
of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, because they 
were not governed by his delegated autho¬ 
rity : and where such a defect of origin 
existed, the " holy Father rightly judged, 
that it not only deprived them of all claim 
to be called churches of Christ; but also* 
sufficiently accounted for their heretical 
depravations of his doctrine. He knew 
that the true qualities of a stream will best 
be discovered by tracing it to its source. 

The water indeed which issues from the* 
Rock of ages may be so corrupted in its 
passage, as to lose its salutary virtues; but 
the casual impurities contracted in its 
course will at any time be removed by: 
clearing the channel through which it' 
flows: while no cleansing can ever purify 
the stream, which issues from a corrupted 


n Sec Note VIIJ. Appendix. 
C 2 
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source; nor render that the living water, 
which springs not from the well of life. 
The unity of the Church does not however 
depend merely on its common origin, nor 
on its subordination to one supreme head. 
There must be some points, in which all 
its component parts agree; some things 
which all hold in common; and which ren¬ 
der them essentially and evidently one, 
though composed of different individuals, 
situated in different places, and existing at 
different times. Societies of Christians may 
be formed, upon any plan suggested by 
the imagination of their founders; and 
they may profess their obedience to the 
° “ great Shepherd of the sheep but 
this will not entitle them to be considered 
as parts of that one holy Catholic Church, 
which he himself founded. 

None can be so considered, unless they 
not only can shew that they derive their 
origin from Apostolic authority; but that 
they preserve inviolate whatever is essential 
to that holy and peculiar fellowship, by 


° Hcb. xiii. 2CK 
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which it was our Saviour’s will that all 
churches of the saints, in all ag6s, should 
be connected with each other, and sepa¬ 
rated from the world of the unbelievers. 

The true Church of Christ may be 
known, then, by the following character¬ 
istics ; each of which constitutes a part of 
that unity, which we are endeavouring to 
illustrate. 

1. It must be built upon one common 
foundation, even Jesus Christ; for we are 
positively assured that p “ other foundation 
“ can no man lay, than that is laid and 
in another place it is declared, that the 
Church is q “ built upon the foundation 
“ of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
“ Christ being the chief corner stone.” 
And as the foundation of every part of it 
must be the same, so ought the superstruc¬ 
ture to be similar. God is not a r God 
of confusion, but of order: since there¬ 
fore the Church is called, 8 “ the house of 
“ God;” and since we are taught to be- 


P 1 Cor. iii. 11 . 3 Eph. ii. 20. 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 33. » Heb. iii. 6. 
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lieve, that it is ‘“a building fitly framed 
“ together in Christ,” that it may become 
“ a holy temple unto the Lord;” we must 
believe, that the plan of the divine archi¬ 
tect is uniform; and that this Church, 
wherever it is builded according to his di¬ 
rections, will present the same appearance, 
the same perfect symmetry, and due pro¬ 
portion of all its parts to one another, ac¬ 
cording to their dignity and use. 

Wherever then a part of the true Church 
exists, there we reasonably expect to find 
that form of government which the Apo¬ 
stles established; for since it is a spiritual 
society, instituted by God, who originally 
set in it the different orders of men by 
whom it was to be ruled; where that con¬ 
stitution is not to be found ; where Chris¬ 
tians are united together by any code of 
laws, or system of government, of mere 
human invention; there may indeed be an 
association of men serving God, and pro¬ 
fessing to believe in Christ; but can we say 
without a solecism that there is a Christian 
Church ? 

‘ Epb. ii. 21, 22. 
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- 2. ° Another characteristic of the Church 
of Christ is, that it holds one common 
system of faith and worship; that where¬ 
soever dispersed throughout the whole 
world, its members agree in believing those 
doctrines, which Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles taught; and in observing a mode 
of publicly serving God, in all its leading 
features essentially the same. Every Na¬ 
tional Church is indeed possessed of power 
and authority to decree rites and ceremo¬ 
nies for the use of its members; and is 
restrained in the exercise of that power by 
no other tie, than the apostolic injunction, 
that, * “ all things should be done decently 
“ and in order.” But' there are certain 
essentials of Christian worship, which the 
Supreme Head of the Church has himself 
ordained; the observance of which is 
therefore every where indispensable. 

Undoubtedly we should not call that a 
Christian Church, where the two sacra¬ 
ments, which Christ himself ordained as 
means of grace, and pledges of his favour 

° See Note IX. Appendix. z 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
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and assistance, were either entirely ex¬ 
cluded from the public devotions of its 
members, or not duly administered. Such 
then are the j marks by which every true 
Church of Christ must be distinguished: 
where these marks are found, there is a 
portion of the spiritual kingdom of the 
Lord our Redeemer established; and by 
* virtue of these, the whole body of Christ is 
to be accounted one; however dispersed 
throughout the world, however locally di¬ 
vided into national churches, into archie- 
piscopal provinces, or into episcopal dio¬ 
ceses, and parochial districts; however also 
the several national, or provincial churches 
of which it is composed may be distin¬ 
guished from each other by their own pe¬ 
culiar observances; by differences in that 
part of their ritual, which is of human au¬ 
thority only; or in the interpretation of 
such opinions, as do not affect the fun¬ 
damental doctrines of Christianity. The 
Church thus constituted derives its origin 

y See Note X. Appendix. 

* See Note XL Appendix. 
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from one common source: it is built upon 
the same foundation, and after one uni¬ 
form model: it is subject to the same form 
of government, administered by persons 
to whom the commission, by which they 
act, has been regularly handed down from 
the Apostles: it addresses its prayers to 
the same God and Father of all, relying 
upon the merits and mediation of one Sa¬ 
viour, the God incarnate, for their accept¬ 
ance : it professes therefore one common 
faith, it is solaced by one common hope, 
and participates in those sacraments, which 
bind all its members by the same condi¬ 
tions, and under the same penalties, to ho¬ 
liness of life and conversation; to love God 
with all their hearts, and their neighbour 
as themselves. 

If we consider the effect, which the 
Christian Church, framed upon such prin¬ 
ciples, and adhering steadfastly to its own 
constitution, must have produced upon 
the conduct and affections of mankind, 
wherever it was established ; it will be ea¬ 
sily perceived, that when our Saviour 
prayed, that his Disciples might be one, 
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he neglected nothing which could be de¬ 
vised, consistently with the freedom of hu¬ 
man will, to secure the object of his peti¬ 
tion. 

For what can be * conceived more like¬ 
ly to promote peace on earth, than a spiri¬ 
tual association, which, at once indepen¬ 
dent of all human institutions, and inter¬ 
woven with them, should by degrees per¬ 
vade every region of the globe ; and offer 
to persons of all nations, characters, and 
habits, the same objects of faith and hope, 
the same motives to moral action?—an 
association which, while it acknowledged its 
dependence upon one supreme head, its 
origin from one common fountain, its ob¬ 
ligation to obey the same code of laws, 
should be connected by an external system 
of discipline essentially one; and ruled by 
governors, deriving their authority from 
the same source, and responsible for their 
administration of it to the same Lord ? 

• What could tend more forcibly to che¬ 
rish sentiments of good-will among men, 

* Ste Note XII. Appendix. 
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than a common bond of union, by which 
all Christians, of every country, should be 
taught to consider each other as brethren, 
and to love each other as themselves ? How 
could men have despised those, whom they 
knew to be partakers in the same spiritual 
privileges in which they gloried, to be 
walking by the same rule, bound by the 
same duties, animated by the same hopes, 
worshipping the same God? How could 
any Christian have vexed or persecuted 
those, for whose sakes, as well as for his 
own, he acknowledged that his Saviour had 
died; those whom he expected hereafter 
to meet at the tribunal of an impartial 
judge; and with whom, if they both ad¬ 
hered with equal steadiness to their com¬ 
mon engagements, he hoped to live for 
ever m heaven ? 

To the mind of a reflecting person, who 
has embraced Christianity, not as a nomi¬ 
nal distinction only, or as a mere specu¬ 
lative system of doctrine, but as his reli¬ 
gion ; as the rule by which he is to walk in 
this life, and be judged in the next; any 
one of these considerations would appear 
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sufficient to induce him to cultivate that 
b “ peace of God/’ which the external ties 
of Christian unity were intended to pre¬ 
serve, and which is indeed the very spirit 
of unity itself. Still, though the obligation 
to maintain this c “ unity of the Spirit in 
“ the bond of peace” is thus undoubted, 
all those inducements have not yet proved 
strong enough to effect its accomplishment. 

Where the Lord of the vineyard has 
sowed wheat, the enemy has contrived to 
scatter tares; and so artfully has the work 
of disorder and destruction been carried 
on, that every motive to charity has been 
made an occasion of dissension; the graci¬ 
ous plan, which was intended to secure the 
interchange of brotherly love and kindness 
between every individual, and every con¬ 
gregation of Christians throughout the 
world, has become itself the subject of 
controversy, and the cause of division; and 
the fiercest contentions have arisen out of 
the discussion of those very essentials of 
unity, which were ordained to be the ties of 
mutual harmony and peace. So far has the 
b Phil. iv. 7. e Eph. iv. S. 
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evil proceeded, that the true nature of 
Christian unity has been lost sight of; men 
have disputed about the different compo¬ 
nent parts of the common bond of Chris¬ 
tians, till its character, as a whole, has been 
forgotten; and the subject itself has been 
deemed rather matter of speculation, than 
of practical utility. The golden chain, by 
which the great Author and Finisher of 
our faith intended to connect every indi¬ 
vidual who bore his name with each other, 
and with himself, has been removed, link 
by link, until what remains of it is wholly 
incompetent to the purpose, for which it 
was framed; while the very persons, who, 
with fretful impatience, have cast away the 
bonds of their Master and Lord, as if con¬ 
scious of the necessity and importance of 
the union thus rashly dissolved, have en¬ 
deavoured ineffectually to supply its place 
by inventions of their own. 

The miserable inefficiency of these ef¬ 
forts fully proves the vanity and the dan¬ 
ger of interfering with the ordinances of 
God: they have hitherto produced no¬ 
thing, but a mixture without concord; a 
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combination, without harmony; a seeming 
agreement, without a single point of real 
union. The utmost which has been ef¬ 
fected, has amounted only to a short-lived 
dissimulation of cherished antipathies; a 
cloak of friendship, assumed to conceal 
opinions, views, and interests never to be 
reconciled; which those, whom some tem¬ 
porary object induces to suppress for the 
moment, appear to compromise, only that 
they may be able ultimately to enforce 
them, with increased authority. If this: 
be Christian unity, how shall the earnest, 
prayer of Christ be accomplished by its 
establishment? or wherein will his Church 
have attained to that singleness of views' 
and interests, of principles and affections, 
of nature and of essence, which must have* 
been the object of its Divine founder, when 
he intreated, that, as he was one with his- 
Father, and his Father with him, even so 
all his disciples might be one also. The 
question may be left to answer itself. But 
since the great adversary of our holy reli¬ 
gion has so far prevailed, as to introduce 
dissension under the semblance of unity, 
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and mutual disagreement under that of 
peace; it becomes us to be aware of his 
devices, prepared to resist them, and, if it 
please God, to check their progress. This 
cannot be effectually done, until we have 
obtained a clear view of that entire system 
of harmony and love, which our Lord 
himself intended to establish; that we may 
distinguish the spurious union, which it 
becomes every one, in his own place and 
station, strenuously to combat, from that 
genuine blessing, which should be the ob¬ 
ject of our earnest wishes, our continual 
pursuit 

For this purpose, the following Dis¬ 
courses will be devoted to an inquiry into 
the essentials of Christian unity; the causes 
which have operated to interrupt it; and 
the circumstances which have hitherto 
counteracted every project for its restora¬ 
tion.' 

For the more perspicuous and satisfac¬ 
tory conduct of this investigation, it is in¬ 
tended, 

1. First, to state the means provided by 
our Saviour for the maintenance of unity. 
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by the institution of the Christian priest¬ 
hood ; to which holy order, as constituted 
by the Apostles, has the government of the 
Church been intrusted. 

2. Secondly, it is proposed to inquire, 
how far an agreement in certain doctrines, 
and a conformity to particular modes of 
worship, are to be considered as necessary 
to the preservation of unity; the former as 
the way by which Christians are c “ builded 
“ together, upon the foundation of the 
“ Apostles and Prophets, for an habitation 
“ of God through the Spiritthe latter, 
as it ensures to every member of the Church 
that great privilege of his high calling, a 
participation in the ordinary gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; and conduces to that order 
and decency, which ought to characterize 
the devotions of a Christian congregation. 

. 3. The essentials of Christian unity thus 
ascertained, the inquiry will be directed; in 
the third place, to the principal causes of 
that disunion, so long and so unhappily 
prevailing among those, who profess to be 
servants of the same Lord. 

c Eph. ii. 20, 22. 
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4. The principles and conduct, by which 
our own Church has been distinguished in 
times of trouble and discord, will next pass 
under consideration; with a view to shew, 
that, far from having caused, or perpetu¬ 
ated the offences, which have so long dis¬ 
turbed her tranquillity, their prevention 
or removal have been the objects of her 
continual endeavour, her earnest solici¬ 
tude. 

5. The different attempts to heal the 
breaches of Christian unity, which have 
been made, either by individuals, or by 
associations formed for that purpose, will 
then be traced; that the injurious conse¬ 
quences, which have resulted from these 
ineffectual exertions, may be clearly per¬ 
ceived. 

6. Lastly. The discouraging reflections, 
which such a review of former mistakes and 
disappointments is calculated to awaken, 
will be best allayed, by turning our thoughts 
to that great consummation, which the 
language of Scripture appears to justify us 
in expecting; when the crooked shaU at 
last be made straight, and the rough places 
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plain; when the truth of Christianity shall 
prevail over every effort, made by the spi-> 
rit of error and delusion; and the c peace 
of God shall rule in the hearts of his 
servants, and make them all one in Christ 
Jesus. 

And as it becomes us, while we console 
ourselves by looking forward to this joyful 
period, to endeavour, by every means in our 
power, to hasten its arrival; some reflec¬ 
tions upon the duty of Christians in these 
days of confusion and disorder; upon the 
remedies, which they have it in their own 
power to apply to them, the dispositions, 
which they should cherish, and the rule by 
which they should walk in such dangerous 
rimes, will form a proper conclusion to the 
whole inquiry. The subject, which it is 
thus proposed to discuss, has been under¬ 
taken, with a deep and anxious sense of its 
difficulties and importance ; with no intent 
tion of widening breaches, which all must 
wish to close; or of irritating feelings, al¬ 
ready much too sensitive ; but with a sin- 

. <> Col. iii. 15. 
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cere desire of recalling, if possible, the 
heated and distracted minds of Christians 
to a sober consideration of their common 
interest and duty; and of laying before the 
younger part of this congregation such a 
view of that real unity, which our Lord in¬ 
tended to establish, as may guard them 
against the dangerous errors, by which 
some perhaps of its most conscientious ad¬ 
vocates have been hitherto misled. 

Many fallacious descriptions of this bless¬ 
ed state are indeed abroad in the world; 
descriptions but too well calculated to blind 
the judgment, while they gain upon the 
affections; and to make the most benevo¬ 
lent- feelings, and the most pious inten¬ 
tions, the instruments of disorganization 
and confusion. Many projects, plausible 
and attractive in their appearance, are 
continually recommended, and ardently 
supported, for the professed purpose of 
softening the acrimony .of religious dissen¬ 
sion, and uniting the affections of Chris¬ 
tians. Experience however has fully proved, 
that while some of these are inefficient, 
others are more dangerous in their tendency 
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to the interests of pure religion, even than 
the discord, which it is their object to re¬ 
move. But the devices, which the good 
providence of God has formerly brought 
to nothing, are still again resorted to, 
and in a more insinuating and seductive 
form. If those therefore, on whom the 
important charge of defending the vine¬ 
yard of the Lord is hereafter to devolve, 
would be prepared to detect, expose, and 
defeat such attempts, they must learn 
wisdom from the experience of former 
times of trouble and conflict; that being 
fully instructed in the dangers, to which 
the Church has repeatedly been exposed, 
by the attacks of open enemies, or the 
insidious exertions of pretended friends, 
they may be enabled to e “ mark those 
“ who cause divisions,” whatever may be 
their pretext, and to “ avoid themand 
that knowing what real unity is, they may 
seek it, as the greatest of temporal bless¬ 
ings ; as the best preparation for that 
heavenly state, where charity, the leading 


* Rom. xvi. 17. 
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grace of Christianity, shall reign trium¬ 
phant in every heart; when faith is ab¬ 
sorbed in vision, and hope is swallowed up 
in enjoyment. 
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Eph. iv. ll, 12. 

And he gave some, apostles; and some prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ. 

It is impossible to read this plain state¬ 
ment without perceiving, that our Lord 
Jesus Christ intended his disciples to be 
formed into a society, under rulers and go¬ 
vernors appointed by himself; for they are 
expressly called “ the body of Christ;” and 
the several a officers, by whose ministration 
they were to be ** edified” and “ per- 
** fected,” are said to have been-** given by 
** him.” 

The Apostle does not indeed here enu¬ 
merate the different orders of the priest- 

1 See Note XIII. Appendix. 
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hood, as we find them afterwards establish¬ 
ed ; because it was not his object to in¬ 
struct the Ephesians in the particular form 
of ecclesiastical government ordained by 
Christ;'but to convince them that it was 
their duty to maintain the b “ unity of the 
“ Spirit in the bond of peace.” And this 
he does, by shewing them that they were 
members of a society, expressly instituted 
for the preservation of unity; and for that 
reason provided by its divine Founder with 
ministers of different ranks, and separate 
duties; each of whom in his station was to 
labour for the peace and good order of the 
Church; and to lead its members, by de¬ 
grees, to that perfection of knowledge and 
practice, which he afterwards calls « “ the 
“ measure of the stature of the fulness of 
“ Christ.” 

The text therefore, speaking of the 
Church as a visible society framed by 
Christ; and declaring that they who bear 
ride in it, officiate by virtue of a com¬ 
mission received from- him; naturally di- 

b Eph. it. 3. « Eph. hr. 13. 
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rects our thoughts to that subject, which it 
is the design of the present discourse to 
illustrate. If the Church be a visible so¬ 
ciety, it must have a visible form of go¬ 
vernment ; that form of government must 
be administered by certain fixed and lawful 
authorities; and to that government every 
man, who continues a member of the so¬ 
ciety, is bound to conform; and to obey 
the power, by which it is administered. 

These propositions are assumed as the 
basis of the whole argument; and they 
lead us to inquire, what was the form of 
Church government which our Saviour in¬ 
stituted ; and who were the rulers appoint¬ 
ed by him to uphold its authority.* 

That no doubt might remain in the 
mind of Christians, as to the nature of 
that Church into which they were ad- 
initted, it is spoken of in the Scriptures 
undo* various names, which all illustrate 
the same truth; that it is a spiritual incor¬ 
poration, of which Christ is the head. It 
is called the d “ kingdom of heaven,” the 


4 Matt. xin. 11. 
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e “ dominion of Christ,” the f “ city,” the 
s “ house,” and the h “ household of 
“ God:” every one of these terms conveys 
the idea of association, and declares the 
head or governor of this society to be the 
Lord Christ. 

To distinguish it however from mere 
temporal governments, all of which may 
in some sense be called the kingdom of 
God, since he ruleth over all; and to con¬ 
vince us that the sovereignty of Christ over 
his Church is of a more specific and par¬ 
ticular kind, than the superintendance of 
God’s providence over secular kingdoms; 
we are told in the text, and in other parts 
of Scripture, that the Church is ' “ the 
“ body of Christ,” k united to him, and 
under his influence, as the natural body is 
joined to the head, and directed by it; and 
that by virtue of our admittance into it, 
we are all become 1 members of this one 
body, and are therefore bound to obey him, 
and jto love one another. 

e Dan, vii. 14. f Heb. xii. 22. R Heb. x. 21. 

h Eph. ii. 19. » Eph. i 23. Col. i. 24. 

k See Note XIV. Appendix. _ 1 Rom. xii. 5. 
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The Church then, being a spiritual so¬ 
ciety, taken out of the world, yet existing 
in it; intimately connected with the tem¬ 
poral governments of the nations in which 
it is planted, yet in its spiritual character 
independent of them all; it was necessaiy 
for its 1 preservation, that it should possess 
a form of government of its own, binding 
all its members together by a common rule 
of obedience, and training them in the du¬ 
ties of their new profession. Government 
is indeed 0 essential to the very being of a 
society; without it men may congregate, 
but they cannot associate* the constitution 
to which they submit is the bond which 
unites them; and when this is dissolved, 
they are reduced again to the state of un¬ 
connected individuals. 

This constitution was also necessary for 
the defence of the Church against external 
enemies, as well as for the maintenance of 
its internal peace and security. It is to be 
remembered, that this spiritual kingdom 


1 See Note XV. Appendix. 

* See Note XVI. Appendix. 
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existed for three hundred years after the 
resurrection of its divine Founder, not only 
unsupported and unprotected by any tem¬ 
poral authority, but in defiance of all hu¬ 
man power, which was exerted in vain to 
resist its influence, and effect its destruc¬ 
tion. In those days of trial and persecution, 
Christians, wherever dispersed throughout 
the world, formed but n one body, under 
one head; professing the same faith; 
bound by the same laws; obeying rulers si¬ 
milar in office, authority, and appointment: 
and this it was which enabled the Church 
to flourish and increase, notwithstanding 
all the fury and malice of its enemies. Had 
the kingdom been °“ divided against itself,” 
it must have been “ brought to desola- 
“ tionits union was its strength; and 
the principal bond of this union, was obe¬ 
dience to a common form of government, 
administered by officers appointed by, and 
responsible to, the same sovereign Lord. 

The necessity of this constitution, as die 
safeguard of the Church, will still further 

n See Note XVII. Appendix* 5 Matt. xii. 25* 
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appear, when we consider, that it was not 
composed of a few individuals only; hold¬ 
ing their meetings in a small confined dis¬ 
trict, and possessing a power of immediate 
communication with each other upon every 
emergency: but that, even at this early 
period, it had extended itself throughout 
the then known world; that its 'con¬ 
gregations were to be found in every pro¬ 
vince, and in eveiy city; that its members 
were confined to co one rank or order of 
men, but abounded in all; that they 
pleaded in the courts of justice, and fought 
in the armies of the nations, who were 
leagued for their destruction; that they 
were conspicuous among the high and the 
low ; that they partook in the delibera¬ 
tions of the senator, and the gains of the 
merchant; that they inhabited the palaces 
of the rich, as well as the cottages of the 
poor; so that an eloquent 'apologist scru¬ 
pled not to affirm, that, if the Christians 
were to withdraw themselves into deserts 
from the dominion of their persecutors, 

P See Note XVIII. Appendix. 

<i See Note XIX. Appendix. 
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the Romans would want subjects to go¬ 
vern, and the empire would reckon more 
enemies than citizens. 

What then could have preserved this 
body, so widely dispersed, and composed 
of materials so various; what could have 
connected the noble, with his slave; the 
learned and elegant Greek, with the unlet¬ 
tered barbarian; the conqueror and the 
vanquished, by ties which no human force 
could dissolve; but the powerful operation 
of conscientious adherence to one common 
system of spiritual discipline and subordi¬ 
nation ? 

As the Church could not have main-; 
tained its ground against external attacks, 
had not a common form of government, 
universally acknowledged, reverenced, and 
obeyed by its members, given it that com¬ 
pactness and solidity, that community of 
interest and affection, requisite to sustain 
it under the discouraging circumstances of 
its first establishment; so neither could it 
have escaped the evils of internal r discord; 

r See Note XX. Appendix. 
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evils at any time to be deplored, as weak¬ 
ening its influence, and undermining its 
authority; but, in its then infant state, 
necessarily fatal to its veiy existence. 

The abilities and inclinations, the views 
and interests of men are so different, that 
mutual independence must, almost of ne¬ 
cessity, produce mutual dissension: and 
had not the Apostles been enabled to de¬ 
legate to successors the power they them¬ 
selves possessed ; and to frame a system 
of government, of perpetual duration and 
authority; the Church could not, humanly 
speaking, have survived its original rulers. 
For as * when there was no king in Israel, 
every man did what was right in his own 
eyes; so no sooner would the power of 
enforcing submission to some legal govern¬ 
ment have ceased, than the Christian 
society must have been dissolved; and 
the Christian faith, without some extra¬ 
ordinary interposition of Providence, must 
have perished with it; for eveiy one being 
left free to think, as well as to act for 

1 Judges xvii. 6 . 
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himself, the religious opinions of men would 
have speedily become as various and, dis¬ 
cordant, as their dispositions and infor¬ 
mation. 

But that we may not seem to build upon 
mere abstract reasoning, when proofs of a 
more direct and convincing nature are 
within our reach; let us examine the evi¬ 
dence afforded by the language of Scrip¬ 
ture, in support of the positions which it is 
our object to illustrate and confirm. 

That the Church, from the first, pos¬ 
sessed a form of government of its own, in 
its origin and its object independent of 
the civil institutions of the countries, in 
which it existed, is a matter of feet; to 
be proved, as all facts are, by reference to 
authentic history. That this form of go¬ 
vernment was originally established under 
divine direction, and that it was adminis¬ 
tered by persons, whom Christ himself au¬ 
thorised to exercise it; that these persons, 
acting under the same guidance, appointed 
their assistants and successors in the mi¬ 
nistry, expressly enjoining them to conse¬ 
crate others, by whom the power they 
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possessed might be handed down from age 
to age; are truths, respecting which the 
declarations of the inspired writings are 
explicit and decisive. So that we may 
confidently affirm, that the evidence of 
that divine commission, by virtue of which 
the holy office of the priesthood is now 
exercised in the Christian Church, is at 
least as complete and satisfactory as that, 
on which we are contented to receive any 
historical fact whatever; inasmuch as the 
authenticity of the holy Scriptures rests 
upon authority more unquestionable per¬ 
haps than that of any mere human com¬ 
position. 

It will not be denied, that the Apostles 
themselves were invested with plenary 
power, before they entered upon the du¬ 
ties of their high office. 1 “ As the Father 
“ hath sent me,” said our Saviour, “ even 
“ so send I you; and when he had said 
“ this,, he breathed on them, and saith 
“ unto them, Receive ye the Hedy Ghost: 
•« whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remit- 


* John xx. 21, 22, 23. 
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ted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye 
“ retain, they are retained.” 

No form of words can be conceived 
capable of impressing our minds with a 
higher idea of apostolic authority than 
this commission, which constitutes them, 
not only the pastors and teachers, but 
the lawgivers and judges of that Church, 
which they were to found. Should it 
be objected, that this commission was 
merely personal, and that it ceased with 
the lives of those, on whom it was bestow¬ 
ed ; it may be answered, that we have the 
same "evidence to prove the continuance 
of the commission to the successors of the 
Apostles, as to substantiate the fact of its 
having been originally granted to them. 

For he, who is the source of all power, 
and from whom alone, whatever is done by 
the governors of the Church derives its 
sanction, expressly declared, that the au¬ 
thority, with which the ministers of his 
word were invested, was not temporary, 
but permanent; that it was not granted to 


u See Note XXI. Appendix. 
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the Apostles only, to enable them to build 
the Church, but to their successors also, 
throughout all ages, that they might up¬ 
hold and preserve the edifice entrusted to 
their care. x “ Lo I am with you alway, 
“ even unto the y end of the world.” 

From these facts, which are recorded in 
the Scriptures, and which seem necessa¬ 
rily to imply that which other historical 
testimony confirms, we infer, that the 
Apostles, in the exercise of the power thus 
vested in them, instituted that ecclesias¬ 
tical polity, which was maintained in the 
Church, without interruption, until the 
period of the Reformation; and is, even 
now, preserved unimpaired, in the greater 
part of the Christian world. 

We are told by the evangelist, that after 
our Saviour’s z “ passion, he shewed him- 
“ self alive to his Apostlles by many infal- 
“ lible proofs; and continued with them 
“ forty days, speaking of the things per- 
“ taining to the kingdom*of God.” That 

* Matt, xxviii. 20. J See Note XXII. Appendix. 

1 Acts i. 3. 
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by the “ kingdom of God” we are here to 
understand the visible association of Chris¬ 
tians for religious purposes, under a go¬ 
vernment divinely appointed, may reason¬ 
ably be a presumed; and the subsequent 
conduct of those, to whom these discourses 
were addressed, will furnish us with the 
best criterion, by which to judge of their 
subject and intent. 

When then we know, that the Lord 
Jesus held many conversations with his 
Apostles relative to the economy of his 
kingdom ; and are also certain, that, in all 
which related to the due discharge of their 
office, as the founders and first rulers of 
this kingdom, they acted under the espe¬ 
cial influence of the Holy Spirit, sent by 
him to guide them into all truth ; we can¬ 
not hesitate to believe, that the order of 
government, which they solemnly appoint¬ 
ed, and strictly enjoined their successors 
to continue, was of divine institution, and 
was intended to be of perpetual use in the 
Church. 


a Sec Note XXIII. Appendix. 
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The power exercised by the Apostles 
themselves is easily to be collected from 
their own acts, as recorded by St. Luke, and 
from the Epistles of,St. Paul. Therein we 
learn, that they took cognizance of the 
opinions and practice of their disciples; 
b forbidding them to exercise some civil 
rights, as contrary to their c Christian duty; 
punishing them by spiritual censures, and 
by exclusion from spiritual privileges, for 
offences against the d moral law; and by 
similar penalties coercing those, who made 
* “ shipwreck of their faith,” and blasphem¬ 
ed the worthy name by which they were 
called. 

In addition to this judicial authority, 
they performed all the offices of the priest¬ 
hood ; preaching, baptizing, administering 
the Lord’s Supper, and f offering up the 
common devotions of the disciples in their 
public congregations. 

And they also assumed certain peculiar 
powers, which none but their own order 

b See Note XXIV. Appendix. c I Cor. vL 1. 

MCot.t. 5. * 1 Tim. i. 19, 20. 

f See Note XXV. Appendix. 
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were allowed to exercise: they only could 
lay hands upon baptized persons, to f con¬ 
firm them in possession of the privileges 
of Christianity; and they only could s or- 
dain ministers to officiate in the Christian 
priesthood. 

Such, exclusive of all especial gifts and 
graces, was their ordinary authority, as 
rulers in the Church of Christ; and this 
authority we know that they commit¬ 
ted to others, who were to act as their 
successors. They were to h ordain elders, 
to preside over them, and take care that 
they taught no other doctrine than the 
* truth; they were to superintend the pub¬ 
lic k service; to be examples to the be¬ 
lievers 1 ; to be themselves teachers, and 
preachers of the word”; and to maintain 
their supremacy over the elders and dea¬ 
cons, against all who presumed to n gainsay 
or despise its exercise. 

In a word, it is impossible to read the 

f Acts viii. 14. 6 Acts xiv. 23. 

h 1 Tim. v. 22. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. 5. 

* 1 Tim. i. 3. k 1 Tim. ii. 1. 

1 1 Tim. iv. 12. m 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 1. 

*» 1 Tim. iv. 12. Tit. ii. 15. 
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two Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy, and 
that to Titus, without acknowledging, that 
they were admitted by him to a full parti¬ 
cipation in his own authority; that the 
power of ° ordination was committed ex¬ 
clusively to them, in the churches over 
which they were appointed to preside; and 
that all the members of these churches, 
whether laity or clergy, were placed under 
their government; and made responsible 
to them for their religious conduct. 

Though we have not the same infallible 
testimony of Scripture respecting the 
practice of the Apostles in the other 
churches which they planted, we could 
not have doubted, that they all pursued 
the same rule, even had history been silent 
upon the subject. But this is not the case. 
We have abundant 'authority for asserting, 
that they left their successors every where 
established; and that, from that period to 
the present, the same distinction of office, 
and spiritual power, has been regularly 


° See Note XXVI. Appendix. 

P See Note XXVII. Appendix. 
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preserved, which now is maintained in our 
own excellent Church. 

Such then being the evidence by which 
the fact is supported, that what is now 
called the episcopal form of Church go¬ 
vernment was originally of apostolic insti¬ 
tution, and has been regularly derived to 
us from its founders; it is of little conse¬ 
quence by what name the successors of 
the Apostles, in their peculiar powers of 
ordination and supremacy, were distin¬ 
guished. 

It may be allowed, that the title, by 
which they are at present known, is not 
exclusively appropriated to them in the 
Scriptures; although it is certain, that by 
this title they were designated in the age 
immediately succeeding. 

Granting however thus much, what do 
we concede ? Our Saviour himself is men¬ 
tioned by the 6acred writers under many 
different appellations: he is called the 
q Messiah, the r Redeemer, the 'Saviour, 


s John i. 41. T Isaiah Ixiii. IS. 

8 2 Pet. iii. 18. et passim. 
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the 1 Head, the “King, the x Lord, the 
rHigh Priest, the 1 Bishop, the “Deacon. 
Yet this variety of titles has never caused 
any confusion among Christians, with re¬ 
spect to the real nature of his office. The 
Apostles are styled b presbyters and c dea¬ 
cons; yet we readily understand that their 
office in the Church was essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that of the presbyters and dea¬ 
cons, properly so called. It must indeed 
be confessed, that the d controversy, which 
has been built upon the promiscuous use 
of these several names in Scripture, did 
not originate from any real difficulty of 
distinguishing the different orders in the 
Christian priesthood. The unvarying prac¬ 
tice of the whole Church for so many 
centuries sufficiently proves, that this dis¬ 
tinction was well defined, and universally 
understood. But when the unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances, under which the Reformation 

* Ephes. i. 22. u 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

* 1 Tim. vi. 15. et passim. 7 Heb. iv. 14. 

* 1 Pet. ii. 25. * Rom. xv. 8. 

b 1 Pet. v. 1. 

c 2 Cor. iii. 6. Ephes. iii. *J. 

* See Note XXVIII. Appendix. 
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was accomplished in foreign countries, had 
induced, perhaps compelled, some of its 
leaders, to depart from the original consti¬ 
tution of the Church; their immediate 
successors, influenced by implicit venera¬ 
tion for their character to adhere to the 
innovations which they had introduced, 
as well as the reforms which they had ef¬ 
fected, were tempted to borrow arguments 
for the justification of their conduct, from 
the indifferent use of these titles, in the 
days of the Apostles. 

There is not however, it may be confi¬ 
dently affirmed, any historical fact, ca¬ 
pable of more complete authentication 
than this; that the Apostles appointed a 
superior order of men in the Church, to 
whom alone, among other peculiar pri¬ 
vileges, was committed the power of con¬ 
tinuing their own succession, and that of 
the other members of the priesthood. 

The distinction of the office is, as we 
have seen, strongly marked in their own 
writings; and in the age immediately suc¬ 
ceeding, when many of the churches still 
remained under the superintendance of 
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those set over them by the Apostles them¬ 
selves and almost all were under the di¬ 
rection of persons, who had either known 
these holy men, or had been brought up at 
the feet of their disciples; this distinction 
was not only recognized, but c insisted 
upon in the most forcible terms, as essen¬ 
tial to the very being of the Church. Are 
we then to believe, that the Apostles erred 
in framing this constitution for the Church, 
and enjoining its continuance? or that 
their successors imposed a form of govern¬ 
ment of their own invention upon the 
whole body of Christians, as that which the 
Apostles established ? or shall we suppose, 
that an hierarchy, confessedly of apostolic 
origin, received as such by the whole Church 
for fifteen hundred years, and considered 
as essential, not only to its welfare, but to 
its very existence, as a divinely constituted 
society, ceased on a sudden to be neces¬ 
sary, and even became pernicious, super¬ 
stitious, and abominable in his sight, under 
whose especial direction it was originally 
formed ? 

c See Note XXIX. Appendix. 
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The first of these suppositions requires 
no refutation: and until it can be f proved, 
that some congregation of Christians in the 
first century publicly protested against the 
usurpation of those, who claimed their spi¬ 
ritual obedience, and who attempted to 
impose upon them, as an apostolic institu¬ 
tion, an episcopacy, which the Apostles 
never ordained; we may assume it as an 
undoubted fact, that no such usurpation 
ever took place, no such imposition was 
ever practised. 

Nor, thirdly, can it be admitted, that 
any change has since been made, which 
has invalidated the authority, or destroyed 
the necessity of episcopacy. 

The very persons, who first believed 
themselves compelled, for a time, to dis¬ 
pense with it, maintained no such opinion. 
On the contrary, they g lamented it as a 
serious, though, as they conceived, an un¬ 
avoidable evil; dedaring, in the most ex¬ 
plicit terms, their reverence for the episco- 

f See Note XXX. Appendix. 

s See Note XXXI. Appendix. 
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pal order, and their anxiety to abide by 
any conditions, short of a sinful departure 
from the faith of Christ, under which it 
might be retained. 

How far the reasons, by which these 
illustrious men justified their conduct, were 
well founded, it is now unnecessary to 
inquire; but that they were actuated by 
an ardent zeal for the truth of Christi¬ 
anity cannot be questioned; for they cheer¬ 
fully hazarded their lives in its defence. 
It is certain that the difficulties, which op¬ 
posed their endeavours to preserve the dis¬ 
cipline as well as the faith of the Church, 
according to the primitive model, were 
very great; and, though they failed to re¬ 
move them, we have no reason to doubt 
that they were sincere in their wishes and 
attempts to succeed: nay, the very earnest¬ 
ness with which they pleaded the insuper¬ 
able necessity of their situation, as their 
apology for setting up a new form of eccle¬ 
siastical polity, will sufficiently prove, that 
they admitted the authority of that govern¬ 
ment, which the Church, until then, had 
universally received. 
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It must not however be hastily 5 con¬ 
ceded, that the excuse, which they pleaded 
for departing from the primitive model, 
may justify their successors in adhering to 
novel institutions, when similar obstacles 
no longer interposed to prevent their re¬ 
turn to episcopacy. 

If this continued rejection of the apo¬ 
stolic regimen be defended at all, it must be 
upon very different grounds. But this is a 
question, which it belongs not to our pre¬ 
sent subject to discuss : undoubtedly many 
allowances are to be made for habits of 
thought, and prejudices of education; and 
it will be our wisdom, as well as our duty, 
to leave the decision of such matters to 
that Being, who k “ searcheth the hearts” 
of men. He alone knoweth how far ig¬ 
norance is so invincible, or prejudices are 
so strong and sincere, as to be warrantably 
alleged in defence of a departure from his 
positive institutions. It is however im¬ 
portant to remark, that this unhappy devi¬ 
ation from the apostolic form of Church 

5 See Note XXXII. Appendix. k Rom. viii. 27. 
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government has afforded demonstrative 
proof of the utility, nay of the necessity 
of that government, as an instrument of 
unity. 

For it is an indisputable fact, that here¬ 
sies and schisms have grievously 1 increased 
since that period; and that they have 
abounded no where so much, and so fa¬ 
tally, as among those, who have thrown 
off the salutary superintendance of that 
hierarchy, originally appointed “ for the 
“ perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
“ the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
** of Christ.” 

There was, we know, a period in our 
own national history, when the persevering 
efforts of a designing and powerful faction 
in the State, co-operating with religious 
prejudices and animosities, and perhaps 
too much assisted by the ill digested and 
vacillating measures of a weak, though 
well meaning government, had succeeded 
in shaking the pillars both of Church and 
State to their very foundations. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the 

» See Note XXXIIf. Appendix. 
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events of these distracted times will point 
out the danger of removing the salutary 
restraints of established forms and consti¬ 
tuted authority; and will sufficiently prove 
to us, that Christian unity cannot long be 
preserved, when the Christian priesthood 
is rejected. They who assume a right to 
consecrate their own priests, will soon fol¬ 
low the example of m Micah the Ephraimite 
yet one step farther, and make their own 
religion. The busy spirit of innovation, 
and the bold restlessness of speculation, 
can only be effectually checked by an ha¬ 
bitual reverence for long established ordi¬ 
nances and legitimate power: and as they 
who have chosen their own civil rulers have 
generally obeyed them no longer than 
their prejudices were flattered, or some 
temporary and sinister purposes promoted 
by the mock submission; so they who 
appoint their own religious teachers will 
never scruple to withdraw themselves from 
their ministry, when it ceases to be accept¬ 
able to their capricious humour; and thus 
a door will be opened, for the introduction 

m Judges XTii. 5. 
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of every species of will-worship, until the 
faith once delivered to the saints is wholly 
lost, amidst the wild ravings of enthusiastic 
fancy, or the subtle refinements of an in¬ 
novating philosophy. 

To prevent this evil, to preserve and to 
extend the confession of the true faith, to 
do the work of the ministry, to perfect the 
Christian world in the knowledge and the 
practice of their duty, and to edify the 
Church, which is his body, did our Lord, 
at the first, “give some, apostles; and 
“ some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; 
“ and some, pastors and teachers;” ap¬ 
pointing unto each his peculiar office; 
that n “ by the effectual working of every 
“ part,” all might be taught to “ speak 
“ the truth in love,” and grow up by 
degrees ° “ unto the measure of the “ sta- 
“ ture of the fulness of Christ.” But 
where the plan, which he in wisdom or¬ 
dained for the government of his Church, 
is despised, and men vainly undertake to 
new model his kingdom; there will neces¬ 
sarily follow confusion, and every evil work: 

n Ephes. ir. 16. 15. ° Ephes. iv. 13. 
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the Gospel will be at the mercy of every 
intruder, who fancies himself qualified to 
interpret it; and the unlearned and igno¬ 
rant, who must necessarily constitute the 
larger portion of every community, whe¬ 
ther civil or religious, will be P “ as chil- 
“ dren, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
“ with every wind of doctrine, by the 
“ sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 

“ whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” 

Far be it however from us to inculcate 
the necessity of a blind submission to in¬ 
fallible guides. The Church of England 
makes no pretence herself to such infalli¬ 
bility; she requires no such submission. 
Her priesthood is composed of men, who, 
far from presuming to lord it over God’s - 
heritage, are well aware that they also are 
compassed with infirmities; and, if they 
desire to be highly esteemed in love, of 
those whom they are appointed to teach, 
seek not this tribute as due to their per¬ 
sonal merit or holiness, but for the sake of 
that work, to which they have been or¬ 
dained. 

P Ephes. iv. 14. 
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But, though ready to confess that their 
treasure is committed to them 4 “in earthen 
“ vessels,” and that “ the excellency of 
“ the power is of God,” and not of them¬ 
selves, they know from whom they have 
received it: and while they deeply feel the 
awful responsibility under which they are 
bound to dispense it, for the edifying of 
those entrusted to their superintendance, 
they claim to be considered as the r “ am- 
“ bassadors of Christ.” They desire to be 
obeyed no farther than their directions are 
founded upon the revealed word of God; 
but they fearlessly declare, that, within 
these limits, they have a legitimate autho¬ 
rity, which no man can disregard or dis¬ 
obey, but at the fearful hazard of his dis¬ 
pleasure from whom it is derived. 

They therefore deem themselves empow¬ 
ered, nay bound, to 8 “ reprove, rebuke, 
“ and exhort,” with all authority; to pre¬ 
serve, as far as in them lies, 1 “ the faith 
“ once delivered to the saints” in all its pri- 

2 Cor. iv. 7- r 2 Cor. v. 20. 

* 2/Tim. iv. 2. * Jude 3. 
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mitive purity; to persuade their flocks to 
mutual love and to good works, to main¬ 
tain u “ the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
“ of peace,” and to dwell together as bre¬ 
thren, in the profession of one common re¬ 
ligion, in the nourishment of one common 
hope, in dutiful obedience to those who 
have the rule over them, as commissioned 
by him, who alone is x “ head over all 
** things to. the Church,” even Christ 
Jesus. 

Considering themselves to be the appoint¬ 
ed guardians of Christian unity, they must 
labour to support it; but while, in imitation 
of those, from whom their authority has 
been transmitted, they 7 “ fight the good 
“ fight of faith,” as soldiers of Jesus Christ; 
it is to be hoped, that they will ever re¬ 
member, that * “ the weapons of their war- 
“ fare are not carnal.” 

They are the ministers of him, who was 
not sent a " to destroy men’s lives, but to 
“ save them;” and therefore, although it 
behoves them patiently to argue with the 

u Ephes. iv. 3. x Ephes. i. 22. Y 1 Tim. vi. 12 . 

z 2 Cor. x. 4. * Luke ix. 56. 
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doubting, firmly to remonstrate against 
error, and boldly to reprove the gainsayer 
and the blasphemer; still there is a point, 
beyond which they have no licence to pro¬ 
ceed ; and they who, unconvinced by their 
arguments, or uninfluenced by their exhor¬ 
tations, prefer to walk in the way which 
their own conscientious, though, as we be¬ 
lieve, mistaken views of Christianity incline 
them to pursue, must be left to his judg¬ 
ment, who b “ knoweth whereof we Ure 
“ made, and considereth that we are but 
“ dust.” 

The Church of England has herself been 
tried and purified by the fires of persecu¬ 
tion ; and her ministers have shewn, that 
they can patiently suffer for the truth, as 
well as resolutely defend it. But this is 
not the whole, perhaps not the chief of 
her praise: as she has been firm in adver¬ 
sity, so has she been tolerant and mode¬ 
rate in prosperity: she has not exalted 
herself proudly among her sister Churches; 
nor has she tyrannized over the lives and 

b Psalm ciii. 14. 
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and consciences of her own members. 
Contented with preaching and exhorting 
to unity, she has still preserved the spirit 
of charity to those whom her example 
could not persuade to embrace it: and 
while she laments the disunion which pre¬ 
vails, and sees with sorrow that the same 
spirit, which has separated some from her 
communion, has in like manner divided 
them in endless confusion against each 
other, she still preserves the language and 
the practice of the Prophet Samuel; and 
to all that her alienated children have ob¬ 
jected against her, she has this answer to 
return, of unaltered moderation, of unex¬ 
tinguished love; c “ God forbid that I 
“ should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
** to pray for you: but I will shew you the 
“ good and the right way. Only fear the 
“ Lord, and serve him in truth with all 
“ your heart: for consider how great things 
“ he hath done for you.” In the language 
of grateful exultation may she exclaim, 
d “ The Lord hath done great things for us, 


c 1 Sam. xii. 23. d Psalm cxxvi. 3. 
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“ whereof we are glad !” When, with the 
page of history open before us, we reflect 
upon the storms which have passed over 
her, upon the trials she has endured, and 
the deliverances she has received; and 
when we compare her present state with 
that of the Protestant communions whose 
reformation was coeval with her own; we 
cannot but confess, that the e “ hand of the 
“ Lord has been upon her for good.” 
She has indeed been visited with affliction ; 
but it has been for the trial and confirma¬ 
tion of her faith, and the increase of her 
glory. Not only has she been enabled to 
{ “ keep that which was committed to her 
“trust;” to preserve her scriptural doc.- 
trine, her holy worship, her episcopal con¬ 
stitution ; but, while misery and unhappi¬ 
ness have prevailed around her, she has 
rejoiced in the temporal prosperity, as well 
as the spiritual edification, of her children. 

Shall it then be said, that these things 
afford her no claim to the veneration and 
obedience of those, who have so long flou- 


f 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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rished under her protection? If she be deni¬ 
ed the voice of authority, may she not be 
permitted to use s “the word of exhorta¬ 
tion?” May she not intreat them, no longer 
to undervalue the blessings, which are placed 
within their reach ; no longer to forsake 
that fold, which has been so signally de¬ 
fended? The question well deserves con¬ 
sideration. If the Church of England have 
continued faithful; if the h “ law of truth 
“ has been in her mouthand it has been 
her constant labour, to “ turn many fronfi 
“ iniquity(and that such has been her 
conduct, presumptive proof, at least, is 
afforded by her preservation;) then may she 
hope, that her wandering children may 
yet be persuaded to see their error, and 
1 “ ask for the old paths, where is the 
“ good way, that they may walk therein, 
“ and find rest for their sobls.” 

s Heb. xiii. 22. h Mai. ii. 6. > Jer. vi. 16. 
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Ephesians iv. 13 . 

Till we all come in the unity of the faith , and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. 

AS the Apostle, in the preceding verse, 
had stated the necessity of a divinely ap¬ 
pointed ministry, to promote the edifica¬ 
tion of the Church; so, in the present, he 
declares, that it is the object of their la¬ 
bours, to lead the Christian to perfection, 
while he adheres to the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God : 
thus teaching us, that agreement in faith, 
or doctrine, is essential to that unity, 
which the priesthood, According to the 
plan laid down by an all-wise Providence 
for man’s salvation, was to be the great in¬ 
strument of promoting. 

They who are not aware of the confi- 
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dence with which propositions, almost 
self-evident, are sometimes questioned by 
the supporters of an opposite system, 
might suppose, that this would be univer¬ 
sally admitted as a point incontestable; 
that there can no more be a multiplicity of 
true faiths, than there can be a plurality of 
true Gods. 

Yet, while every sect and denomination 
of persons professing Christianity assents 
to the latter position, as one of the first 
elements of religious truth, the a former 
has not been considered as equally unex¬ 
ceptionable : and they who have assumed 
it as an axiom, and have built their argu¬ 
ments upon it, have been sometimes stag¬ 
gered and confounded, at finding a propo¬ 
sition, in their view of the subject so unde¬ 
niable, boldly resisted. 

This course of proceeding reduces us 
to the necessity of proving what might 
otherwise have been considered as granted; 
and instead of being satisfied with assert¬ 
ing, in the language of holy Writ, that as 

« See Note XXXIV. Appendix. 
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there is but “ one Lord,” so also there can 
be but “ one faithwe are called upon 
to demonstrate the connection of these 
two propositions; and to shew, that, if 
God be one, and his dealings with man 
one, which all Christians allow, then our 
faith must be one also b . 

By the term faith, we mean a firm be¬ 
lief in those peculiar and fundamental doc¬ 
trines of our holy religion, which God has 
Tevealed to us in the Scriptures; doctrines 
which respect his nature, his counsels, and 
his operations. But we cannot otherwise 
conceive of God, than as a Being immut¬ 
able and true; we must then allow, that it 
is impossible for him to have made contra¬ 
dictory declarations concerning his own 
nature, and that his purposes respecting 
man cannot have suffered change. If 
therefore it be admitted, that God has 
vouchsafed to man a revelation of his will, 
since this will can be but one, the words 
in which it is revealed must be intended to 
bear some precise and definite meaning, 

fc See Note XXXV. Appendix. 
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discoverable by those who rightly study 
them; that this one will may he under- 
stood by all in the same manner: other¬ 
wise the Scriptures, which were professedly 
given to bring men to the knowledge of 
the truth, as far as their finite intellects 
are capable of receiving it, would impart 
no certain information even to the most 
diligent student. It may indeed happen, 
from various causes, that some will fail in 
their attempts to discover the genuine 
sense of Scripture, and that the same 
passages will sometimes be very differently 
interpreted; but two c interpretations, thus 
differing, though they may both be erro¬ 
neous, cannot both be right; for the real 
meaning must ever continue as unalterable, 
as is the character of that truth which it 
discloses. That a God of mercy will 
make all due allowances for mistakes, aris¬ 
ing from unavoidable ignorance, or uncon¬ 
querable prejudices, we must believe. But, 
while we trust that pardon will be vouch¬ 
safed to every unwilling deviation from 

c See Note XXXVI. Appendix. 
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the true standard, we are still bound to 
maintain, that such a standard has been 
set up; that there are some fundamental 
principles of doctrine, laid down in the 
Scriptures, for the information and direc- 
tion of man; since no other view of the 
object of a divine revelation can be re¬ 
conciled with the attributes of that Being, 
who can neither deceive us, nor be himself 
deceived. 

This cursory view of the argument, from 
the immutability and truth of the divine 
nature, may perhaps satisfy the reflecting 
and impartial reasoner, that unity is an 
essential property of true Christian faith. 
But, as the question is of primary import¬ 
ance, and as prejudices have been enter¬ 
tained on the subject, which cannot be 
easily removed, it may not be useless to 
shew, First, that the Scriptures decidedly 
maintain this position; Secondly, that the 
Church, from the earliest ages, has acted 
upon a conviction of its truth; and. Third¬ 
ly, that the very nature of faith admits not 
of that variety, which some have consi¬ 
dered to be compatible with its purity. 
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I. We can obtain no higher proof of 
the necessity of faith, than that contained 
in the solemn commission given to the 
Apostles by our Saviour before his ascen¬ 
sion ; d “ Go ye into all the world, and 
“ preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
“ that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
“ saved; but he that believeth not, shall 
“ be damned.” 

By the belief here required as a condi¬ 
tion of salvation, it is evident that we are 
to understand, an assent to the truth of 
those particular doctrines, afterwards taught 
by the Apostles under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit; those doctrines, which St. 
Paul calls c “ the whole counsel of God j” 
and which are commonly styled in Scrip¬ 
ture, “ the faith,” because they form the 
distinguishing creed of a Christian. It can 
scarcely be doubted by any, that these holy 
men, all acting under the same divine in¬ 
fluence, were of one mind as to the pre¬ 
cepts they were commissioned to deliver; 
but should evidence of this fact also be re- 

* Mark xvi. 15, 16. « Acts xx. 27. 
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quired, it may be obtained from the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Re¬ 
proving them for their divisions, and for 
their propensity to attach themselves to 
particular instructors, one crying , 1 “ l am 
“ of Paul,” another, “ I am of Apollos 
he says, “ Who then is Paul, and who is 
“ Apollos, but ministers by whom ye be- 
“ lieved, even as the Lord gave to every 
“ man?” Thus plainly inferring, that, who¬ 
ever was their teacher, the doctrine must be 
the same; since they spake not of them¬ 
selves, but as the servants of Jesus Christ, 
the Author of that faith which they 
preached. 

If then it be allowed, that a belief of 
some fundamental truths, to be taught by 
the Apostles, was required by our Saviour 
as an indispensable condition of salvation; 
and that they, being all sent by the same 
Lord, and directed by the same Spirit, 
must have spoken the same things; it will 
follow, that 8 “ the faith” means always 
one and the same system of doctrines; 

f 1 Cor. iii. 4, 5. 6 See Note XXXVII. Appendix. 
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which, although they are not to be found 
artificially arranged in the Scriptures, may 
be clearly understood and satisfactorily 
deduced from them, by careful exami¬ 
nation ; and when so deduced, are to be 
received as the substance of that teaching, 
which the Apostles delivered orally to 
their immediate disciples. 

Thus when we are told, that, in conse¬ 
quence of a progress made by St. Paul 
and Timothy through the cities of Phrygia 
and Galatia, h “ the churches were establish- 
“ ed in the faithwe shall understand by 
that term, the peculiar doctrines of that 
Gospel, which they preached. In his Epi¬ 
stle. to the ! Philippians, the same Apostle 
desires to hear of them, that “ they stand 
“ fast in one spirit, with one mind striving 
“ together for the faith of the Gospel 
thus not only speaking of the Christian 
doctrine as a defined and known system, 
but declaring that they who would walk as 
becometh that Gospel, must adhere to it 
with unanimity. And instructing Timothy 

h Acts xvi. 5. ■ Phil. i. 27. 
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how to conduct himself in the episcopal 
office, he forewarns him, that k “ in the lat- 
“ ter days, some shall depart from the 
“faith;” and points out others to his no¬ 
tice, who, having been seduced by 1 “ the 
“ love of money, which is the root of all 
“ evil, have erred from the faith that is, 
from the saving doctrines contained in the 
Gospel. In other places, the term is used 
in a sense somewhat more comprehensive, 
though still signifying that one code by 
which all Christians were to be bound. 
Thus we read, that Felix sent for St. Paul, 
and m “ heard him concerning the faith in 
“ Christwhere “ the faith” means, not 
only the distinguishing doctrines, but also 
the great moral precepts of the Gospel; 
for the Apostle, on this occasion, “ rea- 
“ soned of righteousness and temper- 
“ ance,” as well as of a “ judgment to 
“ come.” 

If then it be admitted, that what God 
has clearly revealed in the Scriptures is of 
necessity to be believed upon his testi- 

k 1 Tim. iv. 1. I 1 Tim. vi. 10. m Acts xxiv. 24. 
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mony, it will follow, that the doctrines, 
which make a part of this revelation, are 
to be accepted simply as they are revealed. 
The faith therefore, by which Christians 
are to be distinguished, and for which they 
are to strive, ought to be one and the 
same: for a reference to that Scripture, 
in which it is contained, proves that it is 
not a mere system of opinions, which every 
person is at liberty to frame for himself, by 
affixing that sense to the word of God, 
which may best suit his prejudices or his 
self-conceit; but a connected series of 
doctrines, taught by men, who "“ spake 
“ as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;” 
and who could have had but one ob¬ 
ject, that of inducing ail who heard them 
to believe, as they did, that the important 
truths which they were instructed to de¬ 
liver came from God, and were to be ac¬ 
cepted in singleness and sincerity of heart 
by all who sought his favour. 

II. We have abundant evidence, that 
such has ever been the settled conviction 


» 2 Pet. i. 21. 
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of the Church; because, from the earliest 
days, some confession has been adopted 
by every branch of it, to which the several 
members of that branch have been re¬ 
quired to adhere. The Scriptures, it is 
true, contain no regular formulary of faith; 
and the reasons why they do not must be 
obvious to every one, who knows the parti¬ 
cular design with which each of the sacred 
books was written. But there is strong 
•ground for believing, that forms, in no 
essential particular differing from that now 
commonly received under the title of the 
Apostles’ Creed, were used in the churches 
which they founded, and were sanctioned 
by their authority. 

Many passages moreover, in the writ¬ 
ings of the early Fathers, shew, that the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith 
were, from the first, drawn out in regular 
order; for the purpose of establishing a 
rule, by which error might be distinguished 
from truth. p Ignatius, the companion of 


» See Note XXXVIII. Appendix. 
P See Note XXXIX. Appendix. 
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the Apostles and the disciple of St. John, 
warning the Trallians against the Gnostic 
heresy, delivers a summary of the Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine concerning our Saviour, and 
exhorts them to be deaf to all who do not 
teach it. q Irenaeus recapitulates the arti¬ 
cles of a creed, which he declares that the 
Church, wherever dispersed throughout the 
whole world, receives, maintains, and be¬ 
lieves, as if it had but one heart and one 
soul; teaching and delivering it, as with 
one mouth. r Tertullian gives a similar 
rule of faith, as instituted by Christ; and 
asserts that no questions are raised against 
it, but those which heretics have intro¬ 
duced : and, in ‘ another place, he declares 
of the same rule, that it is “ altogether, 
“ one, alone, immoveable, and unalter- 
“ able.” 

Were it necessary to pursue the investi¬ 
gation farther, every one of the Fathers 
might be appealed to; for perhaps there is 

not any position on which their sentiments 

♦ 

q See Note XL. Appendix. 

1 See Note XLI. Appendix. 

1 See Note XL1I. Appendix. 
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will be found to be more unanimous than 
on this; that he who would be “ perfect,” 
or arrive unto “ the measure of the stature 
“ of the fulness of Christ,” must hold the 
one true faith once delivered to the saints, 
and now preserved in the Scriptures. 

But it is needless to dwell on individual 
testimony, when we may refer generally to 
all the Fathers of the first Nicene Council, 
the free, unbiassed representatives of the 
whole Christian Church. What, it may be 
asked, could have Summoned so many 
venerable bishops from their sacred charge; 
what could have induced so many learned 
and pious pastors to absent themselves 
firom their flocks, and to journey even 
from the remotest parts of the then known 
world, to dignify this synod by their pre¬ 
sence, and assist its deliberations by their 
collective wisdom, but a deeply rooted 
sense of the paramount duty of establishing 
the unity of the faith ? 

Had these holy men conceived that 
every Christian may frame his creed for 

* See Note XLIII. Appendix. 
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himself; that the God of truth and Unity 
will not be displeased at the various and 
discordant opinions of his worshippers; 
or that any system of belief, supposed to 
be derived from the Scriptures, may be 
equally available to salvation, provided it 
be held in sincerity; neither the heresy of 
Arius, nor any other departure from tbe 
primitive doctrine, would have moved their 
indignation, or excited their fears. Far 
different were their sentiments respecting 
the nature of that faith to which salvation 
was promised; and the extent of their own 
duty, as its appointed guardians. The 
fearful woe denounced against those who 
believed not what the Apostles taught, was 
deeply impressed upon their hearts: they 
knew how solemnly they had been charged, 
to contend earnestly for the truth; and 
how* tremendous would be their punish¬ 
ment, if they neglected to preserve the 
sacred deposit, as it had been delivered 
to them, whole and undefiled. And 
therefore, when the holy name of their 
Lord and their God was blasphemed, and 
a prophane attempt was made to rob 
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him of his glory, and to reduce him to a 
level with the creatures whom he himself 
had formed; they cheerfully obeyed the 
call, which summoned them to bear public 
testimony to the apostolic doctrine, and to 
establish, by the universal consent of the 
Catholic Church, that uniformity of faith, 
by which true Christians must ever be dis¬ 
tinguished. Here then we may safely rest; 
for higher evidence of the general sense of 
the Church cannot possibly be produced 
than that of this council; which has been 
justly • styled, by the learned and inde¬ 
fatigable defender of its confession, “ the 
“ most august and holy assembly ever 
“ witnessed by the Christian world, since 
“ the death of the Apostles.” 

III. It has however been contended, 
that a unity of faith cannot be necessary, 
because it is impossible to be obtained ; 
that the mere natural difference of intel¬ 
lectual faculty, by which mankind is dis¬ 
tinguished, will ever create differences of 
opinion; and that the attempts to make 
all men think alike on religious subjects, 

“ See Note XLIV. Appendix. 
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is as hopeless, as to reduce their stature, 
their features, or their mental attainments, 
to one common standard. They who ar¬ 
gue in this manner appear to mistake the 
question; and to have formed erroneous 
ideas, even of the nature of faith itself, as 
an x assent of the mind to the truth of a 
divine revelation. For, so considered, the 
very y nature of the evidence on which faith 
is built, and the character of the revelation 
which is proposed to its acceptance, seem 
to preclude that discussion, which might 
generate variety of sentiment. The truths 
which are its subject not being in themselves 
inferable from any data discoverable by 
man’s natural faculties, there is no room for 
speculating upon them, as if they were the 
deductions of human reasoning. They are 
rendered credible, not as established by 
such species of argument, but as proved to 
be communicated by a Being of unerring 
wisdom. Wherever therefore the record 
containing them is acknowledged to be of 
divine original, there they ought to be re- 

* See Note XLV. Appendix. 

7 See Note XLVI. Appendix. 
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ceived in the precise sense in which the 
record delivers them; a sense to be de¬ 
duced from the literal meaning and gram¬ 
matical construction of its language, by the 
same process which enables us to under¬ 
stand the works of any secular author. 

Something more than * opinion, ground¬ 
ed on mere abstract reasoning, was the 
foundation of St. Peter’s steady adherence 
to his heavenly Master; when, for himself 
and his fellow Apostles, he declared, *“ We 
“ believe and are sure, that thou art the 
“ Christ, the Son of the living God 
something more than the result of mere 
human conjecture was also the faith ex¬ 
acted by Philip from the Eunuch, as the 
condition of his admission into the family 
of God ; b “ If thou believest with all thine 
“ heart,” said he, “ thou mayest be bap- 
“ tized.” 

In these instances, no mere speculative 
opinion was required or professed; it was 
a firm and rooted conviction, that the fact 
was even as it was delivered. And he 

* See Note XLVU. Appendix. 

* John vi. 69. b Acto viii. 37. 
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who remembers, that the faithful Christian 
does not believe the doctrines of his re¬ 
ligion, because he barely supposes that 
they may be true, but because he is as¬ 
sured, upon the infallible testimony of God, 
that they are so, will allow, that, with re¬ 
spect to doctrines thus delivered and at¬ 
tested, all reasoning is irrelevant, which 
precludes a reference to that evidence on 
which they depend. Our Church accord¬ 
ingly declares, that c “ nothing is to be re- 
“ quired of any man, that it should be be- 
“ lieved, as an article of the faith, which is 
“ not read in Scripture, or may be proved 
“ thereby.” This she regards as the only 
testimony relative to divine things, which 
can demand that unreserved assent, and that 
d submission of the understanding, which 
are essential to faith. She calls upon her 
members to receive the three creeds she has 
adopted, not merely on account of their an¬ 
tiquity, nor even of their universal reception 
in the Church throughout so many age6; 
though both these circumstances may well 

' Article VI. * See Note XLVIII. Appendix. 
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entitle them to the veneration of every 
Christian; but because ““ they may be 
“ proved by most certain warrants of holy 
“ Scripture.” 

It has been objected to this course of 
argument, that it inculcates a blind and 
implicit credulity, unworthy a being, to 
whom the Creator has given the faculty of 
reason as his director. 

To this however it may be answered, 
that, although reason be competent to di¬ 
rect us in the affairs of this life, it is not, 
and f cannot be, without instruction from 
above, a sufficient guide in our religious 
concerns; for it cannot teach us to walk 
in a path which it is not able to discover: 
and since we never could have known thfe 
way which leadeth unto life, unless God had 
revealed it; revelation must first enlighten 
reason, to qualify it to be our conductor. 

Hence the Apostle declares, that we 
s walk by faith;” that is, our conduct, as 
Christians, is determined by our belief in 
those doctrines, which God has given us 

* Article VIII. f See Note XL1X. Appendix. 

s 2 Cor. ▼. 7* 
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for our direction. But, though we refuse 
to unenlightened reason that supremacy 
over faith which it has sometimes arro¬ 
gantly claimed, we by no means exclude 
it from its proper office, in which it is 
eminently useful, and indeed absolutely 
necessary. 

h Reason is employed in its own sphere, 
when it is exerted to try the evidence on 
which revelation is supported. It is com¬ 
petent to determine, whether the holy 
Scriptures have sufficient claim to be be¬ 
lieved, as the compositions of men divinely 
inspired, and what » particular doctrines 
they inculcate. 

But when once reason itself has decided, 
that the Bible is the word of God; and 
that those fundamental doctrines, which the 
Church has uniformly maintained, are to 
be found in it; it then becomes irrational 
to say, that such doctrines may yet be 
made subjects of doubt as to their truth; 
or that they may be altered or rejected, in 
compliance with human notions of their 
probability or expediency. 

h See Note L. Appendix. * See Note LI. Appendix. 
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The same k reason which demands our 
assent to credible testimony, also proves 
the necessity of believing what it attests, 
according to the plain and natural mean¬ 
ing of the terms in which it is conveyed. 

Since then the faith of a Christian is 
built upon the word of God himself, which 
is infallible, we conceive not how it can be 
otherwise than one. When facts are stated 
upon human authority only, if we have no 
reason to doubt the integrity or the know¬ 
ledge of the relator, we do not hesitate to 
believe them to be as he has asserted; nor 
do we think ourselves justified in torturing 
his words, to impose upon them different 
senses. How then can they be defended, 
who tleal thus with the language of a God 
of infinite wisdom and holiness ? How can 
they suppose, that the words which the 
Holy Ghost has dictated, may be fairly 
made to bear any interpretation, which 
the perverted subtlety of man can impose 
on them; or that more than one faith 
can be built upon the same foundation ? 

k See Note L1I. Appendix. 
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The position then under consideration 
may now, I trust, be considered as suffi¬ 
ciently established. It has been tried by 
the rule of Scripture, and by the practice 
of the Church; and it has appeared, that 
as truth is one, so the faith of Christians 
must be one also; that this one faith is 
by the word of God declared to be an in¬ 
dispensable condition of salvation; and 
that in the primitive Church, which ad¬ 
hered to the instruction and the example 
of the Apostles themselves, it was con¬ 
stantly so regarded. 

By investigating also the nature of faith, 
as an assent of the mind, upon the autho¬ 
rity of divine revelation, to certain truths 
not discoverable by human inquiry; I have 
endeavoured to shew, that it is irreconcile- 
able with the principles of sound reasoning 
to suppose, that this revelation can speak 
other than one and the same meaning to 
all who interpret it aright; or that we are 
at liberty to understand it in any sense but 
that which the manifest import of the lan¬ 
guage proves that it was intended to 
convey. 
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The result then of the inquiry may be 
thus briefly stated: our blessed Lord has 
declared, that none but they who believe 
in him can be his disciples; and that all 
may know what they are to believe, he 
has left upon record with the Church the 
doctrines which she is to teach. 

These doctrines are to be found in the 
holy Scriptures; whence they are to be 
gathered, not from a few dark or doubtful 
passages, but from the full, clear, and har¬ 
monious testimony of all the inspired writ¬ 
ers; by each of whom, in his own method, 
varied according to the specific purpose of 
his labours, but still under the controlling 
influence of the same Spirit of truth, they 
have been stated, illustrated, and en¬ 
forced. 

Taken together, these doctrines consti¬ 
tute that one faith, by which alone we can 
arrive unto “ the perfect man, unto the 
“ measure of the stature of the fulness of 
“ Christ;” and therefore, he who does 
not 1 hold this m “ form of sound words,” 

1 Sec Note.LIII. Appendix. m 2 Tim. i. IS. 
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as the Apostle calls it, cannot be a par¬ 
taker in that fellowship, which connects 
him with Christians as a member of the 
same body, and with Christ as its head. 

They who have perversely wandered 
from the true faith, have therefore ever 
been considered as destroyers of Christian 
unity. St. Paul indeed “declares, that 
° heresy may be made to serve a good pur¬ 
pose, as it affords an opportunity to true * 
believers to shew their faith, by a stedfast 
opposition to it; but in another place he 
reckons it among those p “ works of the 
“ flesh,” which may exclude a man from 
an inheritance in the kingdom of God; 
and he directs Titus to reject a heretic, 
after due admonition, considering him as 
one that p “ is subverted, and sinneth, being 
“ condemned of himself“ that is,” says 
the learned Hammond, “ inflicting upon 

himself that punishment, which the 
“ Church is wont to do upon malefactors, 

“ by cutting himself off from her comrau- 

“ Jon.” 

n 1 Cor. xi. 19. ° See Note LIV. Appendix. 

P Gal. ▼. 20. s Tit. iii. 10, 11. 
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The language of those who immediately 
succeeded the Apostles in the government 
of the Church, and who must be supposed 
to have been intimately acquainted with 
their sentiments and practice, may also be 
allowed to have considerable weight in de¬ 
termining this question : and they are 
'unanimous in considering a departure 
from the fundamental articles of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, as a breach of Christian unity; 
separating those who are guilty of it from 
the flock of Christ, and depriving them of 
the privileges of his covenant. 

It is indeed impossible to conceive, that 
real unity can exist without the one faith 
is preserved; and all attempts to s promote 
it by stifling controversies, and concealing 
breaches which we cannot heal; by un¬ 
warrantable compromises, or mere exter¬ 
nal conciliation; will either wholly fail, or 
will produce, at best, a temporary union, 
by the permanent sacrifice of truth. The 
history of eighteen centuries has suflici- 

* See Note LV. Appendix. 

* See Note LVI. Appendix. 
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ently proved to all who are inclined to learn 
wisdom from experience, that there can be 
ho real concord among Christians, but 
that which is built, as the unanimity of 
the first converts at Jerusalem was, upon 
a stedfast adherence to the doctrine and 
fellowship of the Gospel. 

Religion is a matter, too nearly and too 
deeply interesting, to be compatible with 
indifference. Where every thing which 
can awaken the feelings or influence the 
hopes of mankind is at stake, it will be 
ever difficult to prevent men from con¬ 
tending even about points of little mo¬ 
ment; much more so, to temper a laud¬ 
able zeal for doctrines of real importance 
with charity towards their opponents. Even 
where this is most perfectly done, unity 
must be lost, though charity be preserved. 
For though our detestation of heretical 
opinions be joined with pity for those who 
unfortunately hold them; though we be 
ready earnestly and sincerely to pray, that 
such persons may once more be brought 
home to the flock of. Christ; until that de¬ 
sired event be accomplished, we cannot 
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but regard them as straying from the fold, 
exposed to enemies whom they may be 
unable to encounter, and violating the 
integrity of the Christian Church. -But 
if, unmoved by these considerations, we 
seek to build up the breaches in the 
Church 1 “ with untempered mortarand 
to make all men, of all persuasions, dwell 
together as the brethren of the Lord, by 
teaching, that unity in fundamentals is not 
necessary; or by inducing, the unwary to 
believe, that no doctrines which have been 
made the subjects of controversy are in 
themselves fundamental; open dissensions 
may for a time be prevented, and the voice 
of controversy may be heard no longer: 
but it is to be feared, that Christianity it¬ 
self may perish with the contests, by which 
its truth has hitherto been maintained; and 
the silence which will follow, may be the 
silence of death. For they who are once 
taught that all modes of faith are equally 
right, will soon persuade themselves that 
none are necessary; and the useful, though 

‘ Ezek. xiii. 10. 
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sometimes excessive, and often ill direct¬ 
ed zeal, with which men have hitherto 
* “ striven together for the faith of the 
# * Gospel,” will be succeeded by the dull 
and heartless apathy of a deistical philo¬ 
sophy. 

The language of our Saviour and his 
Apostles appears to warrant an opinion, 
that the latter days will be marked by the 
prevalence of infidelity. For the many 
intimations to be found in the New Tes¬ 
tament, of a remarkable defection from 
the saving doctrines of the Gospel, which 
is to precede the great and terrible day of 
the Lord; although, in their primary sig¬ 
nification, they may have referred to the 
falling away of the Jews, before the de¬ 
struction of their city and temple; have 
been generally expected to receive their 
final accomplishment in a more extensive 
apostasy, by which the Church itself 
would be nearly brought to desolation. 
Various have been the events, to which 
these predictions have been supposed to 

u Phil. i. 27. 
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relate. It was natural indeed, that pious 
and reflecting men, deeply impressed with 
the importance of those occurrences which 
they themselves witnessed, should have 
been led to imagine, that in each of the 
temporaiy triumphs of error or infidelity 
over revealed truth, they could trace the 
completion of prophecy. As years have 
rolled away, these several applications 
have, in their turn, been found in some 
respects unsatisfactory; and the predictions 
themselves, as yet unfulfilled, stand as bea¬ 
cons in the sacred pages, to warn us of 
the trials which await the Church; and 
to teach us, who x “ look for such things,” 
to be diligent, that we at least “ may be 
“ found of him,” whose speedy coming 
they will signify, “ jn peace, without spot 
“ and blameless.” 

The signs of the times have indeed been 
often misinterpreted, and the minds of 
some have been shaken and troubled 
without causfe, as if 7 “ the day of Christ” 
was at hand. But such mistakes affect 

* 2 Pet. Hi. 14. y Phil. i. 6. 
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not the veracity of prophecy. The word 
of God standeth sure: and though we 
know not the day nor the hour, which he 
has appointed for the execution of his pur¬ 
poses; and all our conjectures and re¬ 
searches on the subject may end in disap¬ 
pointment; assuredly, whatever is written 
shall be accomplished in its season; and 
they, whose lot may fall to them in the 
latter days, will probably witness an apo¬ 
stasy, more general and more fatal than 
any which has yet afflicted the world. 
To this apostasy, neither the partial fall¬ 
ing away of Judaizing Christians, nor the 
more extended corruptions of Romish su¬ 
perstition, nor even the atheistical frenzy, 
which was permitted for a season to be 
the scourge and disgrace of our own times, 
may be compared. So wide indeed will 
its influence be spread, that it is even 
made a question, whether, when “ the 
“ Son of Man cometh,” he shall z “ find 
“ faith on the earth !” whether, among 
the multitudes of every nation and lan- 


* Luke xviii. 8. 
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guage, which profess to believe on his 
name, and to be zealous for his service, 
even a small remnant shall be left of 
those, who are truly his disciples ! What 
then are the reflections, which the pros¬ 
pect of such a fearful departure from the 
truth should inspire? Should it not lead 
us seriously to consider, whether the pre¬ 
vailing spirit of our times may not favour 
the increase of error ? whether they, who 
disregard that unity of faith, which the 
Scriptures require, and they, who neg¬ 
lect to enforce it, by argument, by per¬ 
suasion, by intreaty, may not unintention¬ 
ally cooperate, the one by their thought¬ 
lessness, and the other by their silence, to 
hasten this predicted triumph of infide¬ 
lity? The character of that apostasy, to 
which the Scriptures refer, is not precisely 
defined: but perhaps we shall not alto¬ 
gether err if we conceive, that it will not 
consist in an open denial of Christ; but 
rather in that strange diversity of opinions, 
that exaltation of imaginations above re¬ 
vealed truth, that moulding of the Scrip¬ 
tures after the fashion of human preju- 

h 4 
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dices, of which too many instances are 
daily forcing themselves upon our obser¬ 
vation. 

By those then, who are convinced that 
in the doctrines of the Church of England 
the true faith is now to be found, the path 
of duty can scarcely be mistaken. Tak¬ 
ing their stand on that foundation on 
which she has built, they will be stedfast 
and immoveable: their firm and temperate 
resistance of plausible, but unauthorized 
novelties will prove, that they are faithful 
““stewards of the mysteries of God:” 
and if it please him still to raise up those 
within her pale, who are thus prepared to 
defend and uphold her, the prediction of 
the Evangelical Prophet may yet be ful¬ 
filled in her favour; and the generations to 
come may b “ see our Jerusalem a quiet 
“ habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 
“ taken down; not one of the stakes 
“ thereof shall ever be removed, neither 
“ shall any of the cords thereof be bro- 
“ ken.” 

* 1 Cor. iv. 1. b Isai. xxxiii. 20. 
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Acts ii. 42 . 

And they continued stedfastly in the Apostles* 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers. 

Such is the account preserved in the 
sacred pages, of the practice of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in its infant state ; presenting 
a striking instance of that perfect unity, 
by which its earliest records are distin¬ 
guished. It is humiliating to reflect how 
faint a resemblance we find, to this entire 
agreement in faith and worship, in suc¬ 
ceeding ages. But the certainly that the 
Church has once been, what our Saviour 
intended it to be, will prove at least, that 
there is no physical impediment to the re¬ 
currence of such a blessed state of har¬ 
mony and peace; while the example itself 
leads us to consider the conduct by which. 
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alone that state can be restored. The 
time and the method of its restoration 
must be left to him, who alone can a “ or- 
“ der the unruly wills and affections of 
“ sinful men but the preparation for it 
we can, and we ought to make; by form¬ 
ing a clear idea of the essentials of that 
unity, which it is our duty to recommend; 
and by inculcating, each in our proper 
sphere and station, those arguments best 
calculated to enforce their observance. 

The whole Church at this period con¬ 
sisted of little more than three thousand 
persons: of these, a small number had 
been companions of our Lord during the 
whole of his ministry; they had witnessed 
his exemplary holiness and his divine mi¬ 
racles, and been the attentive hearers of 
his heavenly doctrines: but the majority 
were recently converted ; they were a por¬ 
tion of those b ** devout Jews from every 
“ nation under heaven,” who, being as¬ 
sembled in Jerusalem at the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, had been so far affected by the mi- 

* Liturgy. b Act* ii. 5. 
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raculous descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles, and its wonderful effects, as 
to be induced by St. Peter’s sermon on 
that occasion to embrace the faith of a 
crucified Redeemer. 

These, we are told, were baptized; and 
being thus made members of the Church, 
they proved the sincerity of their profes¬ 
sion, and their due sense of the obligations 
which it entailed upon them, by adhering 
stedfastly to the one true doctrine taught 
by the Apostles; by continuing In their 
fellowship, or society; submitting to the 
discipline and government established by 
them; and by partaking in the same re¬ 
ligious ordinances and modes of worship, 
in “ breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 

A due provision for the maintenance of 
Christian unity thus appears to have been 
coeval with the establishment of the Church 
itself. As the Apostles permitted no other 
system of association to prevail among their 
converts, we may consider this to be a 
strong proof of their conviction, that the 
brethren in Christ could never dwell toge¬ 
ther as brethren ought, on any other terms: 
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and we may conceive it to have been not 
unintentional, on the part of the inspired 
historian, that the very first mention, which 
occurs in his narrative, of Christians as a 
connected body, should be accompanied 
by a clear indication of the principles of 
their union. Thus did the original Church 
become a model for all which succeeded 
it; and the steady continuance of its mem¬ 
bers in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Apostles, in the sacraments which their 
divine Master had ordained, and in a 
common form of devotion, stands upon 
record in the sacred volume, as if designed 
to teach us, that the disciples of Jesus 
Christ were to be separated from the world 
of the unbelievers ; and that by these eha* 
racteristic practices, each a pledge of mu¬ 
tual good offices, they were ever after to 
be united, as by an inviolable bond of 
affection. 

In prosecution of the plan originally laid 
down, I have already considered Christian 
unity, as it should be exemplified in sub¬ 
mission to the form of Church government 
established by the Apostles; and in the 
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maintenance of the one true faith, which 
they were commissioned to teach. I am 
now to examine, how far agreement in 
modes of worship is essential to its preser¬ 
vation. 

It was to be expected, that he, who 
prayed so earnestly that his disciples might 
be one, would ordain some external rites 
or ceremonies, significant of their profes¬ 
sion, their expectations, their high calling, 
and their solemn obligations; constituting 
a bond of union to themselves, as well as 
an outward sign of that union to others. 
For what can operate more strongly to 
preserve a religious association, than a com¬ 
mon participation in some simple and af¬ 
fecting offices of devotion ; which, unalter¬ 
able in their signification, may c remind the 
individuals of whom this association is com¬ 
posed, that they are all sharers in the same 
hopes and privileges, bound to the per¬ 
formance of the same duties, and thus 
distinguished from those around them? 
These, as ordinances of universal obliga¬ 
tion, in every age and every country, were 

c See Note LV1I. Appendix. 
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necessarily few and simple; but they were 
sufficient to instruct the household of faith, 
that all its members, however dispersed 
throughout the world, were travelling in the 
same road, and equipped in the same man¬ 
ner for their journey; that they must meet 
hereafter before one tribunal, and might 
live together in the eternal enjoyment of 
bliss and glory. These great objects thus 
secured, the daily wants and duties of 
each, the mode of keeping up in the 
minds of all a due sense of their holy pro¬ 
fession, and of rendering the continual sa¬ 
crifice of associated praise to him, who 
had d “ called them in one body,” were 
left to be provided for by particular 
churches, as the circumstances of their 
members might seem to require. Thus, to 
the ordinances immediately of divine insti¬ 
tution, by partaking in which every Chris¬ 
tian was awakened to a sense of his fellow ¬ 
ship with the whole society of believers, 
were added also others of human appoint¬ 
ment ; and tliese, as well as the former, 
were binding upon the conscience, because 

d Col, iii. 15. 
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enjoined by that authority, to establish 
laws for its own preservation, and rules for 
the orderly conduct of its proceedings, 
which is essential to the existence of every 
society, civil or religious. 

Of both these kinds of institutions the 
chapter before us gives an instance. It 
tells us, that those who joined themselves 
to the Apostles were baptized; and that 
being thus admitted unto “ their fellow- 
“ ship,” they continued stedfastly in 
breaking of “ bread, and in prayers;” not 
only in a conformity to that mode of wor¬ 
ship, appointed for their own particular 
Church; but also in partaking of that most 
holy mystery, here called “ the breaking of 
“ bread,” by which all Christians were to 
be especially distinguished. In considering, 
then, that particular branch of Christian 
unity, which the latter part of the text so 
clearly marks out, our inquiry will neces¬ 
sarily divide itself into two heads. We 
may first examine the duty of conforming 
to the particular ritual of that Church, to 
which we • may happen to belong : and, 
secondly, that agreement in the great dis- 
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tinguishing features of Christian worship, 
which forms a visible bond of union, con¬ 
necting all Churches throughout the world. 

I. It has been already shewn, that the 
Church is a society constituted by God 
himself, that the true faith may be pre¬ 
served, and the edification of its members 
duly provided for: and hence it follows, 
that, a e power must be vested in the rulers 
of this society, to decree rites and cere¬ 
monies for the decent regulation of its 
public proceedings; since, otherwise, these 
important objects could not be attained. 

The authority, thus inherent in the 
Church, has however its limits; it extends 
not to the enactment of any thing f “ con- 
“ trary to God’s word writtenfor that 
word is the depository of his will, and must 
be the rule of their conduct, who govern 
in his name. When this limit is not ex¬ 
ceeded ; when the Church cannot be justly 
charged with enjoining superstitious, pro¬ 
fane, or antichristian rites or ceremonies; 
her members are & bound to conform to the 

e See Note LV1II. Appendix, f Article XX, 

* See Note JLIX. Appendix. 
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rules she lays down for their observance; 
arid every wilful and systematic departure 
from them h involves a breach of Christian 
unity. 

Such then being the legitimate autho¬ 
rity of the Church, it is our first object to 
inquire, whether it can be an undue exer¬ 
cise of that authority to frame liturgies for 
the use of her communion; for it is chiefly 
in this particular that her power has been 
questioned. 

* Public worship undoubtedly forms an 
essential part of a Christian’s duty; and it 
is one of the great means of his edification, 
which, we have already seen, the Church is 
bound to promote. It is also assumed as 
unquestionable, that it belongs to the 
priesthood only to minister unto the peo¬ 
ple in things pertaining to God; to speak 
to them in the public assembly, as well as 
to admonish them in private, as k “ ambas- 
“ sadors for Christand to present their 
united supplications and thanksgivings in 
his name before the. throne of his Father. 

k See Note LX. Appendix. 

* See Note LX1. Appendix. k 2 Cor. v. 20. 
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If, then, public worship be necessary; and 
if in that worship it be the office of the 
priest to offer up the prayers of the con¬ 
gregation ; it will be difficult to shew, that 
this can be effectually done, but by the use 
of some form, generally known, understood, 
and observed : for thus only can the hearts 
and wishes of the assembled worshippers 
be all directed towards the same object; or 
the. words which are uttered by the mini¬ 
ster be properly called their prayers as well 
as his own. 

Astonishment or admiration may indeed 
be excited by the eloquence or fervour of 
an extemporaneous effusion; but astonish¬ 
ment and admiration are not devotion: far 
from.it; they call the mind from heaven 
to earth, and fix its attention upon the 
conduct and attainments of a fallible mor¬ 
tal, instead of carrying it up in humble 
adoration to the footstool of that Almighty 
God and Saviour, in whose service it ought 
to be engaged. 

The 1 legitimate objects of all religious 
worship may be reduced to. two; the glory 

1 See Note LXli. Appendix. 
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of God, and the supply, either of our own 

wants, or those of others, for whom we are 
bound to pray. But he who is really de¬ 
sirous of rendering due honour unto the 
Lord his God, will take care to pay that 
necessary tribute in the manner which 
God has appointed; and as he is taught 
by an Apostle, that Christians should 
m “ glorify God with one mind and one 
“ mouth,” he will be convinced, that the 
praises of a public congregation can never 
be acceptable in his sight, unless they are 
thus offered. In like manner, as our n Sa¬ 
viour has graciously promised, that where, 
his worshippers 0 agree in their petitions, 
his heavenly Father will hear and grant 
them; no faithful Christian will think it a 
matter of indifference, whether a mode of 
public worship be adopted, which renders 
that P agreement almost impossible, or 
whether the most effectual means be taken 
for its preservation. On the contrary, he 
will consider, that the conditions of this 

m Rom. xv. 6. n Matt, xviii. 19. 

0 See Note LXIII. Appendix. 

P See Note LXIV. Appendix. 
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promise furnish an argument in favour of 
an established liturgy, which no man, who 
values the favour of God, can lightly dis¬ 
regard. 

Such have been the grounds, on which 
they who have argued a priori , from the 
necessity of the case,, have maintained, that 
the Church, in enjoining the use of a com¬ 
mon form of prayer, has not exceeded the 
authority vested in her, for the spiritual 
benefit and edification of her members. 
Admitting, however, for the present, that 
such arguments prove only the expediency 
of a liturgical service; let us proceed to 
inquire, what further testimony can be pro¬ 
duced of its lawfulness. 

The ritual of the Jewish Church fur¬ 
nishes us with evidence, that forms, as 
such, far from being displeasing to God, 
have been sanctioned by him in one in¬ 
stance at least, as best calculated to promote 
the object of public worship. And though 
the service of the temple, accommodated 
only to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Jewish nation, was of necessity abolished, 
when the purpose was accomplished for 
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which it was ordained; yet it by no means 
follows, that therefore all forms and cere¬ 
monies became from that time unlawful i 
or that the Christian Church was to have 
no ritual at all, because the Jewish law of 
ceremonies was done away, as inapplicable 
to the circumstances of this new covenant. 

A very different conclusion may with 
propriety be drawn from the declaration of 
the Apostle, that q “ we have an altar, 
** whereof they have no right to eat, who 
“ serve the tabernacle;” for in this r pas¬ 
sage, the commemorative sacrifice of the 
Christian is expressly opposed to the typi¬ 
cal offerings of the Jew ; and the Hebrews 
are taught to look from the ritual, which 
they were henceforward to renounce, to 
that new and spiritual service, that conti¬ 
nual sacrifice of praise, to be offered unto 
God by Jesus, the great High Priest of 
their new profession. We have also direct 
proof, that our Saviour thought it right to 
anticipate the wants of his Church, by 
* composing a prayer for his disciples; not 

q Heb. xiii. 10. r See Note LXV. Appendix. 

* See Note LXVI. Appendix. 
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only that it might form a part of all their 
devotions, both public and private; but 
that it might serve as a model by which 
their other common petitions were to be 
framed: and as if to sanction as highly as 
possible the use of common forms, he 
constantly attended the public worship of 
the temple and the synagogue; and him¬ 
self used the hymns of the Jewish ritual, 
on a remarkable * occasion, in his private 
devotions with his disciples. We know 
also how strongly he recommended asso¬ 
ciated worship, declaring, that he would 
honour the assemblies of Christians with 
his u especial presence; and we have al¬ 
ready adverted to the blessing which he 
taught them to expect, who on such occa¬ 
sions offered up to him with one accord 
their associated supplications. 

Although therefore it may be admitted, 
that no x formal and positive statute can be 
produced from the Scriptures, directing the 
Church to provide a form of prayer, or to 
ordain any other rite or ceremony; this 

* Matt. xxvi. SO. n Matt, xviii. 20. 

* See Note LXVII. Appendix. 
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silence cannot be allowed to counter¬ 
balance the indirect, but powerful evi¬ 
dence which they contain, that she both 
possessed and exercised this power from 
the first; it rather proves, that it was 
judged superfluous formally to vest her 
with a privilege so clearly inherent in the 
very nature of a spiritual society. Nor 
does the general usage of the inspired 
writers teach us to expect this direct evi¬ 
dence ; the fact was sufficiently notorious; 
and it was unnecessary to declare the law¬ 
fulness or expediency of that, which their 
own constant practice sufficiently justified. 

When we find St. Paul giving the Co¬ 
rinthians so many rules for the regular per¬ 
formance of public worship; 7 providing so 
carefully that all things should be done 
for *** the use of edifying;” that no prayers 
or thanksgivings should be offered, but 
such as the unlearned might understand 
and partake in; that every thing should 
be • “ done decently and in order,” with 
a due subordination, not only of the dis- 

r See Note LXVIII. Appendix. 

* Epbes. iv. 29. • 1 Cor. xiv. 
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ciple to his teacher, but of the ministers 
also to each other, according to their rank; 
and this, because b “ God is not the au- 
“ thor of confusion, but of peace;” we 
can no longer hesitate to acknowledge* 
that the authority claimed by the Church, 
to regulate and direct the public worship 
of her members by some settled form, is 
no more than the sure word of Scripture, 
and the practice of the Apostolic Church 
at Corinth, fully confirms. 

If, by continuing the inquiry, we dis¬ 
cover, that forms of prayer were in early 
and universal use among Christians; this 
will add greatly to the weight of testimony 
in favour of their lawfulness, as well as 
their expediency. The fact then may be 
c traced in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian,' Origen, and Cyprian; all of 
whom speak of particular forms used in 
their times in different churches. We 
have also very ancient liturgies yet pre¬ 
served; which, although they have de¬ 
scended to us in a corrupted state, and 

b See Note LXIX. Appendix. 

c See Note LXX. Appendix. 
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were certainly not composed by the holy 
Apostles, whose names they bear, may 
with great probability be considered as 
productions of the apostolic age, and as 
founded, in some degree, upon the prayers 
used by these holy men, or by those 
whom they appointed their successors. It 
may readily be believed, that, while expe¬ 
rience proved the necessity of an esta¬ 
blished form, the veneration in which 
the first inspired teachers of the Gospel 
were held would induce every Church to 
frame its liturgy, as nearly as possible, 
upon the model of the prayers which they 
had used during their personal ministry; 
and as the resemblance must have been 
notorious, it would stamp the form which 
bore it with a peculiar value. But, whether 
we attribute the names, by which these litur¬ 
gies were afterwards distinguished, to such 
a traditionary resemblance, or not; still 
the d fact with which we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned is unimpeachable; namely, that 
the use of public forms may be traced to 

d See Note LXXI. Appendix. 
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the earliest age of the Church. Upon no 
other principle indeed can we acoount for 
their evident universality in after tiroes. 
No ingenuity of reasoning can render it 
credible, that the whole Church, or any 
particular branch of it, should at once 
have departed from the primitive mode of 
public worship, and endeavoured to bind 
its members to the use of a common litur¬ 
gy; and that such an innovation should 
have met with no resistance, hut have 
been so quietly and universally submitted 
to, that it is now impossible to trace even 
the period erf its introduction. 

The history of the Church abundantly 
proves, that zealous and faithful men were 
always to be found in it, who would stre¬ 
nuously have opposed such an unautho¬ 
rized deviation from its godly discipline, 
had it been attempted: nor can it be be¬ 
lieved, that, while some documents remain 
of every other controversy, which disturbed 
the peace of Christianity; while the re¬ 
membrance of every heresy is preserved, 
in the works of its author, or the answers 
of his opponents; while every schismatical 
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aberration from established discipline has 
been faithfully recorded; this great and 
momentous change should have been pass* 
ed over in silence. Until then it can be 
shewn, that the primitive churches used 
no liturgies; that they were altogether the 
invention of a later age, and were then 
publicly protested against, as an unlawful 
innovation; we must be allowed to con¬ 
sider the universal practice of so many 
centuries as affording sufficient proof, not 
only that the authority which originally 
imposed them was unquestionable, but 
that the * wisdom and necessity of the ap¬ 
pointment was manifest. 

If then the power and authority of the 
Church to ordain rites and ceremonies 
cannot be disproved, it must be the duty 
of all her members to conform to her 
constitutions. Nothing short of dear and 
positive evidence, that this power has been 
illegally exercised ; that the public service 
of a particular Church is profaned by su¬ 
perstitious or idolatrous practices; or that 

* See Note LXXII. Appendix. 
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forms and ceremonies have been intro¬ 
duced into it, manifestly repugnant to the 
doctrines of Christianity, and incompa¬ 
tible with the duties which it enjoins, can 
justify a departure from them. And every 
departure admitting not of such an apo¬ 
logy, is a f breach of Christian unity; which 
can only be maintained, when the mem¬ 
bers of the Church, in strict imitation of 
that primitive society spoken of in the 
text, “ continue stedfastly,” not only in 
her apostolic “ doctrine,” but also in her 
“ fellowship” and in her “ prayers.” 

II. As each particular Church has the 
power of appointing its own ritual, which 
its members cannot disregard without a 
breach of unity; so are there certain or¬ 
dinances of public worship, to which all 
Christians and every Church are equally 
bound to conform, because they are of 
divine institution and perpetual obliga¬ 
tion. 

The Church, being a society chosen out 
of the world, was to be distinguished from 

f See Note LXX1II. Appendix. 
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it by some external ceremonies peculiar to 
itself; which might closely 'unite its mem¬ 
bers, however locally, separated, and might 
become a sign and seal of that faith and 
those privileges, by which they were to be 
known from the rest of mankind. Such 
are the two sacraments; which, whether 
we consider their origin or their object, 
will appear to be equally binding upon all 
Christians of every age : for they were in¬ 
stituted by our Saviour himself; the one, 
as the gate of admission unto the cove¬ 
nanted privileges of his spiritual kingdom; 
the other, as a perpetual memorial of the 
death he suffered for us, and of the bene¬ 
fits resulting to us from that sacrifice. 

Who then can read our Saviour’s so¬ 
lemn declaration to Nicodemus, that, 
b “ except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
“ dom of heaven,” and conceive himself 
at liberty to reject the sacrament of bap¬ 
tism ? Or who can profess himself a be¬ 
liever in the propitiatory sacrifice offered 

f See Note LXXIV. Appendix. h John iii. 5. 
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by Jesus Christ upoo the cross for the. 
sins of man, and refuse to celebrate and 
shew forth this death, by the simple,, yet 
significant mode of commemoration, which 
he has appointed ? 

Even, then, if baptism were a mere rite 
of admission into the Christian Church, 
and the Lord’s Supper no more than a 
commemoration of our Saviour’s death; 
the certainty that He himself commanded 
us to observe them, would sufficiently bind 
them upon all who call themselves Chris¬ 
tians. But they are much more; they are 
sacraments; outward and visible signs, of 
inward grace bestowed upon us, they are 
at once the means of procuring it, and 
pledges granted by God himself to assure 
us of its reception. The baptized Chris¬ 
tian is a different being from the unbap¬ 
tized heathen: the one possesses faculties 
and affections, privileges and expectations, 
to which the other is of necessity a stran¬ 
ger : by baptism, he is, as the Church ex¬ 
presses it, made “ a member of Christ, a 
“ child of God, an inheritor of the king- 
“ dom of heavenj” and, as such, a new 
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principle is implanted within him, by which 
he is rendered capable of cultivating the 
desires, and performing- the duties, indis¬ 
pensable in all, who are admitted into this 
new and spiritual state. 

Such then being the benefits conferred 
in baptism, it cannot be doubted, that the 
sacrament, which adoiits us into the fa* 
mily of God, and gives us a share in the 
privileges set apart for his household, must 
also be essential to Christian unity: for it 
cannot well be conceived, that he can be 
one with the Church, which is composed 
of God’s children, who has- no part nor lot 
in their adoption and inheritance; and 
is incapable of performing the duties, 
expected from them, having never *par¬ 
taken in that spiritual regeneration, by 
which the new man is raised up in the 
human heart, and power is given to the 
fallen sons of Adam to triumph over the 
enemies of his ; salvation. While, however,' 
we thus lay down the scriptural rate with 
that precision which becomes the stewards 

' See Note LXXV. Appendix. 
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of God’s mysteries; still we speak as men, 
commissioned plainly to declare the coun¬ 
sel of God, but by no means affirming 
more, respecting any part of the divine 
plan of redemption by Jesus Christ, than 
has been clearly revealed. We presume 
not to say, that no possible case can be 
imagined, in which God may dispense 
with his own ordinances.; but such and 
so decided is the language of Scripture 
respecting the nature and the efficacy of 
baptism, as the appointed means of ad¬ 
mission into that state of salvation, in 
which every member of Christ’s Church is 
or has been placed; and as the channel 
through which the ordinary gifts of the 
Spirit are bestowed, to enable us to per¬ 
form the duties of our Christian calling; 
that the want of it can be excused by no¬ 
thing but an insuperable necessity. Of 
that necessity, be it remembered that 
God will be the judge, and not man. To 
him therefore we should be satisfied to 
leaye the case of those, who unhappily 
have not participated in this sacrament; 
asserting only, in the moderate and well 
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weighed language of our own excellent 
Church, that k “ baptism is generally ne- 
“ cessary to salvation.” 

If the sacrament of baptism be essential 
to Christian unity, because it is the ap¬ 
pointed means of admission to that com¬ 
munity of hopes and privileges, which 
binds Christians together; the sacrament 
of the eucharist is so to be considered, be¬ 
cause it is the instituted mode of confirm¬ 
ing these hopes, and preserving to us the 
enjoyment of these privileges; because it 
is, moreover, the service by which Christ 
himself has commanded us to express our 
sense of them; to seek a continuance of 
them; and solemnly to devote ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to the performance 
of those duties, both towards God and 
man; on which our final salvation is made 
to depend. 

There is perhaps no particular, in which 
the sentiments of Christians have suffered 
so' melancholy, so humiliating a change, 
as in their reverence'for this holy sacra- 

k See Note LXXVI. Appendix. 
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ment, and their sense of its necessity. 
Among the first recorded practices of the 
Christian Church, we find this, that its 
members “ continued stedfast in breaking 
“ of bread.” During the lives of the Apo¬ 
stles, so full and deep was the conviction 
of its importance and obligation, that we 
have no account of an assembly for the 
purpose of devotion, where the Lord’s 
Supper was not celebrated. For many 
ages after, it continued the distinctive 
mark of the Christian profession; that 
high and awful mystery, by which the dis¬ 
ciples were separated unto God, as 1 “ a 
“ peculiar people, an holy nation.” Their 
ordinary services, their prayers, and their 
sermons, were accessible to all; the infidel, 
as well as the believer, was invited to 
come, and listen to the word of God ; he 
was permitted to witness the pure worship 
of prayer and praise, which they offered; 
and, if he pleased, to join in its celebra¬ 
tion. But from the table of the Lord, all 
were m excluded, but the faithful. 

1 1 Pet. ii. 9. ra See Note LXXV1I. Appendix. 
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Not only was no heathen allowed to 
be present at this great solemnity, but 
even Christians themselves, unless they 
n “ adorned the doctrine of God their Sa- 
“ viour,” by the purity of their lives and 
conversation, were not admitted to taste 
of the heavenly banquet! And let it be 
observed, that, while the denial of this 
holy sacrament was judged the °greatest 
temporal punishment, which the Church 
had power to inflict, even on the most no¬ 
torious sinner; so highly, may we not add 
so properly, were its benefits appreciated, 
that no other was found necessary. 

The contrast between modern neglect 
and those times of primitive discipline, is 
too painful to dwell iipon : it is our lot to 
live in times, whdn, partly it may be al¬ 
lowed from wanton and unjust exertion of 
ecclesiastical power, in an age of darkness 
and usurpation; but more from that over¬ 
weening spirit of independence, which 
grew out of successful opposition to it; 
the censures of the Church have lost all 

n Titus ii. 10. 0 See Note LXXVIII. Appendix. 
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their efficacy : and so far has this holy sa¬ 
crament sunk in estimation, that many 
who call themselves Christians, and pro¬ 
fess to be in unity with the Church, wil¬ 
fully abstain from the Lord’s table, and 
thus cut themselves off from one of the 
greatest of their spiritual privileges. 

Some, doubtless, fall into this grievous 
error through mistaken, though reverent 
views of the eucharist itself, or of the pro¬ 
per p preparation for receiving it: but 
many, very many, especially among those 
whose superior education and attainments 
would lead us to expect better things from 
them, are found to neglect this most im¬ 
portant benefit of their Christian calling, 
for no other reason, than that they have 
never seriously thought of its nature or its 
value. If however that Church which 
was founded by the Apostles,' which grew 
up under their especial superintendance, 
and enjoyed the advantage of their ex¬ 
ample, may be considered as a model, by 
which we are to q “ build up ourselves on 

P See Note LXXIX. Appendix. <j Jude 20 . 
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our most holy faith;” then we must 
“ continue stedfast in the Apostles’ doc- 
“ trine and fellowship, in breaking of 
“ bread, and in prayers.” 

• But if not; if Christianity has changed 
its character, and some new lights have 
sprung up in these latter days, which 
shew that the precepts of the Gospel are 
bo longer obligatory ; that the practice of 
Christ’s immediate disciples is no rule for 
our conduct; and that his most solemn 
institutions may be safely neglected, or 
despised, by those-who call themselves 
members of his body, and heirs of his 
kingdom; then may unity of prayers or 
sacraments, of doctrine or of discipline, 
be alike disregarded as antiquated and 
obsolete observances, in which we have 
neither interest nor concern. Such opi¬ 
nions, so utterly irreconcileable with every 
idea of Christian association and duty in¬ 
culcated by the Scriptures, require no re¬ 
futation : to state them plainly, is to shew 
their deformity and their danger. But 
between them and conformity to the 
practice stated in the text, there can be 

k 3 
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no alternative. If men may not worship 
God according to the dictates of their own 
vain imaginations, where shall they look 
for direction, but to his revealed word? 
or what purer example can they propose 
to themselves, than that of the Church 
which the Apostles in person ruled? In 
the Scriptures they will find evidence suffi¬ 
ciently strong to satisfy all who will impar¬ 
tially weigh it, that the Church has a 
power, inherent in herself, to make the 
necessary provisions for the decent and or¬ 
derly celebration of her public service; 
and that, independent of all such regu¬ 
lations, which, as they may be varied ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances and situation 
of each particular branch of it, are binding 
only upon the members of that branch; 
there are divine offices, even the two sa¬ 
craments, appointed by Christ himself, and 
therefore of perpetual and universal obli¬ 
gation. 

No society of Christians can set these 
aside, without forfeiting its title to be es¬ 
teemed a part of the body of Christ; no 
Christian can neglect them, without vir- 
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tually cutting himself off from the commu- 
.nion of saints, and hazarding his eternal 
salvation. If from the state of public con¬ 
fusion and disorder, of individual peril and 
uncertainty, consequent upon such an un¬ 
authorized deviation from the rule of 
Scripture, and the practice of the first dis¬ 
ciples, as recorded by the Evangelist for 
our instruction, we turn to the consider¬ 
ation of that unity of devotion, recom¬ 
mended by the text, and enforced by the 
discipline of our own Church; how fair, 
how lovely is the prospect! 

If any spectacle can give us an idea of 
heavenly occupations and delights in this 
our mortal state, it must be that of a 
Christian congregation, prostrate before 
the footstool of the same God; and joining 
with one heart and one soul in the same 
fervent and devout expressions of faith, of 
hope, of gratitude^ of reverence, of obe¬ 
dience. 

When then the mind is carried on from a 
single congregation thus employed to the 
idea, that the whole national Church is at 
the same time engaged in hallowing the 
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Christian sabbath by one common act of 
devotion; striving together in prayer; and 
pouring forth from every town and every 
village the same voice of supplication, 
praise, and thanksgiving, in his name who 
is the Saviour of all; can we doubt the 
r prevailing efficacy of such an offering, 
when sincerely made ? or can we imagine 
a closer resemblance to the conduct of 
that heavenly assembly, which * “ serveth 
“ God day and night” continually! 

When to this we add, that every mem¬ 
ber of the Church has been regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit, and received into the 
number of God’s faithful and elect chil¬ 
dren by baptism; what shall we require to 
complete the picture, but that they, who 
thus have been admitted into the fellow¬ 
ship of Christ’s religion; who thus abide 
in the doctrine, and join in the prayers of 
that Church, which may justly claim to be 
1 “ built upon the foundation of the Apo- 
“ sties and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
“ being the chief corner stoneshould 

r See Note LXXX. Appendix. * Rev. vii. 15. 

* Ephes. ii. 20. 
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also “ continue stedfast,” in the great 
leading characteristic of true Christian 
worship, “ the breaking of bread !” 

Thus connected by every external bond 
of unity, and u “ going up with the multi- 
“ tude to the house of God, with the 
“ voice of joy and praise,” it might be 
hoped, that the Spirit of Peace, of which 
they would then be made partakers, would 
also dwell in their hearts; and accompa¬ 
nying them into the world, and directing 
them in their daily conversation, as well 
as in their religious services, would induce 
them to 1 “ follow peace with all men 
and to prove that they were the faithful 
disciples of him y “ who loved us, and 
“ gave himself for us,” by the love which 
they uniformly manifested one towards 
another. 

u Psalm xlii. 4 . * Heb. xii. 14. ? Gal. ii. 20. 
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1 Cor. iii. 3. 

Whereas there is among you envying, and strife, 
and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as 
men ? 

WHEN the present distracted state of the 
Christian world is compared with the har¬ 
mony and union which prevailed in the 
infant Church at Jerusalem, as described 
by the Evangelist; so lamentable a de¬ 
parture from primitive excellence cannot 
but excite sensations of humiliation and 
sorrow in the mind of every man, who is 
zealous for the honour of his religion, 
and well instructed in the duties of its pro¬ 
fessors. 

Little consolation will such a person de¬ 
rive from knowing, that the divisions whicH 1 
now harass the Church are not peculiar 
to the present day. For he will perceive 
that their danger is not less alarming, nor 
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their guilt less deadly, because we have in¬ 
herited them from our forefathers, or can 
discover the injurious operations of their 
influence in almost every page of ecclesi¬ 
astical history. The language of the Apo¬ 
stle in the text shews indeed, that the evil 
had begun to work even in his days; but 
it proves also, to the confusion of the pre¬ 
sent generation, that it was then universally 
known, deplored, and censured as an evil: 
men were not accustomed to “regard it 
with indifference; it had not so far insinu¬ 
ated itself into the very vitals of Christi¬ 
anity, as to render the remedy, by which 
alone it could be counteracted, as intolera¬ 
ble as the disease; nor were there to be 
found any so hardy or so blind, as to deny 
the mischief of disunion, or to maintain, 
that religious discord is not unpleasing in 
the sight of God. Still however it will be 
useful to trace these divisions to their 
source; for such an investigation will.at 
least empower us to attach the -guilt of 
producing them where it ought to be fixed; 


4 Sep Note LXXX1. Appendix. 
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and to shew that the contests and animo¬ 
sities, which have disturbed the Church, are 
not to be rashly attributed to the miscon¬ 
duct of its ministers, much less to any in¬ 
herent defects in our holy faith itself; but 
rather to the perversity of that nature, 
which it was intended to reform. 

The first breach of unity upon record 
took place in the church at Corinth, when 
under the immediate superintendance of 
St. Paul, whose authority was in vain ex¬ 
erted to repair it: for though he succeeded 
in restoring a temporary harmony, the 
epistles written by b Clement to the same 
Church, not long after the martyrdom of 
that Apostle, bear testimony to the dissen¬ 
sions by which it still continued to be agi¬ 
tated. Hence then it is manifest, that 
schism and contention may disturb a 
church, although no possible charge of 
deficiency, either in zeal or ability, can be 
brought against its ministers. 

Where the Apostles themselves officiated, 
there could have been no pretence for such 

>> See Note LXXXII. Appendix. 
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an accusation: their doctrine could not 
have differed in essential points; none of 
them could have been wanting in diligent 
attention to the laborious duties of their 
important office; and the Holy Spirit 
vouchsafed to all the same confirmation of 
their mission, by granting c “ signs and 
“ wonders to be done by their hands/’ 
Yet the Corinthians formed into parties, 
and affected to class themselves under dif¬ 
ferent teachers; forgetting that they had 
all been called into the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ; and that, as brethren, it became 
them to be d “ perfectly joined together in 
“ the same mind, and in the same judg- 
“ ment.” 

It requires then little argument to prove, 
that the original causes of disunion are not 
to be found in the nature of Christianity 
itself, nor to be charged upon the frailties 
or defects of its teachers. As God is love, 
and willeth that his disciples should love 
one another, his precepts must tend to 
promote the harmony in which he delights: 

c Acts xiv. S. d 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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and though the ministers of Christ will 
never be wholly exempt from the infirmities 
of their brethren; their personal defects 
cannot justify rebellion against the autho¬ 
rity, by which they are appointed; nor 
can the spirit of disorder and contention, 
which manifested itself even under the rule 
of the Apostles, be justly imputed to the 
“weaknesses or errors of their uninspired 
successors. As if however to remove all 
ground for such an imputation, and to 
vindicate those who were to follow him and 
his fellow-labourers in their sacred office 
from being undeservedly censured, as the 
authors of an evil, which the predictions of 
his blessed Master had taught him to con¬ 
sider as inevitable; St. Paul takes occasion 
in the text to fix upon the Corinthians 
themselves the guilt of that sin, which, in 
the discharge of his apostolic office, it 
became him to reprove. “ Whereas there 
“ is among you envying, and strife, and 
“ divisions, are ye not carnal ?” Your con¬ 
tests, far from being a consequence of 

e See Note LXXXIII. Appendix. 
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your conversion to Christianity, are a con¬ 
vincing proof, that ye are yet in great 
measure strangers to its influence; that ye 
submit to be directed by carnal impulses, 
instead of yielding yourselves as servants to 
Jesus Christ, and obeying the suggestions 
of his Holy Spirit. Whether such is the 
true import of these words, “ ye are car- 
“ nal,” will best be determined by the 
context. The Apostle tells them, that he 
cannot yet declare unto them the whole 
mystery of the doctrine of Christ, nor speak 
unto them in the language, which, as a 
minister of Christ, he wished to employ, 
because they were unable to bear it; not 
having wholly f laid aside those evil pro¬ 
pensities of a depraved nature, which were 
to be exchanged for humility, peaceable¬ 
ness, and docility, before their minds could 
be competent to the admission and com¬ 
prehension of divine truth. He therefore 
compares them to “ babes,” who are “ fed 
“ with milk,” because they cannot digest 
the food of men; thus giving them to un- 

f See Note LXXX1V. Appendix. 
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derstand, that what they had hitherto learn¬ 
ed from him were but the first s rudiments 
of Christian knowledge; simple elements, 
adapted to the intellect of children, and 
preparatory only to that more full and 
perfect information, which was reserved for 
those who had ears to hear and hearts to 
receive the treasures of heavenly wisdom. 

“ I, brethren, could not speak unto you 
“ as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, 
“ even as unto babes in Christ. 1 have 
“ fed you with milk, and not with meat: 
“ for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
“ neither yet now are ye able. For ye are 
** yet carnal.” By telling them then that 
they “ are carnal,” may we not conceive 
him to mean, that they had but imperfectly 
adopted the Christian character; that they 
were more under the rule of those h pas¬ 
sions, which sway the natural man, than 
was consistent with the spirit of the ‘ reli¬ 
gion they now professed ? 

The Apostle has still further explained 

K See Note LXXXV. Appendix. 

•> See Note LXXXVI. Appendix. 
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his meaning by observing, that their divi¬ 
sions are a sign that they k “ walk as men 
that is, after the manner of men, and not 
as Christians ought to walk; following the 
example of the heathen philosophers, who 
arranged themselves in sects, and assumed 
the names of their respective teachers, as 
party distinctions; instead of submitting 
with humility to one common head, and 
regarding the ministers set over them only 
as instruments in his hand, who was the 
Author of their faith, and alone entitled to 
their obedience. 

It appears then that St. Paul, far from 
considering the maintenance of different 
religious opinions, or the formation of se¬ 
parate societies . under teachers of their 
own selection, to be practices in which 
Christians had a natural and unalienable 
right to indulge, regarded the tendency to 
such conduct, which he observed in the Co¬ 
rinthians, as a proof that they were not 
wholly 1 “ renewed in the spirit of their 
“ minds.” Christianity, he argued, was a 

k See Note LXXXVIII. Appendix. 1 Eph. iv. 23. 
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religion of unity and peace; and “envy- 
“ ing, strife, and divisions” could only pre¬ 
vail among those who were yet “ babes in 
“ Christ,” but partially acquainted with 
the doctrines they had embraced, and little 
conversant in its duties. If then such evils 
are to be attributed to the prevalence of a 
carnal spirit over the influence of our holy 
faith; it will follow, that the sources of 
disunion are to be sought in those charac¬ 
teristic propensities of our nature, which it 
is the object of the Gospel to rectify or re¬ 
strain; we must inquire into the motives by 
which men, as men, are engaged to resist 
authority, and to contend with one an¬ 
other; and then we shall have discovered 
the causes of every struggle, and every 
separation, which has hitherto disgraced 
the name and diminished the benefits of 
Christianity. 

Solomon, whose intimate acquaintance 
with the human heart will not be disputed, 
assures us, that m “ only by pride cometh 
“ contention;” and in confirmation of his 


m Prov. xiii. 10. 
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assertion it will be found, that every rebel¬ 
lious opposition to lawful authority in re¬ 
ligious matters; every instance of debate, 
of strife, or of schism recorded in the 
Scriptures, may be traced to the uncon¬ 
trolled indulgence of this passion. The 
first blood spilt upon the earth stained the 
hand of one, who, having set up his own 
judgment and his own wisdom as the rule 
by which he was to serve God, presumed 
thus to assert his right to alter the divinely 
instituted worship of his Maker. And did 
the present occasion allow us to investigate 
the circumstances attending this earliest 
effect of the depravity entailed by the sin 
of Adam upon his posterity, it would not 
be difficult to n shew, that pride sowed the 
seeds of dissension, and finally raised the 
arm of the murderer against his brother’s 
life. 

The Apostle St. Jude, when dehorting 
Christians from the evil and the guilt of 
rebellion against lawful authority in the 
Church, mentions also another model, 

n See Note LXXXIX. Appendix. 
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which such violators of Christian unity ap¬ 
peared to him to have adopted. 0 “ They 
“ have gone in the way of Cain,” says he, 
“ and perished in the gainsaying of Core.” 
The origin of p Corah’s rebellion was evi¬ 
dently pride. He could not submit to that 
subordination of ranks in the Jewish church 
which God had established. In his eyes, 
all the congregation was equally holy; and 
therefore he and his company were as 
much entitled to bear rule as Moses and 
Aaron. In their own estimation, they had 
the necessary personal qualifications for 
spiritual authority; and they presumed 
that these qualifications were sufficient evi¬ 
dence of their right to assume the power 
they coveted. Any attempt therefore to 
control them they denounced as tyranny 
and usurpation, which they were fully deter¬ 
mined to resist. So great was this infa¬ 
tuated self-conceit, that they were content 
to appeal to God himself for the decision 
of their claim; thus challenging their Cre¬ 
ator to defend his own appointments, and 
to disprove their right to new model the 

° Jude 11 . P See Note XC. Appendix. 
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public service which he required, according 
to the dictates of their own inclinations. 

The event of this appeal proves, that no 
fancied qualifications for the ministerial 
office can supersede the necessity of di¬ 
vine appointment, or justify any man in 
q “ taking this honour unto himself,” or 
exercising its functions, until he has re¬ 
ceived a regular commission. Even Jesus 
Christ, we are assured, “glorified not him- 
“ self to be made an high priest,” but sub¬ 
mitted to the necessity of an outward call¬ 
ing ; thus teaching us his disciples, that no 
inward r gifts, however extraordinary, no 
conviction of holiness, however well found¬ 
ed, can authorize any man to act as his 
ambassador, (the character with which 
every priest is. necessarily invested,) until 
he has received his credentials from God 
himself, through the hands of those who 
have succeeded the Apostles in their pecu¬ 
liar office and power. 

These examples then, drawn from the 
sacred pages, suggest to us the two princi¬ 
pal causes of religious disunion. The one, 

1 Heb. v. 4, 5. r See Note XCI. Appendix. 
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that pride of superior wisdom, which shews 
itself in presuming to alter the instituted 
ordinances of God; the other, that conceit 
of superior holiness and spiritual gifts, 
which incites its deluded possessors to resist 
his appointed ministers, and to obtrude 
themselves into sacred offices, which they 
have no other title to undertake, than that 
furnished them by their own arrogant opi¬ 
nion of their personal merits and qualifica¬ 
tions. In either case, individual offenders 
against established order may be so far 
blinded as to suppose, that they are doing 
God service: but the “ envying, strife, and 
“ divisions,” which they will ever produce 
in the Church, will furnish melancholy proof 
that such labourers ’ “ know not what 
“ manner of spirit they are of j” and that, 
however they may imagine themselves to 
be acting under the sanction and direction 
of divine authority, they are still in truth 
“ carnal, and walk as men.” To trace to 
their source the various divisions which the 
annals of the Church have recorded, and 
to shew how far each of them might in its 
• Luke ix* 55. 
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commencement be referred to one of these 
modifications of pride, as its probable 
cause, would be an invidious, though not 
perhaps a difficult task. 

The student in ecclesiastical history, once 
possessed of those general principles of 
church communion with which a careful 
examination of Scripture will furnish him, 
may however be safely left to pursue the 
inquiry for himself. They will enable him 
to recognize legitimate ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, amidst the conflicting assertions and 
confident claims of those, who either wholly 
deny its existence, or affirm that it reposes 
in themselves: they will instruct him to 
distinguish 1 “ the faith once delivered to 
“ the saints” from the errors of its pre¬ 
tended disciples ; and convince him, that 
Christianity itself is not chargeable with 
the miseries and conflicts, which those who 
are ignorant of its true spirit have intro¬ 
duced among its professors. 

The proper line of discrimination how¬ 
ever must be carefully drawn, that due 
credit for conscientious motives may be . 

* Jude 8. 
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given to many who have separated from 
the Church; that ample allowances may 
be made for prejudices of education, and 
for all the various circumstances which 
give a tone and colour to human opinion, 
and often imperceptibly bias the judgment, 
and prevent the free exertion of the rea¬ 
soning faculty. We may humbly hope that 
a merciful God, who knows whereof we are 
made, and alone can mark the operation 
of those secret springs which actuate the 
conduct of individuals, will look with an 
eye of mercy upon all who so wander from 
his fold; and thus hoping, we shall re¬ 
member that he who taught us n “ not to 
“ judge or set at nought our brother,” 
taught us also to desire and to seek the 
good of all. In our conduct therefore and 
demeanour towards individuals, whatever 
may be their religious opinions or profes¬ 
sion, we are to hold the truth in love; 
neither compromising it from tenderness 
to those by whom it is rejected, nor 
tempted by our zeal for its support to 
forget the great duty of charity. For 
“ Rom. xiv. 10. 
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though the Scriptures declare that all di¬ 
visions among Christians originally spring 
from the same evil root of pride, yet divi¬ 
sions once produced may be perpetuated 
upon less reprehensible principles; and 
however the first authors of heresies or 
schisms may be amenable to that fearful 
woe denounced by our Saviour himself 
against those who x cause offences; yet 
we trust that many, whom their persua¬ 
sions or example may have led into er¬ 
ror; many, who have received it as an 
hereditary possession, and seem scarcely 
to have possessed the opportunity or the 
means of emancipating themselves from 
those prejudices, in which education and 
habit have involved them; maybe exempt¬ 
ed from much of their guilt and their con¬ 
demnation. But be this as it may, our duty 
cannot be mistaken; y “ as far as lieth 
“ in us, we must live peaceably” with such 
persons, though we condemn their errors; 
and while we * contend earnestly for the 
discipline as well as doctrine of the Church, 

1 Matt, xviii. 7 . y Rom. xii. 18. 

* See Note XCII. Appendix. 
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as becomes its appointed guardians; in 
the true spirit of Christian charity, we 
should never cease to pour forth our ear¬ 
nest prayers to God, that he would be 
pleased to recall them to the truth. 

In proceeding therefore to apply these 
observations to the origin of those divi¬ 
sions, which have continually disturbed 
our Church from the period of the Refor¬ 
mation to the present hour; it is intended 
rather to inquire into the circumstances 
which produced them, than the motives of 
those by whom they may have been occa¬ 
sioned or promoted. The causes of reli¬ 
gious disunion, and the motives of its au¬ 
thors, are indeed declared in general terms 
by the Spirit of truth. But how far the 
general censures and denunciations of holy 
Writ may be applicable to particular cases, 
it will ever be difficult and hazardous to 
determine : 8 “ the heart is deceitful above 
“ all things;” and many are they whom 
it teaches to b “ call evil good, and good 
“ evil;” to fancy themselves desirous of 

a Jeremiah xvii. 9. b Icaiah y. 20 • 
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supporting the cause of truth and holiness, 
when in fact, they are advocates of party 
feelings, of unreasonable prejudices, or of 
indefensible errors. 

The Reformation was effected in this 
country under circumstances, which, how¬ 
ever trying and difficult they proved to the 
Reformers themselves, were in some re¬ 
spects particularly favourable to the purity 
and efficacy of their labours. The c pre¬ 
judices of Henry VIII. in favour of the su¬ 
perstitious doctrines of the Romish Church 
were scarcely counterbalanced by his jea¬ 
lousy of its temporal usurpations, although 
these trenched upon his authority, and 
thwarted his passions. Hence the impe¬ 
tuous, unsteady, and tyrannical disposition 
of their sovereign, obliged the venerable 
Cranmer and his associates to proceed 
with anxious d circumspection in their dan¬ 
gerous labour. They were also themselves 
wise and c moderate men, averse to all hasty 
and violent measures, and desirous of re- 

c Sec Note XCIII. Appendix. 

d See Note XCIV. Appendix. 

c See Note XCV. Appendix. 
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moving the corruptions of the Church, 
without injuring that apostolic doctrine 
and constitution which it had preserved. 
By carefully studying the writings of the 
early f Fathers, and the history of the first 
ages of Christianity, they had been enabled 
to trace the innovations of Popery to their 
source, and clearly to distinguish them 
from the truth which they had so long de¬ 
based and obscured. Under the superin¬ 
tendance and direction of such men, the 
Church 6f England became an example of 
.purity in doctrine and discipline; and as 
such, she excited the « admiration of those 
who were engaged in the same labour in 
foreign countries, and obtained their un¬ 
qualified commendation. From them she 
received the honourable h title of “ the 
“ soundest portion of the Reformation 
and while they praised God for having 
raised up such a bulwark for the Protestant 
cause, they hesitated not to express their 
unfeigned * regret, that circumstances over 

f See Note XCVI. Appendix, 
s See Note XCVI1. Appendix. 
h See Note XCV11I. Appendix. 

> See Note XC1X". Appendix. 
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which they had no control prevented them 
from conforming in all respects to her 
model. 

Her doctrines they allowed to be pure, 
her discipline to be primitive and apo¬ 
stolic ; and they particularly applauded the 
k moderation which had induced her to re¬ 
quire no more of her members, than by 
evident warranty of Scripture could be 
proved; and to abstain in her public for¬ 
mularies from the deep investigation of 
those intricate questions, which had in¬ 
volved other branches of the Reformation 
in so much perplexity and confusion. Such 
then was the Church of England in the 
judgment of those Protestants, amongst 
whom her bitterest enemies were after¬ 
wards fostered. Too many however of 
the foreign Reformers, although originally 
impressed with reverence for the ancient 
government of the Church, being, as they 
conceived, compelled to deviate from it, 
and to form a new ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion for themselves, soon became ena¬ 
moured of their own work. Habit made 

k See Note C. Appendix. 
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them partial to the discipline which neces¬ 
sity had introduced; and they learned by 
degrees to identify the episcopal order 
with the errors of Popery, and to consider 
the new model as essential to the complete 
triumph of spiritual liberty. While they 
were thus dividing the Church of Christ, 
professedly with the intent of rendering 
its reformation still more perfect, their ex¬ 
ample could not but be generally injurious. 
When once the barriers of ancient autho¬ 
rity had been removed, and men were 
taught that they might form ecclesias¬ 
tical institutions, and appoint ecclesiastical 
rulers for themselves, the lesson was too 
flattering to the pride of human nature 
not to be speedily learned. And as the 
oppressive tyranny of the Romish Church 
had predisposed its victims to confound 
the authority itself with its abuse, a sys¬ 
tem which promised effectually to secure 
them against a recurrence of such oppres¬ 
sion, by destroying the whole form of go¬ 
vernment under which it had been exer¬ 
cised, easily found supporters. 

Some therefore, even at this early pe- 
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riod, had arisen in our own country, and 
declared themselves not satisfied with the 
prudent and deliberate measures of their 
superiors. In their zeal against Romish 
errors, they 1 demanded a total abrogation 
of the discipline and ceremonial which 
those errors had polluted: not contented 
with removing the superstitions which Po¬ 
pery had engrafted upon the ancient forms 
of worship, they required that those forms 
themselves should be laid aside, as if they 
had been incurably tainted by the mix¬ 
ture : the most decent vestments, the most 
innocent and even edifying ceremonies, if 
once used by the mystic Babylon, were 
in their opinion to be regarded as equally 
abominable with her most childish trap¬ 
pings and disgusting mummeries: and not 
only did they expect the abuses of lawful 
authority, which she had sanctioned, to be 
reformed, but the hierarchy itself to be 
abolished, as the worst minister of her 
corruptions. While such were the secret 
wishes of many, who however had yet 

1 See Note CI. Appendix, 
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given no other open proof of discontent, 
than by objecting to the ministerial habits 
retained in the Church, as at least inex¬ 
pedient, if not unlawful; the reestablish¬ 
ment of the Papal sway under Mary, and 
the bloody persecution which attended it, 
drove numbers both of the laity and the 
clergy beyond the seas, to find a tempo¬ 
rary refuge from the storm, in the charit¬ 
able hospitality of their Protestant brethren. 

The salutary restraints of that ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, which, under the super¬ 
intendance of Cranmer, had been gene¬ 
rally exercised with temperate firmness, 
being thus at once removed; and the in¬ 
novating spirit of the discontented being 
encouraged by the example of those who 
had afforded them shelter, their leaders 
assembled at m Frankfort; and having se¬ 
cured the protection of the magistrates, 
set up a new n order and discipline of their 
own, in which the ° ancient form of epi- 

n See Note CII. Appendix. 

“ See Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 129. 

• See Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 129, 130. Articles 7* 9. 
p. 135. Articles 39, 40^ 41, 42, 43. p. 144. Answers 
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scopal government was superseded; the 
P catechism of Calvin substituted for that 
of the Church of England; and the Li¬ 
turgy hastily qrenounced, as not always 
agreeable to the word of God, as enjoining 
a ceremonial, unprofitable in some respects, 
intolerable in others. 

Thus did the schism which afterwards 
rent the Church of England in pieces first 
re^r its head in a foreign land: and the 
pressure of external persecution, which has 
generally been found to unite the sufferers 
more closely for their mutual support, in 
this instance afforded an opportunity to 
factious and turbulent men, of inflicting a 
wound upon the Protestant Church, more 
grievous than all the evil which the malice 
of its open enemies could devise for its 
injury. 

The blood of the martyrs set the seal of 
truth to that reformed religion which they 
taught, and some even of those who had 


of Hales, Whitehead, &c. to the reasons of Horne and 
the Episcopalians. 

P See Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 130. 

9 See Note C1I1. Appendix. 
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been proof against their arguments, were 
converted by the constancy with which 
they endured the suffering of death, rather 
than renounce r “ the truth as it is in 
“ Jesus.” But while these illustrious men 
* “ were tortured, not accepting deliver- 
“ ance,” that the purity of the Gospel 
might triumph in their death ; their exiled 
brethren were too many of them labouring 
in the work of trouble and division, and 
giving that advantage to the common 
enemy by their dissensions, which he had 
in vain attempted to gain, by assailing the 
doctrines of the Reformation, or persecut¬ 
ing its defenders. 

These unfortunate contentions, if not 
openly promoted, were at least not ‘dis¬ 
couraged by Calvin; who, "disappointed by 
the prudence of Cranmer in his attempt to 
direct the English Reformation, seemed 
not unwilling to lend his aid to those who 
w r ere destroying the fabric, which he had 

' Ephes. iv. 21. • Heb. xi. 85. 

t See Calvin’s Answer to Knox and others. Phoenix, 
vol. ii. p. 69. 

u See Note CIV. Appendix. 
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not been permitted to rear after his own 
model. To him the discontented con¬ 
stantly appealed; and by his epistles he 
strengthened their opposition to those who 
were determined to maintain the establish¬ 
ed ritual and government of their Church, 
as far as their unfortunate circumstances 
would permit; and when finally driven 
from the field, under his auspices these se¬ 
paratists found an * asylum. It may per¬ 
haps be true, that, during the struggle, 
greater heat and violence were manifested 
by both parties, than became professors of 
the same faith, and sufferers under a com¬ 
mon calamity: but it should not be for¬ 
gotten, that the contest was of no slight or 
trifling nature: it involved the preservation 
or destruction of that Church, which was 
“ built upon the foundation laid by the 
“ Apostles;” and it is evident, even from 
the partial record of an avowed favourer of 
the projected innovations, that nothing less 
was meditated, than an entire alteration of 
the public service; an abolition of all 

* See Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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those ceremonies, which primitive use had 
sanctioned; a total destruction of that 

hierarchy, which had ever been deemed 
essential to the very being of a Christian 
Church. It was the rooted opinion of 
these enthusiastic men, that y“ in Geneva 
“ alone God’s word was truly preached, 
“ manners best reformed, and true com- 
“ fort to be found thither their eyes and 
their hearts were directed; and to the 
order of Geneva, as the “ purest reformed 
“ Church in the world,” they were deter¬ 
mined to conform. With this disposition 
did they return from exile; and instead of 
profiting by the advice of their more tem¬ 
perate brethren, who 2 urged the propriety 
of submitting to such orders as should be 
established by authority, unless they were 
in themselves wicked; and represented the 
folly of contending about ceremonies, which 
after all they could not be allowed to ap- 

y See Wittingham’s Letter. Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 80, 

81. 

* See Answer of the Church at Frankfort to the 
Church at Geneva. Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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point; they resolved * “ to hold last toge- 
“ ther,” that thus they might be enabled 
to establish at home that doctrine and 
practice which they had witnessed in the 
reformed congregations abroad; publicly 
affirming, that the sufferings of the Church 
were to be considered as a b punishment 
inflicted upon them for their former negli¬ 
gence in this respect. 

Such was the origin of that fatal discord, 
which from that time continued to trouble 
the Church, and had once nearly effected- 
its destruction. The introduction of a 
purer doctrine, of a more scriptural li¬ 
turgy, and a more efficient discipline, were 
the professed objects of its first promoters; 
and in charity we must suppose that they 
were persuaded, that the alterations for 
which they contended were real improve¬ 
ments; we must believe them to have 
been sincere in their intentions, though 
mistaken in their conduct. But had their 

■ * See Letter from' the Church at Geneva to the 
Churches of Arrow and Frankfort. Phoenix, vol. ii. 

p. 181. 

b Ibid. Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 182 . . . 
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zeal been tempered by discretion, had 
they duly weighed the value of that hum¬ 
ble mind, which thinks soberly of itself and 
its own attainments, surely they would not 
have refused to sacrifice their own private 
fancies to the collective wisdom of those 
who had the rule over them. Had they 
considered, that the peace of the Church is 
not to be wantonly disturbed, and that the 
guilt and punishment of strife and division 
will ever attach to those who unnecessa¬ 
rily resist established authority, would they 
riot at least have hesitated, before they 
suffered their intemperate opposition to 
appointments confessedly lawful, to in¬ 
volve them in a responsibility so tremen¬ 
dous? 

Rut such unhappily was not the temper 
of those, who could boldly set themselves 
in array against institutions which fifteen 
centuries had sanctioned, and denounce 
them as antichristian and superstitious ; as 
if it had been reserved for them alone to 
discover, how God ought to be served, and 
his Church to be constituted and govern¬ 
ed ! Apparently under the influence of 

m 4 
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this persuasion, they proceeded blindly m 
the work of confusion and disorder; too 
confident of their own sagacity, to doubt 
the lawfulness of their object; too deeply 
impressed with a false conceit of its im¬ 
portance, to regard the certain mischiefs 
attendant on its pursuit. Their writings 
and their language evinced a presump¬ 
tuous conviction of their own eminent ho¬ 
liness and superior attainments; they were 
the c learned and the godly; theirs was 
the only perfect model of public worship 
and ecclesiastical discipline ; their conduct 
alone was modest, humble, peaceable, and 
devout; while all who opposed them were 
cruel tyrants, enemies of Christian liberty, 
of the glory of God, and the edification of 
their brethren. Could these misguided 
men have foreseen the whole of that evil, 
which their opposition would eventually 
bring upon their Church and country ; 
we may believe that they would have shud¬ 
dered at the prospect; that they would 
not willingly have been the authors of 

c See Note CV. Appendix. 
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those d “ strange and dangerous innova- 
“ tions,” of those monstrous heresies, of 
the rebellion and murder, the blasphemy 
and sacrilege, which followed in the train 
of that schism, first engendered by their 
contentions. They soon indeed began to 
perceive, that the principles which they too 
hastily had laid down, led to conclusions 
far more dangerous than they had antici¬ 
pated : and some of their e leaders bitterly 
repented of their conduct; and wished, 
when it was too late, that they could 
have repaired the mischief they had occa¬ 
sioned. 

This however they found to be impos¬ 
sible: when the spirit of party is once 
awakened, and the prejudices and inter¬ 
ests of men are engaged against establish¬ 
ed order, it is vain to endeavour to recall 
them, by the force of reason, to that sub¬ 
mission which they have unreasonably re¬ 
nounced : and they, whose authority has 
easily prevailed to the introduction of 
strife and division, will infallibly discover, 

d Hooker’s preface to his Ecclesiastical Polity. 

e See Note CVI. Appendix. 
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to their confusion and disappointment, 
that it is utterly incompetent to the resto¬ 
ration of union and peace. Such was the 
case in this instance; the disciples of the 
first nonconformists soon learned to think 
themselves wiser than their teachers. They 
had been instructed to believe, that the 
Church was not sufficiently reformed, that 
its government was antichristian, and its 
service superstitious; they therefore con¬ 
cluded, that it was their duty to forsake it, 
and to form themselves into separate con¬ 
gregations, where they might freely use 
that discipline and worship, which had 
been recommended to them as perfect. 
Thus persuaded, they utterly disregarded 
the admonitions of their original leaders; 
who would have prevented them from re¬ 
ducing those principles to practice, which 
they themselves had inculcated; consider¬ 
ing them to be f “ false apostles and de- 
“ ceitful workers,” or at best weak and 
timid men, who dared not to accomplish 
the work which in their consciences they 
approved. Thus did the evil contioue to 

{ 2 Cof. ii, 13. . 
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increase, in defiance of all the remedies 
which the prudence, zeal, and ability of 
the steady defenders of the Church could 
apply, until it prevailed for a time over 
established order and authority, and the 
miseries inseparable from disunion had 
fully proved the wisdom of the Apostle’s 
caution, g“ If ye bite and devour one an- 
“ other, take heed that ye be not consumed 
“ one of another.” 

The lesson however thus severely incul¬ 
cated, though salutary in its effects, as it 
has taught us to provide for the future se¬ 
curity of the Church, has not hitherto in¬ 
duced her adversaries to heal the breaches 
which misguided zeal had produced. The 
same unyielding adherence to their own 
inventions, which marked the character of 
her early opponents, still obtains among 
their descendants; the disunion is perpe¬ 
tuated, though all the motives which ori¬ 
ginally led to it have by degrees lost their 
influence; the spirit of disaffection and 
hostility still continues to operate, and 
ever will continue until party feelings can 
*Galatians v. 15. 
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be separated from religious discussions, 
and disputants shall consent to make truth 
the only object of their pursuit, and to fol¬ 
low it even though it lead them to self- 
condemnation. 

In a word, while men “ walk as men,” 
and not as Christians, there will be among 
them “ envying, strife, and divisions.” 
The course of events may change the sub¬ 
jects of contention, but some will always 
exist: the artful will magnify them for 
their own advantage; and the unlearned 
and unwary will be led away by their craf¬ 
tiness, and become the victims of preju¬ 
dice, and the instruments of faction. The 
enemies of all religion may endeavour to 
represent these unhappy contentions as a 
proof, that it has no truth or certainty in 
it; that the blessings expected to result 
from it are more than counterbalanced by 
the evil which it occasions. But the same 
perverted reasoning might be employed to 
prove, that the sun itself does not exist, be¬ 
cause some of its phenomena are yet sub¬ 
jects of doubt or discussion; or that its 
influence is not really benefical, because 
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the arid desert or the pestilential vapour 
are produced by its unmitigated rays. 
Ours is still a religion of peace, though wars 
and contention, distress and misery, have 
arisen from the unsubdued passions of its 
professors. These are not to be attributed 
to religion itself, but to that depraved na¬ 
ture, which it has not been able entirely to 
reclaim. Disunion and schism are carnal 
sins, and carnal men will continue to en¬ 
courage and commit them. The peace¬ 
able Christian however, while he learns to 
know such characters and shun them, will 
submit with patience to the evils which 
their unruly passions may occasion ; look¬ 
ing forward in hope to that predicted time, 
when such troubles shall cease to agitate 
the Church of Christ; when the Spirit 
shall obtain its due influence over the flesh, 
and h “ the work of righteousness shall be 
“ peace, and the effect of righteousness 
“ quietness and assurance for ever.” 


h Isaiah xxxii. 1/. 
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Matt, xviii. 7* 

It must needs be that offences come , but woe unto 
that man by whom the offence cometh. 

That the divisions of Christians are a 
scandal to our holy religion, and have ever 
tended to contract the sphere of its saving 
influence, is a position which few, even 
among the separatists themselves, have been 
prepared to controvert: perhaps indeed it 
may be asserted, that the mischievous con- 
sequences of these divisions have never 
been more truly “depicted, or lamented 
with a greater appearance of real feeling, 
than by those divines, who prepared the 
way for the separation from our own 
Church. 

But while all moderate and reflecting 

* See Note CVII. Appendix. 
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persons of every persuasion have agreed 
in deploring the breaches of Christian 
unity; those who have been charged with 
producing them have endeavoured to re¬ 
pel the accusation by arguments, which, 
if valid, would attach the guilt of disunion 
upon the Church herself, by proving that 
a longer continuance in her communion 
was incompatible with the preservation of 
a good conscience towards God. They 
have readily allowed, that schism is a 
grievous sin, and that fearful punishments 
are reserved for those to whom its guilt 
attaches: but they have steadily main¬ 
tained, that theirs is the suffering, and not 
the criminal party; and that the woe de¬ 
nounced against such offences must be the 
portion of those, who would have imposed 
a yoke upon the neck of their brethren, 
which they were not able to bear. This 
aground of defence, which in fact involves 
the whole question at issue between the 
Church of England and her dissenting bre¬ 
thren, it will be the object of the present 
discourse to investigate: and if it can be 
shewn, that this Church has given no rea- 
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sonable cause of offence to those, who 
have withdrawn from her communion; and 
that she has left no means untried, by 
which, consistently with her duty as an ap¬ 
pointed guardian of the truth, she could 
hope to bring back her erring children to a 
sense of their obligations ; it may be con¬ 
cluded, that she is innocent of that great 
offence, which has thus been laid to her 
charge. 

I. It may be readily granted, that all 
b separation from a particular church does 
not, in every case, necessarily involve the 
sin of schism; and that, where the separa¬ 
tist can prove, by the clear and undoubted 
testimony of holy Scripture, that unlawful 
terms of communion were exacted from 
him, his conduct is not only justifiable, 
but such as it was his indispensable duty 
to adopt 

But at the same time it may be assumed, 
that no c trivial cause, no inherited preju¬ 
dices, no hastily formed opinions, should 
influence any man to take such a step; for 

b See Note CVIII. Appendix. 

* See Note CIX. Appendix. 
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ft* schism is a great and grievous offence, 
since it not only disturbs the peace, but 
hinders the salvation of Ohristians, no 
common caution should be thought suffi¬ 
cient in so momentous a concern. 

The warning voice of Scripture is so 
plainly raised against idolatry and false 
doctrine, that where a church can be clearly 
d convicted of having corrupted the saving 
truths of the Gospel, or debased the 'Chris¬ 
tian sacraments and worship by idolatrous 
practices, it is evidently our duty to come 
Out of her, and be separate from her com¬ 
munion. Such was the e charge proved 
against the Church of Rome, at the period 
of the Reformation. She had made the 
word of God of none effect by her tra¬ 
ditions; she had corrupted the ddctrine of 
Christ by her interpretations, and obscured 
it by her innovations; she had taught men 
to rely on their own merits for salvation, 
instead of placing their confidence' in the 
atonement made for sin by Jesus Christ; 
and in contempt of the plain declaration of 

* See Note CX. Appendix. 

* See Note CXI. Appendix. 
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Scripture, that f “ there is but one me- 
“ diator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus,” she had encouraged her 

members to put up their prayers to many 
mediators of her own appointment. 

In addition to the false doctrine which 
she had thus preached, and the idolatry 
she had recommended; she had presumed 
to debase the sacraments by her own vain 
inventions; refusing the cup to the laity; 
and converting the eucharist itself into an 
abomination, by substituting an idolatrous 
worship of the outward sign, for that pure 
and reasonable service, which our Saviour 
required. 

It therefore became the duty of those, 
whose eyes had been opened to a know¬ 
ledge of her errors and corruptions, when 
she refused to reform herself, to depart 
from her, lest they should become partakers 
in her plagues; and to restore the purity 
of faith and worship, by reverting to the 
primitive model, from which she had schis- 
matically departed. 

The Church of England however re- 
- ‘ f 1 Tiin. ii. 5. 
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nounced not only the errors, but the domi¬ 
nion of Rome. As an independent branch 
of the Catholic Church, she shook off that 
usurped supremacy, which the Roman pon¬ 
tiffs had assumed in an age of ignorance 
and superstition ; and having thus asserted 
that liberty, which by right belonged to 
her, she employed her freedom in purifying 
herself from the pollutions, which during 
her slavery she had contracted. She had 
therefore an additional motive for sepa¬ 
rating from the see of Rome, as a national 
Church, which of itself distinguishes her 
case from that of those individuals, who 
have since renounced her communion, and 
when an appeal has been made to her ex¬ 
ample, for the purpose of illustrating and 
defending their conduct, as if the situation 
of the parties was in all respects similar, 
the most erroneous conclusions have been 
the result of the comparison. 

The Church of England claims no do¬ 
minion over her members, but that which 
is inherent in her, as a spiritual society; 
and it surely would not be sound reasoning 
to maintain, that because she was justified 
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in resisting an usurped authority , therefore 
they are not bound in subjection to her le¬ 
gitimate government. 

That the members of every true church 
ought to submit to its enactments, pro¬ 
vided they be not contrary to the revealed 
will of God, does not seem to have been 
K denied even by those, who, under the di¬ 
rection of Brown and Barrow, formed the 
first separate congregations in this country. 
They rested their cause, not upon the wild 
notion of a natural right to worship God 
as they pleased, but upon the plea of a 
necessity for further reformation. They 
h denied that the Church of England was a 
true Church of Christ, and therefore they 
maintained that it ought to be deserted. 
Upon this ground then alone must the 
question be tried : if it can be proved, that 
the Church of England has exacted from 
her members sinful terms of communion ; 
that her doctrine is fraught with funda¬ 
mental errors; that her worship is idola¬ 
trous, her ceremonial superstitious and an- 

s See Note CXII. Appendix. 

h See Note CXIFI. Appendix. 
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tichristian; then may she be justly accused 
of having produced the schisots which have 

destroyed her peace, by forcing those to 
relinquish her communion, who wished to 
maintain ' “ the faith once delivered to the 
“ saints,” and k “ worship the Lord in the 
“ beauty of holiness.” 

Happily however her defence against 
such accusations has been undertaken by 
persons, whose conduct in other respects 
has ranked them among her adversaries. 
Calvin himself, whose authority on the pre¬ 
sent question will scarcely be objected to 
by his followers, has 1 unequivocally de¬ 
clared, that her liturgy, ceremonial, and 
government, at which the offence was ori¬ 
ginally taken, though not so pure and 
faultless as in his judgment they might 
have been rendered, contained nothing 
which could be termed impious or into¬ 
lerable. 

m Beza and his associates in the ministry 
at Geneva, hesitated not solemnly to warn 

» Jude 3. k Psalm xxix. 2. 

1 See Note CXIV. Appendix. 

m See Note CXV. Appendix. 
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the scrupulous and dissatisfied nonconform-* 
isks against a separation, as a proceeding 
wholly .unjustifiable; inasmuch as the cere¬ 
monies, practices, and habits, of winch they 
complained, were not in their own nature 
impious, ungodly, or idolatrous, and the 
purity of the Christian doctrine and sacra¬ 
ments was preserved. In the same spirit, 
the most distinguished "leaders of the non¬ 
conformists themselves plainly declared* 
that the failings and imperfections of the 
Church of England, whatever they might, 
he, were not such as made it necessary to 
withdraw from her communion; that as 
she was “a true Church, consisting of a 
*i lawful ministry and a faithful people,” 
holding the pure dpctrine of the Gospel, 
and duly administering the holy sacra¬ 
ments; no man could separate from her 
without “ incurring the reproach of ipani- 
“ fest schism.” 

Net only may abundant testimony of 
this general kind be extracted from their 
writings, but we shall find in them express 

n Sec Note CXVI. Appepdix. 
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° admissions of the lawfulness of every par¬ 
ticular, against which their objections were 
in general most forcibly levelled. Nor 
should this be hastily imputed to incon¬ 
stancy or insincerity; though it may be 
difficult perhaps to reconcile such opinions, 
so openly avowed, so steadily maintained, 
with their general conduct. They were 
fully convinced that the Church of England 
did not exact sinful terms of communion: 
and though they would willingly have 
carried the reformation farther than the 
sound judgment of those in authority would 
permit; and were so far irritated by the 
failure of their favourite projects, as to 
sow the seeds of all the troubles which en¬ 
sued, by indulging in invectives against 
the ecclesiastical rulers whom they could 
not bias, and encouraging opposition to 
that authority which they could not con¬ 
trol; yet they never deviated so widely 
from the line of truth and honesty, as to 
become the apologists of open separation. 
Even the p Puritans, who overthrew thf» 

• See Note CXVII. Appendix. 

f See Note CXV1II. Appendix. 
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Church, and raised their own Presbyterian 
discipline upon its ruins, retained the ar¬ 
guments of their forerunners the noncon¬ 
formists in favour of unity; though they 
had so entirely forsaken their practice, and 
accomplished that work of destruction, 
which they would have prevented. If they 
may be allowed to declare the ground of 
their own hostility to the Church, and the 
principles by which they were guided in 
compassing its ruin; it will not be difficult 
to ’prove, out of their own writings, that 
ground to be untenable, and those princi¬ 
ples erroneous. They were bold and in¬ 
trepid advocates for Christian liberty and 
the right of private judgment ; as long as 
the authority of the Church remained-to 
set due bounds to that liberty, and to pre¬ 
vent the judgment of individuals from dis¬ 
turbing the peace and good order of the 
whole body. But no sooner had they suc¬ 
ceeded in overturning this salutary power, 
and establishing their own supremacy in 
its place, than these unwearied upholders 

9 See Note CXIX. Appendix. 
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of liberty of conscience were at once r im-* 
pressed with a very strong sense of the 
evils of schism; they clearly saw the ne¬ 
cessity of maintaining ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline, and the duty of submission fast 
pastors and teachers. 

• To her enemies then the Church of 
England may safely appeal for proof, thftfc 
she is not the author of those ofienom 
which have been laid to her charge They 
will ‘declare, that she has preserved in¬ 
violate the faith committed to her trust ; 
that neither does her form of government, 
nor the ceremonial she has appointed, nor 
the liturgy she has enjoined, contain' in it 
that which cannot be maintained without 
sin. The expediency of many of her forms, 
and much of her practice, they were in¬ 
deed strenuous in denying: they upheld 
their own newly devised model of presby- 
terial discipline, as more nearly conform¬ 
ed to primitive practice; they extolled 
their own modes of worship as more scrip¬ 
tural, their extemporaneous prayers «us 

r See Note CXX. Appendix. 

* See Note CXXI. Appendix. 
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more edifying; and they scrupled not, in 
tbe heat--of an ungoverned zeal, to vilify; 
and defame those who checked their irre¬ 
gularities, and prevented their innovations; 
hut further than this they were not pre¬ 
pared to go j and as they have left upon 
record in their writings the sinfulness of 
that disunion, which by their conduct they 
promoted; so have their descendants, who 
deduced to practice those principles of se¬ 
paration which they had taught them, no 
less forcibly defended the necessity and 
lawfulness of spiritual authority; no less 
convincingly proved the mischiefs and 
the guilt of schism. 

The Church of England however, though 
in her adversity she sank under the efforts 
of her rebellious children, could not he 
tempted in her returning prosperity to 
imitate the intolerance, with which they, 
had exercised their temporary power. 

fully determined to keep that commit¬ 
ted to her trust, she neither bartered truth 
for safety in the hour of peril, nor lost 
sight of Christian moderation in maintain¬ 
ing that truth in the day of her exaltation. 
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It was her earnest desire to live peaceably; 
but . she knew that her first duty was to 
preserve her purity: and while her anxiety 
not to put a stumbling block in the wa y 
of her members, induced her cautiously to 
refrain from unnecessarily straitening the 
terms of her communion; she was not to 
be tempted, by any visionary schemes of 
unattainable unity, to sacrifice the sacred 
deposit, of which she was the appointed 
guardian. She well knew that in the pre¬ 
sent state of the world, “ it must need* 
“ be that offences comeand that the 
guilt would rest on those who were their 
authors : it was her care therefore neither 
to cause nor to perpetuate them by un¬ 
warrantable stiffness, or unscriptural pro¬ 
positions. And it will not be difficult to 
shew, that her constant love of peace, and 
her unwearied efforts to obtain and restore 
it, as fully vindicate her from the charge 
of throwing obstacles in the way of recon¬ 
ciliation; as her very enemies, by their 
own confession, exculpate her from having 
driven them to the necessity of revolting 
from her government 
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II. The efforts of the Church of Eng¬ 
land to promote unity were coeval with 
her own Reformation. As soon' as Cran- 
mer was able to turn his thoughts from 
die pressing necessities of his own spiritual 
charge, to the general state of the Protes¬ 
tant cause, he made 1 overtures to the prin¬ 
cipal foreign Reformers on this interesting 
subject. It was his wish to unite all the 
Protestant establishments both in doctrine 
and discipline; and had circumstances per¬ 
mitted the accomplishment of his views, 
the Church would have been brought to a 
nearer resemblance to the primitive model, 
than had ever been contemplated by the 
other Reformers. His labours at home 
prove what would have been the result of 
his success: and when we consider the 
mischiefs and the miseries which an agree¬ 
ment in fundamental points of doctrine, 
and the adoption of an uniform plan of 
ecclesiastical government would then have 
prevented; we cannot sufficiently lament* 

* See Stxype’s Crnmner,^ b. ii. c. 16. b; iii. «. 24^ 
25. 
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that any " circumstances should have frus¬ 
trated this excellent design. 

. Disappointed in this object, the vene¬ 
rable Archbishop was obliged to limit his 
views to the establishment of unity at 
home; and to him we owe the first draft 
of those articles, which, however they have 
at times been distorted by a mischievous 
ingenuity, oontain in their present form, 
when fairly and candidly interpreted, the 
most unexceptionable summary of Chm- 
tian doctrine and discipline which has ever 
been composed. They were originally de¬ 
signed to promote x “ concord and quiet- 
“ ness in religion,” and the alterations 
they have subsequently undergone were 
made with the same Intention: and al¬ 
though the misconceptions of some, and 
the'perverseness of others, have raised con¬ 
troversies out of this confession of faith, 
which was drawn up to prevent them; yet, 
before blame is imputed to the Church of 
England for not having guarded her for- 

u See Strype’s Parker, b. ii. c. 2. 

* See Cranmer’s letter to the Lords of the Council. 
Strype’s Cranmer, Appendix, No 64. 
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■mularies against being made occasions of 
-dissension, it should be considered, that 
-enich is' the necessary imperfection of all 
'human language, that no statement of 
•religious doctrine has ever yet been framed 
•m terms so precise, as to be free from si¬ 
milar censure. 

• The same love of unity which Cranmer 
-feta, dictated the proceedings of his imme¬ 
diate successors. The final settlement of 
the 7 Articles, the publication of the z Ho- 
Dailies in their present fonn, the revision of 
the jLitnrgy, and its authorized establish¬ 
ment by the ‘Act of Uniformity, all prove, 
that those, by whom the government in 
Church and State was then administered, 
neglected no proper, means of providing 
for religions harmony and order. . And 
could power, when guided by wisdom, 
have ensured success; could moderation. 
Candour, and learning, have convinced or 
conciliated their opponents; these efforts 
would not have failed. For if zeal and 
piety,-if profound knowledge, if discretion, 

r A. D. 1562. * A. D. 1563. * l«°151!*obetb. 
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if primitive purity of doctrine and of con¬ 
duct in its superior clergy, dignify and up¬ 
hold a church ; then assuredly the bright¬ 
est days of our establishment may be fixed 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
When indeed we look back to those times, 
and contemplate the deep learning, the 
painful studies, the indefatigable zeal, and 
stupendous labours of these fathers of the 
English Church; we have reason to think 
humbly of all modern exertions and at¬ 
tainments. But however humiliating may¬ 
be the sense of inferiority, which such a 
comparison will excite, it will at least es¬ 
tablish this important fact; that nothing 
can be more unjust, than to attribute the 
disunion prevailing among Christians, in 
the present times, to any general miscon¬ 
duct of the clergy. 

These unhappy divisions are not a thing 
of yesterday; they have been bequeathed 
to us, not produced by us : and if neither 
the arguments of Hooker could convince 
his antagonists, nor the well-directed exer¬ 
tions of Parker could prevent or restrain 
the progress of schism; the clergy of the 
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jpresent day may well be excused, if they 
cannot find a remedy for similar evils. 

When indeed the original causes of this 
disunion are impartially weighed; when it 
is considered, that men, neither deficient in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures nor in 
attention to many of the leading duties of 
their religion, though convinced that the 
Church of England was blameless in her 
doctrine, and though unable to affix a 
serious charge to her ritual or her disci¬ 
pline, could yet choose rather to disturb 
her peace, than to submit to her undoubt¬ 
ed authority, and sometimes even in mat¬ 
ters of mere external decoration and de¬ 
cency ; when it is further remembered, 
that many of those tumults and disorders. 
Under which the very form and profession 
of Christianity had once nearly sunk in 
this kingdom, might have been prevented, 
if these men could have been prevailed 
upon to submit to the injunctions of lawful 
power, in matters by their own confession 
involving no sin: such examples will, it 
is to be hoped, teach the propriety of ab¬ 
staining from severe or general censures, 
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either of the Church, or of its present mi¬ 
nistry as the authors or promoters of these 
calamities. 

But the desire of our church to promote 
unity has not been displayed merely by 
calling on her members to join in one 
common confession of faith, to adopt a 
uniform mode of worship, to submit to one 
and the same spiritual authority. She has 
also shewn it in her anxiety to frame these 
public documents and regulations in such 
a manner, as to comprehend all whom she 
could satisfy without a sacrifice of essen¬ 
tials. The present forms and ordinances 
of the Church were not settled without the 
most mature deliberation. Not only were 
they carefully b discussed by her clergy 
themselves in their c synods; but also in 
repeated conferences with those who were 
avowedly hostile to her appointments. Ora 
these occasions, objections were patiently 
listened to, and temperately debated ; and 
a readiness was shewn to alter or remove 
all that deviated in the slightest degree 

b See Note CXXII. Appendix. 

« See Strype’s Parker, b. ii. c. 12. 
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from the purest models, which ecclesias¬ 
tical history presented. Nay, so earnest 
was the desire of the commissioners on the 
part of the establishment, to concede all 
that could be given up, without prejudice 
to fundamental verities, or institutions 
deemed to be undoubtedly apostolic; that 
some of the suggestions then adopted 
were far more forcibly recommended by an 
inclination to humour the wayward caprice 
of the discontented, as far as higher duties 
would allow, than by the arguments brought 
forward in their support. 

The conferences held at Hampton Court 
and at the Savoy, were conducted on the 
part of the Church in the same moderate 
and conciliatory spirit, which has always 
animated her counsels. 

Those who examine the objections urged 
by the nonconformists at d Hampton Court, 
will find that they involved no mate¬ 
rial point of doctrine; that they contain¬ 
ed no protest against the episcopal polity, 
as unscriptural; nor against the general 

4 See Barlow’s Account of the Hampton Court Con¬ 
ference. ' 
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character of the forms and ceremonies 
then established, as unlawful; but they 
turned wholly upon secondary and unim¬ 
portant questions. Such indeed was the 
only ground of complaint which could be 
taken by men, who had not only allowed, 
but maintained, that the Church of Eng¬ 
land was c “ a true Church,” and that 
“ he who separated from it cut off himself 
“ from Christ.” But if, though so con¬ 
vinced, they could still make a merit of re¬ 
fusing to conform, because regulations of 
order and ceremony, which appeared come¬ 
ly, decent, and edifying to the majority 
of their brethren, were not sacrificed to 
their unreasonable scruples; may it not be 
fairly supposed, that they would scarcely 
have submitted to the authority of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, even had all been 
granted them which they then f demanded? 

The conferences at the Savoy related 
principally to proposed alterations in the 

* See Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, 
p. 36. 

1 See third paper printed at the end of Barlow’s Ac-' 
'Wount, art. 5. 
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«Liturgy. But it appeared, from the ge¬ 
neral b language of the dissenting commis¬ 
sioners, that had their propositions on this 
subject been all adopted, they had still de¬ 
mands of hr greater importance in reserve, 
which struck at the root of episcopal au¬ 
thority. Although these were not brought 
forward, yet the utter impossibility of ever 
satisfying those who dissent from establish¬ 
ed rule and power, by any thing short of 
a surrender of all order and government 
into their own hands, is sufficiently proved 
by the manner in which the points actu¬ 
ally at issue were maintained. 

The ground then taken by the dissent¬ 
ing divines was calculated effectually to 
preclude the establishment of any common 
form. They desired, that “ nothing might 
“ be introduced into the prayers, and 
** other forms of the Liturgy, which, was 
*■* doubtful or questioned amongst pious, 
** learned, and orthodox persons.” The 
answer to this vague proposition was con- 


* See Note CXX1II. Appendix. 

* See Note CXXIV, Appendix. 
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elusive. It was ‘observed, that it would 
first be necessary to determine who these 
persons were, before such a basis could be 
admitted ; otherwise these qualities might 
be attributed to any disputant, who con¬ 
ceived that he possessed them. And if 
nothing could be finally settled until the 
consent of every individual was obtained, 
who chose to assert his right to form an 
opinion upon the subject, all things must 
fall into confusion. By pertinaciously ad¬ 
hering to a proposal so loosely worded, 
they therefore crushed at once the hope of 
satisfactory arrangement : for no more 
certain method could be devised to pre¬ 
vent uniformity of appointment in external 
rites and ceremonies, than that of giving 
to all, who might be willing to assert it, a 
power of putting a veto upon the proceed¬ 
ings. Even the course of k argument pur¬ 
sued by those commissioners, who were es¬ 
teemed the most learned and able of their 

* See Account of all the Proceedings—Copy of Pa¬ 
pers, p. 24. also Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. 
p. 2. b. 9. p. 880. 

k See Note CXXV. Appendix. 
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party, evinced that an attempt to satisfy 
eveiy scruple, which self-named orthodox 
and pious individuals might have started, 
would have been an endless labour. And 
when they required, that no form of prayer 
should be so established, as to deprive in¬ 
dividual ministers of the power of 1 altering 
it in their public ministrations, the possi¬ 
bility of agreement was at once destroyed., 
Hence it became evident, that although 
the Church was labouring for peace, her : 
adversaries were preparing for battle; and 
that while real unity was her object, they 
would be satisfied with nothing short of a 
licence for endless diversity. Under such 
circumstances, where conciliation was hope¬ 
less, farther concession would have been, 
unjustifiable. Having therefore removed 
from her public offices all that remained of 
which the most scrupulous could justly 
complain, she wisely determined to stand 
upon m “ the foundation of the apostles 
“ and prophets,” and to ' maintain the 

} See Account of Proceedings, p. 5. 

“ Ephesians ii. 20. 
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faith which they delivered in its primitive 
purity, or to perish in the attempt 

When then the Church of England is 
charged with having caused the offences, 
which have torn so many of her members 
from her communion; when the guilt of 
schism is attempted to be removed from 
the separation, and affixed upon her; those 
of her members who desire to plead her 
cause against so serious an accusation, 
should investigate these divisions at their 
source. And as the very persons, who first 
refused to conform to her institutions, and 
by their complaints and invectives laid the 
foundation of these divisions, have left 
upon record their confession ; that neither 
the doctrine, the discipline, nor the prac¬ 
tice of the Church afforded any just 
grounds or pretences for deserting her; 
in this confession they will find her inno¬ 
cence, and the guilt of her rebellious chil¬ 
dren fully established. 

But it has been said, that, as the ob¬ 
jections of the nonconformists confessedly 
applied to things indifferent, it was the 
duty of the Church, as a tender mother. 
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•to concede somewhat to their infirmity. 
They professed to be agitated by doubts 
and scruples, which they could not re¬ 
move ; in charity therefore she should have 
afforded them relief; and by refusing to 
do so, she certainly perpetuated the of¬ 
fence, although she did not cause it; and 
became responsible, in some degree at 
least, for the mischiefs which ensued. 

As however the object which the Church 
of England proposed to herself was the 
preservation of unity, it became her to 
consider, not the benefit of a few only, but 
the edification of all. Before therefore the 
concessions, which some required for their 
private satisfaction, could have been safely 
granted, it was necessary to "ascertain 
that others would not' have been offended 
by them. For it could not otherwise be 
expected, that ceremonies and forms, de¬ 
cent and significant in themselves, hal¬ 
lowed in the eyes of the generality of her 
members by long use, and strictly con- 

n Such was the reason given for not acceding to 
the proposed alterations in the Liturgy. See Account of 
all the Proceedings—Copy of Papers, p. 13. 
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formable to the practices of the purest 
ages of Christianity, should be abolished, 
to please the wayward fancies, or remove 
the unreasonable scruples of a few indi¬ 
viduals, who doubted their expediency. 

It is to be remembered also, that these 
individuals were by profession teachers of 
religious truth; that they were. not sup¬ 
plicating indulgences for the uninstructed, 
but for themselves: and it is notorious, 
that, although to suit their immediate pur¬ 
pose they pleaded infirmity of conscience 
and want of information, at other times 
they claimed to be considered as the pious, 
the godly, and the orthodox; and their 
sufficiency for their sacred of]5ce was de¬ 
clared by their adherents to be so un¬ 
doubted, as to make their ejectment an 
irreparable loss to the Church. From 
these persons all the objections had origi¬ 
nated; by them all the doubts and scru¬ 
ples felt by their disciples had been first 
suggested; and though they complained 
of being weak in these respects, it was ap¬ 
parent from their general character and 
assumptions, that they did not regard 
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themselves as ““babes in Christ.” In¬ 
stead of allowing that they needed them¬ 
selves to be “ fed with milk,” they asserted 
that they were fully able to feed others; 
nay, far more able than those of their bre¬ 
thren, whom, for this particular purpose, 
they chose to represent as stronger than 
themselves. To them then it might have 
been well objected, (and their own con¬ 
duct, when vested with power, shewed that 
they admitted the validity of the argument,) 
that unity in the Church can only be pre¬ 
served, by supporting the authority by 
which it may be enforced. But if the 
strong are to yield to the weak, the very 
foundations of this authority will be re¬ 
moved: the simple will claim a right to 
dictate to the learned; and he who is fully 
instructed in the doctrine of Christ, must 
submit to be directed in his spiritual office 
by the most ignorant of his flock. 

Where therefore infirmity, thus ostenta¬ 
tiously professed, instead of teaching men 
submission, .and filling them with an anxi¬ 
ous desire of improvement, prompts them 

0 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. 
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to contend with those who are above them, 
and to resist the authority which interferes 
with their prejudices and misconceptions; 
it will be no breach of charity to suspect 
the sincerity of such persons, and to be on 
our guard against p “ a voluntary humi- 
“ lity,” too frequently assumed by those, 
who are “ vainly puffed up by their fleshly 
“ minds,” and think to “ shew their wis- 
“ dom by will worship.” St. Paul indeed 
enjoins the Romans to q ** receive him 
“ that is weak into the faith;” he exhorts 
them not “ to put a stumblingblock'or an 
“ occasion of falling in their brother’s 
“ way;” and, above all, to “follow after 
“ things which make for peace, and things 
“ wherewith one may edify another.” But 
these rules seem to have little reference to 
the case before us. Christian charity, it is. 
true, forbids individuals to despise a bro¬ 
ther, or to exclude him from their inter¬ 
course, because his private judgment does 
not coincide with theirs in things indiffer¬ 
ent. Such a brother it will be our duty to 
receive, as one who is “ weak in the faith,” 

P Col. ii. 18, 23. <1 Rom. xiv. i. 13, 19. 
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but may become strong: and that no diffi¬ 
culties, or obstacles to his improvement in 
knowledge, may be laid in his way, we 
should avoid all “ doubtful disputations” 
with him; knowing that they may tend ra¬ 
ther to r “ engender strife,” than * “ godly 
“ edifying,” which is in Jesus Christ 

But we are no where 1 taught, that the 
injunctions of public authority are to yield 
to the private scruples of such a person; 
the Apostle no where says, that the Church 
is not to ordain any rites or ceremonies, 
until she is certain that the disaffected can 
suggest no doubts of their expediency to 
the minds of such weak and uninstructed 
brethren; or that she is to alter those, 
which she has already appointed, even in 
deference to any, who may presume upon 
their own peculiar sanctity or knowledge. 
On the contrary, the very directions of 
the Apostle, which have been sometimes 
quoted in favour of such positions, are im¬ 
mediately preceded by an exhortation to 
submit to all lawful authority, as a point of 

* 2 Tim. ii. 23. * 1 Tim. i. 4. 
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Christian duty; to submit, u “ not only for 
“ wrath, but also for conscience sake;” 
not only from fear of the penalty, to which 
disobedience may subject us, but because 
* “the powers that be, are ordained of God,’’’ 
and “ he that resisteth the power, resisteth 
“ the ordinance of God.” They who have 
chosen rather to leave the Church, and 
break the unity of the body of Christ, than 
comply with terms of communion, which 
involve no sinful dereliction of Christian 
duty, must remember, that the offence in 
this case lies in their schism, not in the 
lawful exercise of power, which that schism 
has resisted. 

The Church, in her anxiety to preserve 
peace, may concede much to the wishes of 
her scrupulous children ; she may alter the 
language of her forms, or the ceremonial 
of her public services, so far as to meet 
any rational or even plausible objection: 
but where she does not think fit to yield; 
either because the proposition appears in 
itself unreasonable, or because she has 


* Rom. xiii. 5. * Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 
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ground for believing, that the inconveni¬ 
ences resulting from concession would over¬ 
balance its advantages; there the obligation 
to obedience on the part of the rejected 
petitioners remains in full force, and the 
woe denounced in the text must fall on 
those, by whom submission is thus wan¬ 
tonly refused. 

In the instance which we have consi¬ 
dered, the determination of our Church 
was grounded upon an accurate knowledge 
of the character and designs of those, with 
whom she was committed. They spoke 
indeed most pathetically of the mischiefs 
resulting from disunion; of the injustice of 
separating ministers from their parishes, 
and depriving them of their benefices, for 
nonconformity. But it must not be for¬ 
gotten, that they caused the very divisions 
which they affected to lament; that they 
y drove the clergy, with every species of 
cruelty and insult, from their preferments* 
for refusing to take a rebellious and 
schismatica! engagement; and that, though 


7 See'Preface to “ Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy.” 
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earnest pleaders for indulgence to tender 
consciences when themselves under autho¬ 
rity, in the time of their power they were 
the decided 1 opponents of toleration. 

- It was also well known, that their views 
were not limited to a revision of the Li¬ 
turgy, or an abolition of a few indifferent 
ceremonies; that they contemplated an 
alteration of the very constitution of the 
Church; and that nothing less than such 
an adoption of the Genevan model, as 
might have paved the way for their return 
to ecclesiastical power, would have satisfied 
their demands. 

To have yielded to such persons would 
have been rather reprehensible weakness, 
than Christian moderation. It is indeed 
the duty of the Church to bear with the 
froward, and to a “ support the weak;” but 
she is also ordained to be b “ the pillar and 
“ ground of the truthfor this purpose 
authority was committed to her; and had 
she surrendered it into the hands of those, 
who sought it that they might introduce 

* See Note CXXVI11. Appendix. 
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theif own imaginations into God's service* 
and mingle their own opinions with the 
doctrine of Christ; she would have been 
guilty before God and man of having be* 
trayed that Gospel, which she had been 
raised up to preserve and defend. Relying 
therefore for support upon the wise pro¬ 
visions of that national constitution, with 
which her polity is inseparably interwoven, 
her object has since been to maintain her 
own doctrine and discipline unimpaired. 
And with that temperate spirit of true 
charity, which becomes the moderation of 
her character, she has ever been ready, as far 
as a due regard for her own security would 
allow, to promote every measure of tolera¬ 
tion proposed for the benefit of those, who 
must now be considered as formally sepa¬ 
rated from her fold. To the candid and 
impartial among this class of Christians 
we may confidently appeal for the full 
confirmation of this truth. The sense of 
political inferiority may irritate the am¬ 
bitious, or the decent splendor of our na¬ 
tional establishment mortify the envious; 
the tongue of the adversary may be sharp- 
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ened by occasional controversy, or tempo- 
rary clamour may be excited by the firm¬ 
ness with which eveiy attempt to- remove 
the barriers of our ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion has been resisted: but the wisest and 
the best of our dissenting brethren have 
never been unwilling to acknowledge, that 
they have always felt themselves most secure 
under its tolerant supremacy; and that, if 
political power or influence must be be¬ 
stowed exclusively on any one class of 
Christians, to the Church of England alone 
it can be safely confided. 
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Matt. xii. 30. 

He that is not with me is against me ; and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad. 

It has been strongly, though somewhat 
coarsely observed by an eminent noncon¬ 
formist ‘divine, that “there is no part of 
“ religion that Satan does not endeavour 
“ to destroy, under pretence of promoting 
“ it” Those who have most attentively 
considered the history of the Church, may 
perhaps be inclined to admit the truth of 
the position to its full extent; as that his¬ 
tory will suggest to them many reasons for 
believing that the cause of Christianity has 
suffered more injury from the labours of its 
pretended advocates, than from the perse¬ 
cutions of its avowed enemies. The oppo¬ 
sition of the latter has generally tended to 

* Baxter. Core of Church Divisions, p. 270. 
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confirm and strengthen that faith, which 
they designed to destroy; while the former, 
by insidiously mixing themselves with the 
friends of religion, by misleading their judg¬ 
ment, misdirecting their zeal, and misap¬ 
plying their exertions, have seldom failed 
to perplex its doctrines, and counteract its 
salutary operation on the human heart. 

In no instance perhaps has this been 
more strikingly exemplified, than by the 
attempts which have been made, from time 
to time, to weaken or destroy the veiy 
foundations of Christian faith, under pre- 
tenpe of restoring unity among its pro¬ 
fessors. 

Every well informed disciple of the bless¬ 
ed Jesus is persuaded, that b “ envying and 
“ strife” are unbecoming his holy calling, 
and is anxious to promote a better spirit 
among his brethren. Upon this predispo¬ 
sition therefore in favour of unity, the ene¬ 
my has presumed; and, well aware that its 
real nature is in general but imperfectly 
understood, and that its most zealous ad¬ 
vocates are not always fully instructed in 

J 
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the proper means of securing it, he has 
too often made it a pretext for engaging 
them in labours, more likely to terminate 
in the overthrow of religion itself, than in 
the accomplishment of their favourite ob¬ 
ject. It was the design of a former dis¬ 
course to shew, that the Church of Eng¬ 
land, forming her idea of real Christian 
unity from the language of those Scriptures, 
to which she has steadily adhered, as the 
guide of her conduct, and the rule of her 
opinions, has employed every legitimate 
means in her power for its preservation. 
But the same wisdom which taught her 
how Christians should be one, enabled her 
also to discover, that, beyond a certain limit, 
H was neither safe nor right to seek their 
union; lest the substance itself should be 
lost in the pursuit of the shadow, and mu¬ 
tual peace should be promoted, not for 
the sake, but by the sacrifice, of truth. 

The contests of which Christianity has 
been at least the pretext, if not the cause, 
may be ranked among the most furious 
and destructive which have visited the 
world; and, from its first promulgation to 
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the present hour, the folly of some, the 
pride and obstinacy of others, and the un¬ 
controlled passions of the many, have pre¬ 
sented insuperable impediments to the pre¬ 
servation of that unity, which it was our 
blessed Lord’s desire to establish among 
his disciples. But ought we therefore to 
listen to any rash projector, who would 
persuade us to put Christianity itself to 
hazard,, for the sake of ending the conten¬ 
tions by which it has been disgraced ? Or 
should we conceive his scheme to be wise, 
or his motives to be pure, who would urge 
the propriety of conceding even one fun¬ 
damental article of our creed, that the 
offence of those, who have presumed to 
question or deny it, might be speedily and 
effectually removed ? 

The answer to such questions may be 
safely anticipated. None will consent to 
renounce doctrines which they consider to 
be fundamental, in order to conciliate the 
errors or the prejudices of others; and all 
will probably determine to maintain what 
they conceive to be the common faith, as a 
possession far too precious to be relin-. 
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quished, because its perfect work among 
us has hitherto been impeded by the blind¬ 
ness and perversity of human nature. 

It may then be assumed, that there is a 
price, at which even Christian unity, de¬ 
sirable and lovely as it is, would be too 
dearly purchased: that it is not the only 
thing, nor the chief thing, which we have 
to seek and provide; and that those who 
so esteem it, and risk even truth itself to 
procure it, are neither to be followed nor 
commended. 

The language of our Saviour in the text 
may perhaps be not improperly applied to' 
warn us against such projectors; as it de¬ 
clares, that there is a mode of gathering, 
which tends to scatter, rather than to 
unite; and that, whatever may be the mo-: 
tive of those who do not act with him, the 
effect of their conduct will be injurious to 
the work, which he came into the world to 
perform. 

He had exposed the perverse misrepre¬ 
sentations, which attributed his miracles to 
demoniacal influence, by stating this sim¬ 
ple and undeniable truth; that no plan 
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can be accomplished, no power upheld, 
but by unity of effort. “ Every kingdom 
“ divided against itself is brought to deso- 
** lation; and every city or house divided 
“ against itself shall not stand: and if Sa- 
“ tan cast out Satan, he is divided against 
“ himself; how shall then his kingdom 
“ stand ?” 

Still further to shew the natural conse¬ 
quence of divisions, he reminds his hearers 
of an aphorism of their own, against the 
force of which they could take no excep¬ 
tion. “ He that is not with me is against 
ft me; and he that gathereth not with roe 
“ scattereth abroadleaving them to draw 
from it the following unavoidable infer¬ 
ence; that the conduct which they ad¬ 
mitted to be in general so injurious, was 
not likely to have been adopted on that 
particular occasion; that if nothing less 
than the steady and uniform direction of 
its power towards its own preservation can 
effectually promote the welfare of any go¬ 
vernment, Satan could not, without ab¬ 
surdity, be supposed to be so grossly neg¬ 
ligent of his own interests, as to divide 
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against himself, by providing his avowed 
adversary with weapons to overthrow his 
kingdom. 

Assuming then that the proverbial say¬ 
ing thus objected by our Saviour to these 
Jewish cavillers, may be accommodated 
without impropriety to the subject before 
us, it will perhaps admit of being thus pa¬ 
raphrased. “ He that is not with me,” 
that is, he who does not act under my di¬ 
rection and authority, “ is against * me 
his labours, though apparently directed to 
the same end, are in fact opposed to mine; 
he divides those whom I would have col¬ 
lected in one, even while he seeks to ga¬ 
ther them; and, by breaking down the 
fences of that one fold, which it is my de¬ 
sign to form, he scatters the sheep, seduc¬ 
ing them from my pastures, depriving them 
of my protection. 

If we may be c allowed thus to employ 
the language of the text, it will powerfully 
illustrate the fatal effects of those “ labours 
“ for peace,” which are conducted under 

c Sec Note CXXIX. Appendix. 
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the irregular impulse of private imagina¬ 
tions, rather than according to the dictates 
of Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 

The event of many arduous contests, 
and of many a plausible, but unsuccessful 
plan for preventing their recurrence, has 
proved that the ministers of Christ can 
never properly discharge their sacred func¬ 
tion, as the watchmen of Israel, the shep¬ 
herds of Christ’s flock, the stewards of his 
mysteries, unless they be convinced, that, 
however desirous they may feel to provide 
for “ the things which make for peace,” it 
is their first duty to maintain the truth; 
and that every project for uniting Chris¬ 
tians upon any other terms has hitherto 
increased the evil which it was intended to 
remedy. 

The historical evidence by which this 
position is supported may be arranged 
under three separate heads. 

I. The first will include a cursory view 
of those projects, which have had for their 
object the reunion of Protestants and Pa¬ 
pists. 

II. Under the second may be ranked the 
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attempts to restore unity among the dif¬ 
ferent classes of Protestants in foreign 
countries. 

III. The third may comprise the various 
plans which have been proposed for the 
reconciliation of the Church of England 
and her dissenting brethren. 

This general view of the subject, while 
it enables us to ascertain the common 
principle upon which all these undertak¬ 
ings have been conducted, may perhaps 
suggest, in that principle, the cause of 
their failure, by ranking them under that 
species of gathering, which tends to scatter, 
rather than unite. 

I. Of the efforts made by the Church of 
Rome to promote Christian unity little 
can be said, and that little must be unfa¬ 
vourable. To the repeated and earnest 
declarations of the Reformers, that they 
were anxious to prevent divisions, and to 
preserve the unity of the Church by any 
sacrifice which they could conscientiously 
make; she answered only by an haughty 
avowal of her determination to maintain 
the doctrines, which they disclaimed as un- 
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scriptural; and to abide by the practices, 
against which they protested as Supersti¬ 
tious and idolatrous. 

To their appeals in favour of primitive 
truth and discipline, she Obstinately refused 
to listen; and their arguments she at¬ 
tempted to silence by the exertion of au¬ 
thority. She d wished indeed that Chris¬ 
tians should be “ all of one mind :** but it 
was an unanimous submission to her usurp¬ 
ed supremacy, rather than to the faith of 
the Gospel, which she endeavoured to en¬ 
force. 

The days of primitive suffering might 
have taught her the vanity of labouring to 
subdue the mind by torturing the body; 
and from the lives of those martyrs whom 
she affected to venerate, she might have 
learned to despise the folly, as well as to 
detest the cruelty, of religious persecutions. 
In the arrogance however of assumed in¬ 
fallibility, she refused to receive instruc¬ 
tion from the experience of former ages; 
and the breach which prudent concession 

d See Note GXXX. Appendix. 
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might speedily have closed, her violence 
rendered irreparable. In this kingdom 
more particularly, it cannot be doubted 
that the Protestant cause was greatly pro¬ 
moted by the blind fury of its antagonists, 
'jThe foundations of the fabric which our 
Reformers raised, were laid in knowledge 
and in piety; but they were cemented with 
blood: the light which their good works 
and indefatigable labours diffused, was 
steady and brilliant; but it was at the 
c stake, and by the bright example of suf¬ 
fering for righteousness sake which they 
there exhibited, that they kindled that 
holy zeal for the true faith of the Gospel, 
which opposition has never since been able 
to quench. 

From them did pur excellent Church 
receive the sacred deposit; and while their 
memory adorns her annals, will she labour 
to preserve her precious charge, uncor¬ 
rupted by the fraud, uninjured by the vio¬ 
lence of its enemies. 

But though such has been the spirit and 
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conduct of the Roman Church, individuals 
have occasionally arisen in her commu¬ 
nion, who have endeavoured, by the gen¬ 
tler methods of persuasion and argument, 
to restore the dominion of peace. Among 
their labours, the well known consultation 
of Cassander will ever hold a conspicuous 
place. Whatever may be thought of the 
principles on which this work is composed, 
there can be no doubt that its pious author 
was actuated by a sincere desire of restor¬ 
ing peace to the Christian world. 

He doubtless thought, that the tenets of 
his Church fairly admitted of such an ex¬ 
planation, as might satisfy the scruples, and 
allay the fears of those, who had departed 
from her communion. But although it 
may be allowed, that he has conceded all 
which a consistent Romanist could grant; 
yet his concessions, even had they received 
the sanction of authority, fall far short of 
that, which a consistent Protestant must 
require. And while he thought himself 
obliged to insist on the f supremacy of the 

' See Note CXXXII. Appendix. 
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Pope, as essential to the preservation of 
unity and order; the Reformers, who well 
knew how deeply injurious the admission 
of this claim had already proved, could 
not be expected to accede to his pro¬ 
posals. As a sincere advocate of peace, 
as earnestly desirous of restoring it upon 
terms, which he conceived to involve no 
sacrifice of truth, the name of George Cas- 
sander will ever stand high in the estima¬ 
tion of the pious and the good of every 
communion: and though his efforts were 
ineffectual; though they were never coun¬ 
tenanced by bis own Church; though he 
himself might be mistaken in his estimate 
of their beneficial tendency; yet, as an ex¬ 
ample of a spirit uninfluenced by the pre¬ 
judices, untainted by the sophistry, and 
unembittered by the rancour which has 
too generally prevailed among the advo¬ 
cates of the Papacy, they should never be 
forgotten. 

Far different is the judgment which we 
are compelled to pass upon the labours of 
g Bossuet. If indeed the cause of union 

s See Note CXXXIII. Appendix. 
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cpuld be effectually served by sophistry 
and deception; if the interests of Christi* 
anity could be promoted by clothing error 
in the garb of truth; by persuading the 

unwary Protestant, that the grounds of his 
separation from the Roman communion 
were laid in misconception and misrepre¬ 
sentation ; that her idolatries were only 
imaginary; that the practices, which her 
adversaries had denounced as superstitious, 
were innocent at least, if not laudable or 
useful; and that the doctrines, which they 
had rejected as unscriptural and antichris- 
tian, were only objected to because they 
were misunderstood: if success in such 
attempts could really benefit religion, or 
be acceptable to its divine founder, then 
might the exposition of Bossuet merit com¬ 
mendation : if otherwise, we may rejoice 
that in our own Church, and among our 
own prelates, a champion arose to detect 
the fallacies, anti repel the attack of such 
an enemy. 

While then such is the character, which 
the excellent Archbishop Wake has inde¬ 
libly affixed to this celebrated work, we 
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must still look in vain for any sincere at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Roman Chyrch, 
to repair the evil consequences of her own 
obstinacy and error. 

In a better spirit, though with mistaken 
ingenuity, did h Grotius endeavour to give 
effect to the labours of Cassander.. His 
wish for peace, and his despair of effectu¬ 
ally resisting the Papal power, evidently 
biassed him in favour of the Romish doc¬ 
trines : but however we may pardon the 
motive which thus prevailed over his bet¬ 
ter judgment, yet we cannot lament that- 
bis project met with no support, and can- 
be ranked only with the unprofitable spe¬ 
culations, to which many an active mind 
is occasionally devoted. 

The only step towards a ‘ negotiation 
for minion, upon terms alike beneficial 
to the cause of truth and peace, was taken 
by the same English Prelate, who so tri¬ 
umphantly repelled the sophistries of Bos- 
suet. When the arrogance of the Roman 
Pontiff had provoked the Gallican Church 

“ See Note CXXXJV. Appendix. 

' See Note CXXXV. Appendix. 
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to resist a tyranny which it could no longer 
bear, the venerable primate stood forward 
as became his character and station; and 
to the overtures of reconciliation made by 
some leading divines of that Church, he 
answered in the genuine spirit of apostolic 
unity. The correspondence which took 
place on this occasion has been preserved ; 
and it proves that, although sincerely desir¬ 
ous of a union upon proper principles, he- 
never would have Consented to any in¬ 
fringement upon the independence of our 
national Church; far less to the compro¬ 
mise of those fundamental truths, which it 
is her duty to preserve. That such an op¬ 
portunity was lost, must be attributed to 
causes which neither affect the character 
of our Church nor of its primate. She 
may justly assert, that the moderation 
which has always distinguished her was 
not then forgotten; and that another in¬ 
stance was thus afforded of the prudence' 
which has ever enabled her to combine an 
undeviating resistance of error, with a spi¬ 
rit of brotherly kindness and charity to¬ 
wards those by whom it is maintained. 
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II. While these ineffectual attempts to 
restore that unity, which the corruptions 
pf the Church of Rome and the arrogance 
of its Pontiffs had destroyed, served only 
more strongly to mark the line of distinc¬ 
tion between error and truth, by contrasty 
ing the conduct, as well as the arguments 
of their supporters; similar efforts to re r 
duce the leading Protestant persuasions in 
foreign countries to one common form of 
communion proved equally unsuccessful. 

The points of k difference between the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists were neither 
few nor unimportant; and though appa? 
rently of a speculative nature, they in¬ 
volved fundamental doctrines; and in their 
consequences could not but affect the 
practice, as well as the faith, of their ad¬ 
vocates. 

The peculiar doctrines of Calvin respect¬ 
ing the divine decrees, were regarded with 
detestation by the Lutherans: while, on 
the other hand, their opinions relative to 
the person of Christ; the nature, efficacy, 

* See Note CXXXVI. Appendix. 
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ip mi necessity of baptism; and the real 
presence in the eocharist, were rejected 
with equal warmth by the Calvinists. When 
such were the subjects of discussion, it 
was not to be expected that die labours of 
a few individuals, however able or zealous 
in the cause they undertook, could so far 
cdnquer prejudices, or reconcile antipa¬ 
thies, as to unite the jarring disputants in 
the bonds of Christian fellowship and bro¬ 
therly love. The obstacles, which the mere 
infirmities of human nature must ever op¬ 
pose to such an attempt, were of them¬ 
selves sufficiently formidable; but could 
they have been surmounted, these various 
plans were so radically defective, that no 
real advantages to the cause of Christianity 
could have resulted from their success. 
Deeply impressed with the value of peace, 
and enthusiastic in their pursuit of it, the 
authors of the various 1 Irenica which were 
published at this period seem to have 
been careless of the price at which it was 
to be obtained; and when they proposed a 

1 See Note CXXXVII. Appendix. 
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System of mutual concession, or the adop¬ 
tion of some middle terms, by which the 
* opposite parties might be outwardly united, 
without renouncing those conflicting opi-. 
nions, which had occasioned their separa¬ 
tion; they seem to have forgotten that 
Christian love must be m " without dissi- 
“ mulatioh;” and that, while the seeds of 
enmity are cherished in the heart, antipa¬ 
thies are rendered more deadly by the ne¬ 
cessity of concealment If however these 
reconcilers had so far succeeded in their 
labours, as to produce a general convic¬ 
tion, that Lutherans and Calvinists, in all 
their Various modifications, might each 
hold their opinions in peace, for that the 
peculiarities of both were equally unessen¬ 
tial ; still it was at least possible, that such 
a persuasion might have been more really 
D injurious than the contentions which it 
terminated. Whether indeed their object, 
bad it been attainable, would have secured 
those blessings to Christendom, or raised 
that bulwark to Protestantism which they 

m Rom. xii. 9. n See Note CXXXVIil. Appendix. 
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fondly expected, may best be determined 
by those, who consider the effects pro¬ 
duced by apathy and indifference upon 
the human mind. For may it not be as¬ 
serted, that the mutual indulgence which 
they inculcated is as incompatible with 
any other state of feeling, as a general 
respect for all modes of faith is destructive 
of real attachment to the one true doctrine 
contained in the Scriptures ? 

III. While the truth of Christianity was 
thus inconsiderately hazarded in foreign 
countries, by the advocates of union ; the 
Church of England was not without her 
full share of the calamities, which such at¬ 
tempts, when made by injudicious or ill 
designing projectors, will seldom fail to 
produce. Peace and unity were the pro¬ 
fessed objects of some of her bitterest ene¬ 
mies. To establish “ such an uniformity 
“ in religion, as might enable them and 
“ their posterity after them to live as 
“ brethren in faith and love/’ was the 
avowed intention of those conspirators 
against the Church and their lawful so¬ 
vereign, who imposed “ the solemn 
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? “ League and Covenant” upon their de¬ 
luded countrymen at the commencement 
of the great rebellion, p “ That the Lord 
“ might be one, and his name one in the 
“ three kingdoms/’ they proceeded to de¬ 
stroy all existing establishments, and re¬ 
move every barrier which had been erected 
to preserve the purity and the unity of the 
faith. They swept the national Church 
with 1 “ the besom of destruction;” they 
abolished her Liturgy and her discipline; 
they r drove her clergy from their cures; 
and sanctioned the ‘rhapsodies of every 
fanatical preacher, who was willing to per¬ 
vert the Scriptures to the purposes of fac¬ 
tion, and teach the abettors of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and murder, that they were doing 
God service, and promoting the establish¬ 
ment of his kingdom. 

The consequences of such a system may 

® See Note CXXXIX. Appendix. 

P See Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, b. vii. 
vol. 2. p. 287- folio. 

q Isaiah xiv. 23. 

r See Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, part 1. , 

5 See Note CXL. Appendix. 
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be best set forth in the language of those, 
who, after labouring long and zealously in 
its support, lived to see and to confess their 

error. One of them thus proclaims the 
result of his own observation. “ As in 
“ commonwealths, where the bands and 
“ sinewes of civil government are cut 
“ asunder, and no conjunction or associ- 
“ ating of a people into or under govern- 
“ ment, politicians say, that in such times, 
“ every man is at warre with every man , 
‘ ‘ every man is an enemy to every man ; so 
“ the Lord for our sinnes hath poured 
“ this evill upon us, that we lye in confu- 
“ sion, almost every man is divided from 
“ every man, and so deepe hath the ma- 
“ lady taken root, that many are in love 
“ with it, and like their very divisions; 
“ and as it is in popular tumults, no man 
“ will hcarc any man, but still the confused 
“ noise goes on ; so in truth is it with us, 
“ we are not willing to lieare of agreement, 
“ he is almost an enemy, who would la- 
“ hour a pacification or reconciliation !”' 

‘ Stephen Marshall’s Spittle Sermon, April 1652. 
See also Note CXLI. Appendix. 
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Such then was the effect of this great 
effort to restore unity, peace, and concord, 
by removing ancient landmarks, and con¬ 
founding the distinction between truth and 
error, in order to prevent the disputes they 
had occasioned. The remedy indeed was 
powerful, but in its operation it was found 
to be far more fatal than the disease for 
which it was prescribed; and they who 
had Mindly concurred in the work of 
destruction soon found, that, by abolish¬ 
ing the apostolic form of Church govern¬ 
ment, they had exposed the faith itself to 
the assaults of its worst enemies; and that 
instead of promoting peace by their indis¬ 
creet and unwarrantable concessions, they 
had justified discontent, and legalized re¬ 
sistance. 

It might have been supposed, that the 
miseries and horrors which attended this 
attempt to gather together in one those,' 
whom differences of opinion upon funda¬ 
mental points rendered wholly irreconcile- 
able, would have taught wisdom to suc¬ 
ceeding generations. They might have 
learned from the sufferings of others, how 
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truly it was said, that u “ the cheating noise 
“ and name of unity hath been the great di- 
“ vider of the Christian world;” and in¬ 
stead of being deluded by a mere outward 
shew of harmony, they might hare known, 
that no religious union can be permanent 
or beneficial, unless it be established upon 
the basis of x “ one Lord, one faith, and 
“ one baptism.” Then would they have 
ceased from vain endeavours to gather, 
where no harvest was prepared; to unite, 
where no affinities existed; and they would 
never have hazarded the best interests of 
that Church, which they had solemnly 
pledged themselves to support, by fruitless 
projects to conciliate those, whose conduct 
had already proved, that they would be 
satisfied by nothing less than her destruc¬ 
tion. 

The remembrance of the y “ bitter envy- 
“ ings, and strife,” and divisions, which 
ensued among themselves, when the only 
bond of their union was broken by the 
downfall of'that Church which they had 

u Baxter’s Cure for Church Divisions, p, 27 6 . 

x Ephes. iv. 5. y James iii. 14. 
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associated to overthrow, might have in¬ 
structed the wiser and more moderate of 
the dissenters also to study the things that 
make for peace, rather than to seek for the 
preeminence at the risk of utter destruc¬ 
tion : and when the Church was once more 
restored to ^er ancient supremacy, to be 
contented with the tranquil shelter of that 
toleration which she was ever ready to 
afford them. 

The rest however, which would have re- 
salted from such discriminating prudence 
on the part of her own members, and such 
a wise forbearance in those who had se¬ 
parated from her communion, the Church 
has not hitherto been permitted to enjoy. 
Scarcely was she emancipated from the 
grinding lyranny of those whom “ the so- 
** lemn League and Covenant” had armed 
against her; scarcely had she seen her 
prelates reinstated in their dignities, and 
hear clergy recalled to the discharge of their 
pastoral office; scarcely did her churches 
again resound to the hallowed strains of 
her venerable Liturgy, and her members 
were once more fed with the pure and un- 
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adulterated word of God, when the contest 
was again renewed, and she was called 

upon to defend that godly quietness, now 
happily restored within her own pale, 
against the advocates of unity without uni¬ 
formity, and peace without reconciliation. 

From that time to the present has the 
struggle been maintained: various indeed 
have been the devices of the enemy, but 
the ultimate object has uniformly been the 
same; the removal of every defence erected 
for the preservation of the Establishment, 
that the ministry of the Church might once 
more be opened to those, who have plainly 
declared that they would neither conform 
to her ritual, submit to her discipline, nor 
inculcate her doctrine. 

This design, carried on by some who 
professed themselves anxious for the wel¬ 
fare and security of the Church, derived at 
least an apparent z sanction from the rule 
for interpreting her Articles laid down by 
a celebrated Prelate in his well known 
Exposition. This rule seemed to allow 

1 See Note CXL1I. Appendix. 
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those diversities of opinion, which the Ar¬ 
ticles themselves were framed to prevent; 
by encouraging persons of opposite tenets 
to believe, that each might possibly find a 
shelter under some ambiguity in their lan¬ 
guage, arid that they might be subscribed 
without prevarication, in any sense which 
might be affixed to them by the ingenuity 
of the subscriber. 

Under the influence of the same persons, 
whose benevolent but mistaken views this 

Exposition thus seemed to favour, a • Com¬ 
prehension was also projected, as the best 
remedy for the evils of religious disunion: 
and ( that every obstacle to this attempt 
might, be removed on the part of the 
Church, it had been proposed, that the 
Liturgy should undergo a new revision, for 
the purpose of altering or removing every 
passage which might offend the scruples of 
those, by whom it had been hitherto re¬ 
jected. And as this could not be speedily 
or easily effected, evasions of the laws, 
which rendered conformity to the esta- 

* See Note CXLII1. Appendix. 
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blished Church a necessary qualification 
for places of political trust or employment, 
were openly defended; and occasional 
b conformity was justified, as an expedient 
by which the restrictions of the Test Act 
might be conveniently and profitably re¬ 
laxed. 

The vigilant opposition of the great ma¬ 
jority of the clergy prevented the evils 
which would probably have resulted from 
the success of the former scheme; but it 
was not until after a long and persevering 
contest, that the practice of occasional 
conformity, which the conscientious disr 
senters themselves hesitated to defend, was 
prohibited by legislative interference. The 
silent indifference with which all these 
efforts were regarded by those whom they 
were intended to conciliate, sufficiently 
evinced their fruitlessness and vanity. It 
was not comprehension at which they aim¬ 
ed, but supremacy; and if in any instance 
they supported some of their adherents in 
an occasional conformity to the ritual of 

k See Note CXL1V. Appendix. 
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the Church, it was that the political inter¬ 
ests of the body might be promoted, by 
their participation in civil authority. 

But although this project wholly failed 
as a measure of union, yet it afforded 
another illustration of our Saviour’s de¬ 
claration, that “ he who gathereth not with 
“ him scattereth abroad.” The enemies 
of the Church were neither softened nor 
conciliated, but the seeds of dissension were 
sown within her own bosom. The ingenuity 
which was employed to shew that many 
different meanings might be attached to 
her Articles, rather than to determine their 
true interpretation, rendered them a sub¬ 
ject of unceasing contention, instead of a 
bond of unity; and the c arguments urged 
in defence of the occasional conformists 
inculcated a persuasion, that all modes of 
Chnstian worship and Church govern¬ 
ment are rather matters of ecclesiastical 
ordinance than of. divine institution; and 
that the public devotions of every commu¬ 
nion are equally acceptable to God, pro- 

c See Note CXLV. Appendix. 
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vided those who partake in them are sin¬ 
cere in their intention. 

These unscriptural positions, afterwards 
sanctioned and defended by the dignified 
station and polemical ability of d Bp. Hoad- 
ley, gave rise to that long protracted strug¬ 
gle, in which the enemies of episcopacy 
were gratified by the unseemly spectacle of 
the inferior clergy arrayed against a bi¬ 
shop, in support of the Christian priest¬ 
hood, and the fundamental doctrines of its 
religion. 

Over such disputes, during which the 
cause of truth itself was too often equally 
disgraced by the assaults of its enemies 
and the bitterness of its defenders, we 
would willingly draw a veil; were it not 
that the history of former errors may teach 
those who study it to avoid the conduct 
they disapprove, and the angry feelings 
they deplore. Let it not be forgotten also, 
that to this very controversy the Church 
is indebted for the most powerful defence 
of her apostolic constitution, which her li- 

d See Note CXLVI. Appendix. 
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terary annals can produce. The Letters of 
Law will long preserve the memory of that 
struggle which occasioned them; and now, 
when the passions it excited are forgotten, 
and the combatants whom it called into 
tile field are mingled with the dust; to 
them may the theological student be con¬ 
fidently referred for information, which will 
teach him at once to venerate and defend 
that Church, among whose ministers he 
aspires to be enrolled. 

' With similar unwillingness to comme¬ 
morate the failings 6f those who are now 
called to their account, would I pass over 
the ill advised petitions against subscrip¬ 
tion’to the Thirty-nine Articles, which the 
wisdom of the legislature rejected in the 
latter part of the last century. Feelings of 
affection for our excellent Church, and of 
godly jealousy for the collective character 
of her ministers, will ever oblige us tb la¬ 
ment, that even a few of her clergy should 
have been then found; so far forgetfbl of 
their duty to her and to themselves, as pub¬ 
licly to express an anxiety to be relieved 
from the obligations, which they had vo¬ 
lt 
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luntarily contracted to maintain her doc¬ 
trines. 

But to such conduct the present subject 
would not have required me even to allude, 
had not the advocates for these petitions 
seriously defended their object, as calcu¬ 
lated to e strengthen the Church of Eng¬ 
land, by lessening the number of her op¬ 
ponents. 

To such perverted reasoning it is now 
unnecessary to reply; as matter of history, 
the measure itself cannot be entirely for¬ 
gotten ; and it will remain as one proof 
among many, that injudicious attempts to 
establish the semblance of unity and peace 
will ever scatter strife and dissension even 
among those, who, but for such interference, 
might have walked together as friends. 
While however we lament the mistakes 
from which such evils have arisen, let us 
not hastily impute to those, who laboured 
under them, an obliquity of motive, to 
which, no doubt, the hearts of many were 
wholly strangers: let us rather believe, 

* See Note CXLVII. Appendix. 
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that, ardent in the pursuit of one of the 
greatest blessings which Christianity was 
designed to produce, they considered not 
the proper means of securing their object; 
than that they delighted in the confusion 
and disorder, which their ill digested plans 
were but too well calculated to produce. 

From the evidence which the history of 
the Church, from the period of the Refor¬ 
mation, appears to furnish, what inferences 
then are to be drawn ? We have seen that 
the efforts which have been made at diffe¬ 
rent times, and by various individuals, to 
establish peace and unity among the pro¬ 
fessors of a religion which breathes nothing 
but harmony and love, have not only 
jailed, but have increased the evil they 
wore intended to remedy. Shall we then 
suppose, that he who earnestly prayed that 
his Church might be one, has rendered 
unity really unattainable ? or that, while 
he has commanded us to study the things 
which make for peace, he has ordained that 
obedience to his will shall promote the 
cause of disunion ? May we not rather con¬ 
ceive, that schemes so uniformly unsuc- 

r 2 
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cessful have also been radically defective; 
and that the cause of their disappointment 
is to be traced in the. erroneous, principles 
on which they were framed ? Shall we not 
he induced to conclude, that their advo¬ 
cates, however sincere in their intentions, 
were mistaken in their conduct; and that 
the union which they sought was incom¬ 
patible with the welfare of that religion, 
with whose institutions it was to be inter¬ 
woven ? UM 

If the foundations of real Christian > 
are only to be laid in Christian truth; them 
are those only to be accounted its petoo 
moters, who in the true, spirit of the Ajmk 
stie’s admonition, f “ contend earnestly ftm 
“ the faith once delivered to the saints da 
if our blessed Lord, when he petitionedkriw 
the unity of his disciples, intended thafe 
they should be one, not as men only, but ad 
Christians; as professors of one faith, meant 
bers of one holy Catholic Church, and seari 
vants of one Master; no reconcihiifch* 
founded upon hollow compromiseMMriUlfr 
sincere concessions can be framed according 

f Jude 8. 
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to his will. They who thus gather, seek not 
the pure and perfect peace of genuine 
Christianity; they have contented them¬ 
selves with attempting to purchase a mere 
cessation of hostilities by the indulgence of 
error; and, instead of strengthening the bul¬ 
warks of that Church, which was intended 
to be the guardian of the truth, they have 
rather leagued with its adversaries to pro* 
mote her overthrow. 

Little consolation will it prove to her 
defenders to be convinced, that they de¬ 
sired riot the ruin which they thus contri¬ 
buted to produce; and that they were 
unconscious of the mischievous tendency 
of their ill directed labours. It imports 
not, that they § “ prayed for the peace of 
“ Jerusalem,” or that they toiled for its 
restoration. It is to the effect, and not 
the design of their labour which we are to 
lodk, if we would learn wisdom from the 
page of history. Let it not then be said, 
that we delight m recording the fellings of 
those wbo have preceded us; or that we in- 

e Psalm cxxii. 6 . 
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dulge in censure, where it can no longer be 
repelled. We judge them not, we condemn 
them not: with humble confidence in the 
justice and the mercy of him, before whose 
tribunal they are called, we hope that on 
that awful day, when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, no perversity of 
will, no voluntary blindness may be laid to 
their charge. But, though we h “ judge 
“ nothing before the time,” it is our duty 
to inquire what was the fruit of their ex¬ 
ertions. And if by this criterion we may 
ascertain, that they ‘“laboured in vain, and 
“ spent their strength for nought;” where 
will be our excuse, if we neglect to profit 
by the example which has perhaps been re¬ 
corded for our admonition? what shall we 
plead in our defence, if, by seeking to ga¬ 
ther as they did, we also be found to have 
scattered abroad ? 

But if we would learn the whole of that 
lesson which such an investigation may be 
capable of teaching, it will become us to 
consider the effects of these pacific efforts 

h 1 Cor. ir. 5. ' Isaiah xltx. 4. 
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in all their bearings. We shall find, it is 
to be feared, that their evil consequences 
have not been limited to the disappoint* 
ment which has been experienced by their 
authors, nor to the temporary increase of 
bitterness and contention which has gene¬ 
rally attended their progress. 

When the advocates of peace persuaded 
themselves, that some latitude of interpre¬ 
tation, even on important points, might 
fairly be allowed for the sake of reconciling 
conflicting opinions, that those who could 
not agree in discipline, might compromise 
their differences by uniformity in doctrine; 
or that, where the same form of ecclesias¬ 
tical government was preserved, doctrinal 
points should not be too severely investi¬ 
gated ; they raised their hands to remove 
the barriers of the faith, and exposed the 
sanctuary of Christianity to the inroad of 
its adversaries. 

It may be granted, that the first con¬ 
cessions were, in themselves, comparatively 
unimportant; that Cassander would not 
have surrendered what he considered to 

k See Note CXLVI11. Appendix. 
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be the apostolic constitution of the Church; 
nor 1 Grottos, what he believed to be the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel.: but 
certain it is, that those who followed in the 
track which they had marked out, imitated 
neither their moderation nor their caution. 
Too soon did it become apparent, that 
where peace was the great object of desire, 
every doctrine which had occasioned dis¬ 
pute would be surrendered as unimpor¬ 
tant ; and our holy faith itself would soon 
be resolved into that cold system of philo¬ 
sophic deism, which has been dignified 
with the title of uncontroverted Christi¬ 
anity. 

Such was the tendency of that system, 
which declared, that “ a man’s title to. God’s 
“ favour cannot depend upon his actual 
“ being or continuing in any particular 
“ method, but upon his real sincerity in 
“ the conduct of 'his conscience—a po». 
sition, which, could it have been establish¬ 
ed, would have removed at once the 
ground of every controversy, and pro¬ 
vided an effectual remedy for religious dia- . 

1 See Note CXLVIII. Appendix. 
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se&sion, by involving the faith, the worship, 
and the discipline of the Church in one 
common ruin. 

Such attempts have indeed met with, 
opponents, acute in discovering, and active 
in. repelling the danger which they me¬ 
naced. But let it not be supposed, that 
they were harmless, because they were de¬ 
feated. The Church has hitherto, by the 
blessing of God, survived the contest; but 
she has suffered from the struggle. The 
advocates of truth have retired conquerors 
from the field of controversy; but the 
number of those who rejoiced in their tri¬ 
umphs has, it is to be feared, rather dimi¬ 
nished than increased. Argument, how¬ 
ever in itself convincing, can seldom effec¬ 
tually arrest the progress of popular de¬ 
lusion : for error accommodates itself to 
minds, which are impervious to truth; and 
the plausible sophistries of its teachers will 
be greedily adopted by those, who have 
neither inclination to receive, nor ability 
to comprehend the deductions of reason. 
Renoe have the unthinking and unwary 
been taught to regard the resolute defend- 
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ere of primitive truth and order with an 
eye of suspicion or dislike, as the real dis¬ 
turbers of the Christian world; and, wea¬ 
ried with the contests, which the continual 
incursions of the enemy have rendered un-> 
avoidable, they have hailed the tranquillity 
of indifference, as their only refuge from 
the turbulence of controversy, and the 
rancour of polemical disputation. 

Such then is the great, the growing evil 
with which we have to contend. The sanc¬ 
tuary of the Church of England is yet inr 
violate, her doctrines uncorrupted, her con¬ 
stitution unimpaired: surrounded as she 
is by enemies, and exposed to dangers, 
she still cherishes within her bosom a host 
of defenders, of integrity unimpeached, of 
vigilance unwearied, in ability preeminent. 
Where then, it may be said, is the ground 
for apprehension or alarm? Alas! when 
Absalom had m stolen away the hearts of 
the men of Israel; and the multitude, who 
should have ranged themselves on the side 
of David, turned and fought against him; 
little did it profit him, that his title was le- 

m 2 Samuel xr. 6. 
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gitimate, or that his chosen friends were 
loyal and brave. And little, it is to be 
feared, will it avail our excellent Church, 
that she is sound in the faith, if the love 
of her members have waxed cold; or that 
her clergy are able and zealous, if a pre¬ 
vailing lukewarmness have deadened the 
hearts of their flocks against the influence 
of their ministrations. 

It is this general indifference, the fatal 
offspring of ill regulated attempts to secure 
a blessing at present unattainable, which 
awakens our fears, and too often palsies 
our exertions. He whose word is truth 
has declared, “ that a kingdom divided 
** against itself falleth.” Where then di¬ 
visions are to be found, little does it mat¬ 
ter, whether they are caused by open hos¬ 
tility, or encouraged by passive neutra¬ 
lity; their existence, in either case, is- 
incompatible with the safety of that spi¬ 
ritual kingdom committed to our charge; 
and it becomes us to be prepared to re¬ 
medy the latter evil, as we are, I trust, yet 
fully competent to resist the former. 

That then the zeal of those who are 
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professedly members of our venerable es¬ 
tablishment may be neither cooled by in¬ 
difference nor misdirected by enthusiasm, 
let us be ourselves examples of that steady 
perseverance and indefatigable watchful¬ 
ness, which we would recommend: let us 
endeavour to convince them, that the 
peace they covet is not to be attained, as 
they have been unwarily prevailed on to 
seek it; and that real union never can be 
purchased by concessions made to the sons 
of confusion and disorder. Let us remind 
them, that God alone can m i f* tame the 
unruly wills and affections of his sinful 
“ creatures;” and that it is his peculiar, 
province, to'“ make men of one mind in 
“ an house.” If then they look forward with 
hope to that day, when it shall please him 
to build up his kingdom upon earth °.“ in 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
“ Holy Ghost;” if they are anxious to pre¬ 
pare the way for its establishment, their duty 
has been plainly marked out in the Scrip-: 
tures; they must p “ continue in the faith 

m Collect, foorth Sunday after Easter. 

" Iitmrgy. 0 Rom. xiv. 17. p Cd. i. 23. ii. 7- 
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“ as they have been taught,” and take 
care that their q “ conversation be such as 
“ becometh the Gospel of Christ ever 
bearing in mind the declaration of the 
'Apostle, that they who would live in 
peace must first be perfectly united in the 
common faith, and then “ the God of love 
“ and peace will be with them.” 

q Phil. i. 27 . 

' 2 Cor. xiii. 11. See Hammond’s interpretation of 
Mrr«fn£opai. Also Eisner, as quoted by Schleusner, and 
his own explanation of 1 Cor. i. 10. „ 
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John x. 16. 

Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd. 

THE careful investigator of revealed 
truth will not fail to be struck with many 
passages in the sacred canon, which point 
to a state of moral and religious perfection 
hitherto without example in the world; 
when Christianity shall obtain its due in¬ 
fluence over the opinions and conduct of 
mankind, and the fruit of a “ righteousness 
“ shall be peace, and the effect of righte- 
“ ousness quietness and assurance.” Such 
predictions will furnish him with a reply to 
those sophists, who would depreciate our 
holy faith, by insidiously comparing the 

» Isaiah xxxii. 17. 
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external result of its precepts with the 
greatness of its pretensions; and profess 
their inability to conceive, that the Son of 
God would descend from heaven, to esta¬ 
blish a religion apparently so feeble in its 
moral operations, and hitherto received 
by so inconsiderable a portion of those, 
whose present comfort and eternal salvation 
It was confessedly designed to promote. 

It may indeed be justly urged, in reply 
to these suggestions, that the real advan¬ 
tages derived to man from the incarnation 
and sufferings of his Saviour, would be 
very inadequately represented by a mere 
view of the outward circumstances of Chris¬ 
tians. The ameliorating and sanctifying 
influence of oiir holy religion; its powers 
of restraint and encouragement; the com¬ 
forts, and the joys which it imparts; can¬ 
not: be fully appreciated, but by tracing it 
in the privacy of domestic habits; in the 
character and conduct of those who are 
least known and regarded by the world; 
in the closet of the penitent, in the house 
of the mourner, or the chamber of the 
diseased. It may also be remarked, that 
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no conclusive argument against the bene¬ 
ficial effects of Christianity can be drawn 
from the comparatively limited sphere of 
its acceptation among the nations of the 
earth. For it would not perhaps be diffi¬ 
cult to shew, that many parts, even of the 
heathen world, are now partakers in tem¬ 
poral benefits, which are the legitimate 
fruit of Christianity; and we are by no 
means justified in imagining, that those only 
to whom the Gospel has been preached, 
will profit by the sacrifice of atonement 
made by him, who is b ** the Saviour of all 
“ men,” but in a more especial manner of 
those that believe. The c wisdom of God 
may have determined to render the cross 
of Christ available, though in a manner 
incomprehensible to us, to the salvation 
of those, who have not been permitted to 
hear the glad tidings of his coming. And, 
without presuming to decide upon a sub¬ 
ject not clearly revealed, our confidence 
in that justice and mercy inseparable from 
the divine nature, should prevent us from 

b 1 Tim. iv. 10. c See Note CXLIX. Appendix. 
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forming any conclusions, which may even 
seem to derogate from the perfection of 
these attributes. 

Still however it may be allowed, that, 
if we limit our consideration to the visible 
effect# of our holy faith, neither the re¬ 
cords of history, nor the testimony of ac¬ 
tual experience, can warrant our belief, 
that the reign of the Messias has yet been 
attended by all its predicted temporal 
blessings; and we are irresistibly impelled 
to conclude, that a far more widely ex¬ 
tended reception of Ids Gospel, a far more 
beneficial operation of his commandments, 
is to be expected. The encouragement, 
which appears to be given by the language 
^ erf holy Writ to this expectation, has ha- 
deed been often abused. Of the d theories 
which have been built upoti it, some have 
been in the highest degree extravagant 
atad e mischievous, giving the reins to 
every inordinate propensity erf the human 
heart, and sapping the foundations of all 
established authority, whether civil or re- 

d See Note CL, Appendix. 

* See Note CLI. Appendix. 
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hgious; while others, though less, injurious 
in their tendency, have partaken more of 
visionary speculation, than was consistent 
with the sober interpretation of revealed 
truth. But without dwelling upon the sin¬ 
ful absurdities, which have rendered, the 
former class abominable in the view of 
every pious and intelligent Christian; or 
further particularizing the opinions of good 
and learned, though fanciful writers, who 
have perhaps awakened a prejudice in the 
minds of some, even against the truth it¬ 
self* which their exaggerations have disfi¬ 
gured ; it is an historical fact, that in every 
age of the Church a belief has prevailed, 
that a time of greater doctrinal and moral 
perfection was approaching; in which 
Christianity should shine forth with a 
lustre as yet unknown, and its professors 
should be perfectly united in faith and af¬ 
fection. 

To such a period, the language of our 
Saviour in the text appears to direct our 
attention: Other sheep I have, which 

“ are not of this fold: them also must I 
“ bpiug, and they shall hear my voice; 

s 2 
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“ and there shall be one fold, and one 
“ shepherd.” May we not be allowed to 
paraphrase this passage thus ? I have dis¬ 
ciples whom ye yet know not: they belong 
not indeed to the Jewish Church or na¬ 
tion, but their hearts are prepared for 
my doctrine; and when they are called by 
the ministry of my Apostles and their suc¬ 
cessors, they also shall hear my voice, 
f “ receiving the word” with gladness and 
“ readiness of mind,” and submitting 
themselves, in all sincerity of faithful obe¬ 
dience, to my directions. “ Them also 
“ must I bring ;” they shall be s added to 
my Church : and when this, great work is 
completed, and these Gentiles are wholly 
brought in; then shall the influence of my 
Gospel be fully manifested in the harmony 
of its professors; and all being perfectly 
joined together in the profession of the 
same faith, and in obedience to the same 
form of external polity, there shall be 
henceforth but “ one fold,” as there is but 
“ one shepherd.” 

f Acts xvii. 11. 6 See Note CLII. Appendix. 
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Viewing then the text in this light, to 
wbat period in the annals of Christianity 
shall we look for its accomplishment ? We 
know that when the h “ blindness” which 
had “ happened in part to Israel,” and 
had closed the minds of God’s once 
chosen people against the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation, obliged the Apostles to' “turn to the 
“ Gentiles,” they traversed every region 
of the then civilized world, proclaiming 
the glad tidings of the Gospel; making 
converts, founding churches, and thus 
extending the spiritual dominion of the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. We 
know also, how rapid was the growth of 
that seed which they planted; that, even 
under the most discouraging circumstances, 
it flourished and spread; until, like the 
k grain of mustard in the parable, it be¬ 
came a great tree, and nations reposed 
under its shadow. Still, however, this in¬ 
fluence, so soon obtained, so widely ex¬ 
tended, though wonderful in itself, and 
strongly attesting the overruling provv 

h Romans xi. 25. * Acts xiii 46. 

k Matthew xiii, 32. 
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dence of him, who giveth the hearing ear 
and the understanding heart, fills not up 
the idea which the language of the text 
suggests. For though other sheep were 
brought in, and the 1 “ redeemed of the 
** Lord were gathered out of all lands, 
“ from the east and from the west, from 
“ the north and from the south though 
all agreed in acknowledging one common 
shepherd, even Jesus Christ, in, whose 
name they had believed; yet when can it 
be said that the fold has been one ? Can 
we trace the unity which such a declara¬ 
tion would induce us to expect in the 
contests of the first Christians, when the 
Jewish convert was arrayed against his 
Gentile brother; the one, insisting upon 
■the burdensome ceremonies of his own ab¬ 
rogated ritual; the other, not only reject¬ 
ing these beggarly elements,” as they 
were styled by St Paul, but uncharitably 
despising those, by whose inherited preju¬ 
dices they were upheld ? 

Or shall we seek this unity in any par- 


1 Psalm cTii. 2, 3. ™ Gftktiam 1 ir. 9. 
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ticular church, which the Apostles found¬ 
ed ? ” “ Envying, strife, and divisions” ba¬ 
nished it from Corinth. Of the Galatians, 
many, even under the great Apostle’s .in¬ 
spection, were ready to ° “ bite and devour 
“ one another.” To the Ephesians, he 
was obliged strongly to urge the duty of 
p “ keeping the unity of the Spirit in the 
“ bond of peace;” and his monitory ex¬ 
hortations to the q Philippians and r Colos- 
sians, as well as the anxiety which he ex¬ 
pressed for the spiritual confirmation of 
the s Thessalonians, all tend to prove, that 
the sons of confusion had already com¬ 
menced their disorganizing labours. 

As we descend, the prospect darkens ' 
before us; and the last testimony borne by 
the sacred records to the state of Christi¬ 
anity, prepares us but too well for the dis¬ 
cord, which marks the later periods of ec¬ 
clesiastical history. Of the 1 seven churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse, two only are 
exempted from the censure of having in 

» 1 Cor. iii. 3, 0 Gal. v. 15. P Eph iv. 3. 

PhD. iii. 2. r Col. ii. 4. et seq. 

. * l Tfaesa. iii. V Apoc. ii. iii. 
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some degree departed from the purity and 
unity of the faith. Heresies had deformed 
the doctrine, and idolatries polluted the 
worship, of the remaining five. 

From that period to the present, where 
shall we discover such an uniform adop¬ 
tion of the same doctrine, such mutual 
charity, such tranquil submission to one 
system of discipline, as seem requisite to 
the full accomplishment of our Saviour's 
prediction ? Many indeed have been the 
temporal benefits conferred upon the world 
by Christianity ; and however the vices or 
the passions of mankind may have coun¬ 
teracted its influence, these benefits are 
still perceptible wherever its knowledge 
has been extended. But its full effect has, 
perhaps, never yet been witnessed: and 
while it continues to be in itself a source of 
bitterness and envy, of contests and divi¬ 
sions ; while its professors are separated 
from each other, by almost every possible' 
modification of belief, and agree in little 
else, besides a nominal acknowledgment of 
one common Saviour; we must either be 
induced by past experience to conclude. 
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that real Christian unity is a blessing, 
which man in this present life is incapable 
of enjoying; or we must look forward in 
hope to some appointed time, when he, 
who knows how to bring order out of con¬ 
fusion, shall say unto these unruly waves, 

“ “ Peace, be stilland the tempest of 
conflicting opinions shall subside into a 
calm at his command. \ > 

It will be the object of the present dis- / 
course, 

I. First to lay some ground of scriptural 
authority, on which the latter opinion may 
be supported. 

II. Secondly to consider the duties 
which devolve on those, who cherish such 
an expectation. 

I. The different prophecies which have 
been supposed by learned interpreters to 
bear upon this subject, if separately consi¬ 
dered, would lead to an investigation, on 
which the limits of this discourse do not. 
allow me to enter. It may be sufficient to 
bring forward one remarkable prediction 
of Isaiah? which, after all due allowance is , 

“ Mark iv. 39. 
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made for the bold and figurative language 
of the Prophet, will still be found so 
wholly inapplicable to any known state of 
society, that we are, in a manner, com¬ 
pelled to look forward to ages yet to come, 
for its accomplishment. And, thus view¬ 
ed, it will appear to justify the hope, which 
has been so generally and so fondly che¬ 
rished, that the prayer of our Saviour shall 
finally prevail; that his disciples shall be 
all one; and the divinity of his mission 
atsall be manifested to the world, not only 
by the excellence of his doctrine, or the 
testimony of those who were witnesses of 
his miracles; but by its effect upon the 
hearts and conversation of his followers; 
by their perfect unity and mutual affection. 

In the eleventh chapter of his prophecy, 
after describing the qualifications, the con¬ 
duct, and the character of the Messiah, 
the inspired writer thus represents the ef¬ 
fect of that religion, which this mysterious 
personage was to promulgate. “ The wolf 
“ also shall dwell with the lamb, and . the 
“ leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
“ the calf, and the young lion, and the 
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“ fading together; and a little child shaH 
“ lead them. And the cow and the bear 
“ shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
“ together: and the lion shall eat straw like 
“ the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
“ on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
“ child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ 
** den.” These highly poetical expres¬ 
sions have received the same interpreta¬ 
tion from every Christian commentator. 
To all they have appeared to describe the 
final influence of that religion of purity 
and love, which was to reform the evil, 
and civilize the ferocious; that religion, 
by whose sanctifying power, sin, the great 
cause -of human misery, was to be van¬ 
quished; and those turbulent passions of 
the natural man, from whence come z “ va- 
“ riance, emulations, and wrath,” as well 
as “ seditions arid heresies,” were to be 
brought'under subjection to the command¬ 
ments of the God of peace. If this reli¬ 
gion has not yet brought forth such fruits; 
if it has hitherto proved a cause of conten¬ 
tion, rather than the harbinger of unani- 

* Galatians v. 20. 
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mity; shall we therefore doubt its efficacy? 
Or shall we presume to suppose, that God 
is y“ slack concerning his promise,” be¬ 
cause all things yet continue in their former 
state of disunion? Rather let us believe, 
that the promise itself is suspended upon 
conditions as yet unfulfilled: let us be con¬ 
vinced, that Christianity has not yet worked 
* “ peace on earth,” only because its pre¬ 
cepts are not yet fully known, its sanctions 
are not yet universally acknowledged. 

The prophet himself seems to encourage 
us in looking forward to a future day; 
when, dropping in part the language of 
metaphor, he proceeds to say, • “ They 
“ shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
“ mountain: for the earth shall be full of 
“ the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
“ cover the sea.” When then the truths 
of our holy religion shall have been thus 
diffused and accepted; when the stony 
hearts of the hitherto untutored barbarians 
shall have been softened, and from them 
God shall have raised up b “ children unto 

y 2 Peter iii. 9. * Luke ii. 14. 

* Isa. xi. 9. b Matt. iii. 9. 
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“ Abraham/* as he has already done from 
us; when the words of the Psalmist shall 
have been fulfilled, and the Son shall have 
received c “ the heathen for his inheritance, 
“ and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
“ his possessionwhen d “ all nations shall 
“ flow unto the mountain of the Lord’s 
“ house;” when they who have not yet 
heard the name of Christ shall e “ kneel 
“ before himand they who now imper¬ 
fectly and ignorantly worship him shall 
become truly his disciples: then shall 
that come to pass which is written in the 
prophecy of Zephaniah; f “ God shall turn 
“ unto the people a pure language, that 
“ they may all call upon the name of the 
“ Lord, to serve him with one consent.” 
The days of injury and destruction, of 
strife and contention, shall have an end. 
The churches shall find rest as at the first; 
and g “ walking in the fear of the Lord, 
“ and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
** they shall be multiplied.” 

How or when this great event.shall take 

c Psalm ii. 8. d Micah iv. 1. c Psalm Ixxii. 9. 

f Zeph. iii. 9. s Acts «. 31. 
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place, we have not been informed : but it 
is worthy of remark, that concord and 
unity are ever represented in the Scrips 
tures as the attendants of Christian know¬ 
ledge ; the knowledge, not of the head only, 
but of the heart; that true practical wis¬ 
dom, which has been emphatically termed 
h “ the fear of the Lord.” When the love 
of this knowledge fully prevails; when men 
shall have learned to * “ lay aside all ma- 
“ lice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and 
“ envyings, and all evil speakings, and to 
“ desire the sincere milk of the w r ord that 
“ they may grow therebythen shall re¬ 
ligion have her perfect work; the fruit of 
righteousness shall flourish and abound; 
and the k “ peace of God shall keep the 
“ hearts and minds of all his worshippers 
“ through Christ Jesus.” 

Then may the saying of our Saviour in 
the text be fulfilled. And as all agree in 
obedience to “ one shepherd,” so may all 
be united in one common fold; that apo¬ 
stolic Church, within whose pale the faith, 

h Prov. i. 7 . • l Pet. ii. 1. k Phil. iv. 7- 
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which its inspired founders taught, has 
been preserved; the sacraments, which 
they delivered as of divine institution, have 
been duly administered; and the form of 
government, which they appointed, has 
ever been maintained. 

Thus will the disciples of Jesus Christ 
be one, even as he is one with his Father: 
one, not in outward seeming, but in in¬ 
ward verity; one, not by fortuitous collec¬ 
tion in the same place; not by the mere 
nominal distinction of their common call¬ 
ing; not by a temporary association for 
some secondary purpose; not by a com¬ 
promise of irreconcileable differences, or a 
covenanted indifference to all which had 
hitherto divided them; but one in foith, in 
loyalty, in holiness, in charity. They shall 
1 “ love as brethren,” because as brethren 
they have learned to reverence the same 
God and Father of all, to live as members 
of one spiritual family, and to conform in 
sinoerity to its institutions; because, in one 
word, they have been taught to submit their 


» 1 Peter Hi. 8. 
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understanding to the instruction, and their 
will to the commandments of him, whom 
they call their Master; even Jesus Christ, 
their Redeemer and their God. 

II. Having thus shewn, that our expec¬ 
tation of this event is founded upon scrip¬ 
tural authority; I am next to inquire, 
what are the duties which Christians, ani¬ 
mated by such hopes, may be called upon 
to perform. 

We know that they who seek for bless¬ 
ings from the hand of God are not only 
required to pray with entire confidence in 
his power and goodness, but also dili¬ 
gently to m use every lawful method of pro¬ 
curing for themselves the object of their 
petitions. n “ The husbandman that la- 
** boureth is partaker of the fruits.” And 
though, to attribute our success in any 
pursuit entirely to our own prudent and 
skilful employment of secondary means, 
without any regard to that overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, whose blessing alone can render 
human skill or prudence available to its 

• See Note CLUI. Appendix. “ 2 Tim. ii. 6. 
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object, would savour of impious presump-. 
tion; on the other hand, to believe that 
God will hear the prayer of the slothful, 
or that he will assist us when we endea¬ 
vour not to help ourselves, is the part of 
folly or fanaticism. If then it is allowed us 
to pray for the peace of our Jerusalem, 
doubtless we may also lawfully endeavour 
to promote its establishment; and while 
we look forward with eager longing to 
the time, when all Christians shall be 
united, not only 0 “ in word or in tongue, 

“ but in deed and in truthit certainly 
becomes us to put away from us all which 
can occasion divisions, and to cultivate, by 
every due method, that unity which we 
desire. 

The well instructed and consistent friend 
of Christian peace will however be careful, 
that his zeal to promote it injures not the 
cause which he desires to serve. He will 
therefore patiently wait for the accom¬ 
plishment of those promises, from whence 
his hopes derive their origin; and he will 
diligently employ himself in the defence of 

0 1 John iii. 18. 
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the truth, knowing that real unity can be 
built upon no other foundation. 

The failure of every previous attempt 
to accelerate the approach of that blessed 
period to which we are allowed to look 
forward, will sufficiently teach such a man 
the duty of patience. In the miseries 
which have been already produced by these 
hasty and intemperate projects, he will 
perceive the evil of disregarding the means, 
and looking only to the end; and he will 
learn the folly and the guilt of sacrificing 
the blessings which we possess, for untried 
and speculative advantages. He will not 
think so meanly of divine Providence, as to 
believe, that its purposes can only be accom¬ 
plished by the irregular exertions of man’s 
unrighteous zeal; nor will he suppose, that 
God, who has given us a law by which 
our conduct is to be guided, will be pleased 
with those who deviate from it, under the 
vain pretence of rendering him services 
which he has never required. Of this he 
will be assured, that whatsoever cannot be 
attained by steady adherence to known 
duty, it is neither safe nor right to pursue; 
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and that they who quit the sphere in which 
they have been placed, or neglect the work 
which it was their bounden duty to per-, 
form, that they may employ themselves in 
-unbidden labours, will aggravate every sin 
of omission with which they may be charge¬ 
able, by their presumptuous intrusion into 
an office, which they were neither enabled 
nor appointed to undertake. 

Such conduct is alike inconsistent with 
the faith and the humility, which ought to 
adorn the Christian character. God, in 
his good providence, has appointed a set 
time for the accomplishment of his pur¬ 
poses; and that time man can neither 
hasten by his impatience, nor retard by his 
opposition. Well convinced therefore of 
this, p “ He that believeth shall not make 
“ haste it will be sufficient for him to 
know, that peace shall hereafter q “ flourish 
“ out of the earthand brethren in pro¬ 
fession shall be united as brethren in love. 
This will be his consolation, when he con¬ 
templates the disorder and confusion which 

P Isaiah xxviii. 16. 4 Psalm Ixxxv. 11. 
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now obscure the brightness of religion; 
and though his soul may be vexed within 
him, at the perverseness and folly of those, 
who distract the Christian world by cause¬ 
less separation and unnecessary disputa¬ 
tions ; though his spirit may vent itself in 
earnest prayer to God, that he would be 
pleased shortly to establish that harmony, 
which he has taught him to desire; yet, 
relying upon the wisdom of his heavenly 
Master, and confident that what he has 
promised shall be performed in its season, 
r “ though it tarry, he will wait for it,” 
though it be withheld, he will neither mur¬ 
mur nor despair. And as faith would thus 
check the murmurs of impatience; so would 
humility, if properly cherished, prevent 
the intemperate exertions which so often 
counteract their own object. 

For they who are deeply conscious of 
their own inability properly to discharge 
those obvious duties, which are of continual 
obligation, will not voluntarily enlarge the 
sphere of their labours, by engaging in 

r Habakkuk ii. 3. 
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the conduct of those plausible, but often 
dangerous experiments, which the seducer 
or the visionary are ever ready to propose 
to men of unwary benevolence. 

It is indeed too much the disposition 
of the present age, to neglect the plain 
and unostentatious employments of private 
duty, and to exhaust its powers in vain at¬ 
tempts to reduce to practice the splendid 
theories of speculative philanthropists. The 
ardent and enthusiastic gaze on the paint¬ 
ings of their own imagination, until they 
mistake them for realities; and, intoxicated 
with an ambition to make themselves a 
name among the benefactors of mankind, 
they too often overstep the limits, to which 
a more lowly opinion of their own talents 
would confine them; they attempt to be 
wise above what is written, to fathom the 
counsels of almighty wisdom, and to de¬ 
termine for themselves the proper time, 
and the most effectual method, of promot¬ 
ing the cause of religion. 

The meek and humble Christian will 
rather labour to do that will of God, which 
he knows to be revealed; and will believe, 

t 3 
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that all which cannot be obtained by perse¬ 
vering in the strait path of his command¬ 
ments, we are neither required to seek, nor 
empowered to secure. 

The peacemaker is not however con¬ 
fined to a state of mere passive quiescence, 
but has many active duties to discharge. 
It remains with him to look well to that 
foundation of Christian doctrine, on which 
alone the peace of Christians can be se¬ 
curely built; and here the energies of the 
most resolute and indefatigable mind may 
find ample employment. Even if an union 
could be attained by a surrender of truth, 
the most ardent admirer of this blessing 
would hesitate, before he thus consented 
to exchange the greater for the lesser 
good : but if the really conscientious have 
ever felt it difficult to determine, when 
such an alternative was proposed to them ; 
the doubts by which they have been ha¬ 
rassed may now give way to the convic¬ 
tion, that all such concessions would be 
fruitless. The experiment has been tried 
at various times, by different projectors; 
and their anxiety to succeed has rendered 
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them, as we have already seen, profuse 
even to prodigality in their offers. Neither 
the purity of our holy faith, nor the con¬ 
stitution of the Church, nor the due admi¬ 
nistration of the sacraments, has been con¬ 
sidered as too precious to be bartered for 
a cessation of religious contests. But all 
have been hazarded in vain: truth has 
been depreciated, the authority of the 
Church weakened and degraded, the wor¬ 
ship of God itself debased, and his ordi¬ 
nances profaned, neglected, or despised: 
but still Christians have continued strangers 
to peace; and the spirit of discord and 
animosity has retained its dominion. What 
wise or good man then will longer perse¬ 
vere in so hopeless, so injurious an under¬ 
taking ? The dictates of a sound discretion 
and a well regulated sense of duty, will 
teach such a person rather to devote his 
time and his faculties to the preservation 
of that sound doctrine, which is committed 
to his trust; than to waste his strength in 
vain 'attempts to promote an imaginary 

» See Note CLIV. Appendix. 
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concord, which both reason and experi¬ 
ence prove to be unattainable. 

It has been already remarked, and the 
attentive reader of the Scriptures will not 
fail to observe, that, in many instances, the 
peace which they promise is made to de¬ 
pend upon the prevalence of religious 
knowledge. “ All thy children,” says the 
Prophet 4 Isaiah, “ shall be taught of the 
“ Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
“ children.” “ God,” says « Jeremiah, 
“ shall reveal unto his people abun dan t 
“ of peace and truth.” St. Paul gives us 
no reason to expect, that Christians will 
live in harmony, until the love of truth has 
subdued their prejudices and their obsti¬ 
nacy, and they have learned x “ with one 
“ “»nd and one mouth to glorify God.” 
Then he encourages them to hope y that 
he, whom they thus unite in adoring, will 
fill them with joy and peace in believ- 
“ ing ” 

The lover of that tranquillity which real 
unity will produce, may thus learn how it 

* Isaiah ,iv - 13 - “ Jer. xxxiii. 6. 

x Rom. xv. 6, 13. 
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is to be sought. If indeed he can be satis* 
tied with momentary quiet and seeming 
reconciliation, such objects are attainable 
by other means; indifference may provide 
the one, and hypocritical compromises the 
other: but they who expect any real bless¬ 
ings to result from such sources; they 
who trust to y “ good words and fair 
“ speeches,” when war is in the hearts of 
those who utter them ; have raised the 
fabric of their expectations on the sand, 
which the first storm that visits it will 
sweep away. He therefore, who aspires 
to the character of a wise builder, will lay 
tiis foundation in that faith once delivered 
to the saints; not doubting that if {his be 
well secured, God will cause peace to rest 
upon it; and under his protecting provi¬ 
dence, those Christians who maintain it 
shall be “ z builded together for an habita- 
** tion of God through the Spirit.” 

It is our peculiar blessing to have been 
educated in a Church, where the doctrine 
which flowed from the mouth of our Sa- 

y Romans xvi, 18. * Ephesians ii. 22. 
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viour, and was explained and recorded by 
his Apostles, still continues to be preached. 
Her confessions, her liturgy, her hierarchy, 
all have been tried in the fire, and all have 
stood the test with undiminished brightness. 
In this Church then, if any where in the 
world, the purity of apostolic truth and 
order yet remains. This is not, I trust, 
the language of vain confidence, but of 
sober conviction : it speaks an opinion, not 
founded merely upon the eulogies of her 
friends; but on the acknowledgments of 
many who are independent of her autho¬ 
rity, and wholly unconnected with her by 
local situation. It affirms no more than 
her most inveterate enemies, even in the 
rage and fury of their controversial war¬ 
fare, have been unable to disprove. Some 
of these, while they disturbed her peace, 
never ventured to impute to her funda¬ 
mental errors in doctrine, nor sinful terms 
of communion; while they hazarded her 
very existence, for the sake of a speculative 
purity, some even bore a testimony against 

* See Sermon VI. Notes, Appendix. 
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the sin of dividing from her; and allowed 
that the points in which they urged im-. 
provement, were such as neither affected 
her title to be reckoned a true and sound 
Church of Christ, nor, if they were retain¬ 
ed, would justify separation. Nurtured 
then in such a Church, called, as many of 
us already are, and as many more will be, 
by profession, to teach and defend her 
doctrines; and bound as we all are, even 
by the laws of self-preservation, to uphold 
that society, of which we form a part; 
shall we hesitate to determine how we are 
to seek for peace; or can we find a surer 
road to it, than by maintaining that truth, 
of which the Church of England is the 
bulwark ? We may indeed earnestly en¬ 
deavour to remove the prejudices and con¬ 
ciliate the affections of those, who now 
are leagued against her; but if to accom¬ 
plish this be beyond our power, what re¬ 
mains, but to preserve concord within her 
walls? to look well to her defences, that 
no adversary overpass them in the guise of 
friendship, and sow dissension even in her 
palaces and in her streets ? From external 
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attacks she has, comparatively, little to 
apprehend; but if the b time should come, 
when her own internal harmony is disturb¬ 
ed ; when differences arise among her de¬ 
fenders ; and the faith, which she is called 
upon to preserve, is evil spoken of, and 
corrupted by her own children; then will 
the pillars of truth be undermined, and 
the sanctuary of peace will be brought to 
desolation. Happy indeed would it be for 
the whole Christian world, if all who pro¬ 
fess the common faith could love as bre¬ 
thren : and what, it may be asked, can be 
devised, more likely to promote an object 
so universally desired, than the example of 
one Church at least, c “ built as a city which 
“ is at unity in itself?” or how can we 
contribute to raise such an edifice more 
securely, than by adhering, with the stea¬ 
diness and sincerity of conviction, to the 
faith, the worship, and the discipline, which 
we have solemnly bound ourselves to sup¬ 
port ? 

Strong then and urgent does the appeal 
become to those who love unity, that they 

b See Note CLV. Appendix. c Psalm cxxii. 3. 
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uphold it in that family of God, to which 
they particularly belong, and for whose 
interests it is their greatest duty to provide. 
If they first seek the things which make 
for the peace of their own Church, and 
contribute to the edification of her mem¬ 
bers ; then will they not only have fulfilled 
their own appointed office, but, by so do¬ 
ing, will have provided, in the only effec¬ 
tual method in their power, for the union 
of the Christian world. How much more 
wisely, how much more profitably will they 
be thus employed, than in attempting to 
ascertain what sacrifice of truth will be 
sufficient to conciliate the enemies of 
peace; and how far the common faith 
must be deprived of its characteristic doc¬ 
trines, in order to lower it to that standard, 
to which all opinions may safely be re¬ 
ferred ! Long enough has the world been 
deluded by such efforts; long enough has 
the holy cause of our religion suffered from 
the wantonness of such projectors! Happy 
will it be for the Church of England, and 
for mankind in general, if her members 
are at length persuaded to set a different 
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example; if, steadily maintaining that doc¬ 
trine, against which scepticism itself has 
never yet been able to allege a plausible 
objection; if, scrupulously conforming to 
that mode of worship, which has establish*- 
ed its excellence, even on the futile cavils 
of its most strenuous opponents; if, reve¬ 
rencing and obeying that apostolic form 
of Church discipline, which has been the 
nurse of confessors and martyrs, and the 
uncorrupted guardian of the word and sa¬ 
craments ; they d “ stand fast in the Lord,” 
and are e “ at peace among themselves.” 

Then might we hope, that, wearied with 
their own unprofitable contests, they who 
have separated from the Church would at 
length be persuaded to return to the place 
of their rest, and seek in her sanctuary 
that godly quietness, that f “ consolation 
“ in Christ,” that “ comfort of love,” that 
“ fellowship of the Spirit,” which can 
never be found, where a perpetual struggle 
for the preeminence agitates the councils 
of self-appointed teachers, and an insa- 

d Phil. iv. 1. e l Thess. v. 13, t Phil. ii. 1. 
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tiable desire of speculative improvement 
urges the giddy and inconstant multitude 
to perpetual innovation. 

Every faithful member of the Church of 
England will earnestly pray, that such may 
be the blessed effect of her perseverance. 
It is thus that he will wish to see her tri¬ 
umph ; to this supremacy he will desire 
that she may be exalted. The ways of 
violence and compulsion he will abhor; 
and however he may lament the errors of 
those, who have wandered from her fold, 
by argument and persuasion alone will he 
desire to reclaim them: he will use no 
influence, but that of truth; he will seek 
for no proselytes, but those who return 
upon conviction. The language of pro¬ 
phecy will encourage him to look forward 
to a day, when s “ all shall know the Lord 
“ from the least to the greatest;” and 
well assured that this knowledge will unite 
those whom it enlightens , he will conceive, 
that the welfare of the Church will be best 
secured, and her influence best extended, 
by maintaining the purity of her consti- 

l Jeremiah xxxi. 34. 
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tution and her doctrine; humbly trusting, 
that, if she thus b “ holds fast what she 
“ already has, until the Lord come,” she 
may be made the instrument in his hand, 
of * “ lifting up the ensign” of his holy 
faith unto the ends of the earth; and that 
to her may be “ the gathering of the na- 
“ tions.” 

h Apocalypse ii. 25. * Isaiah xi. 12. 
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NOTE I. 

The free agency of man is thus finely illustrated by 
the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus: “He himself 
made man from the beginning, and left him in the 
hands of his counsel; if thou wilt, to keep the com<- 
mandments, and to perform acceptable faithfulness. He 
hath set fire and water before thee: stretch forth thine 
hand unto whether thou wilt. Before man is life and 
death, and whether him lik'eth shall be given him. For 
the wisdom of the Lord is great, and he is mighty in 
power, and beholdeth all things : and his eyes are upon 
them that fear him, and he knoweth every work of 
man. He hath commanded no man to do wickedly, 
neither hath he given any man licence to sin.” £c- 
cht8. xv. 14 — 20.) It may perhaps be objected, 
that the son of Sirach, by thus representing man as 
able to keep the commandments, and to perform ac¬ 
ceptable faithfulness, if he will, affords a shelter to 
the errors of those, who teach that there is a power in 
man’s nature, independent of the grace of God, both to 
will and to perform that which is good. But to such 
an objection the answer will be this; that neither the 
context, the circumstances under which he wrote, nor 
the general drift of his reasoning, suggest this as his in¬ 
tended meaning. His discourse is wholly popular; his 
object is not to enter into the discussion of abstruse and 
jdifficult questions, but to inculcate general doctrines, in 
a clear and striking manner. It is in this way, and 
with this view, that he speaks of their situation to 
whom God makes known his laws; before whom he 
hath set fire and water, life and death* that they may 
choose that which seems to them best to follow. He 
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does not think it necessary to determine, what portion 
of the power of choice is inherent in man's nature, and 
what part of it is the gift of grace: ha contents himself 
with declaring, that man has this power, and that to 
exert it properly, is his indispensable duty. Our own 
judicious Hooker speaks with the same decision on this 
subject; doubtless with no intent to favour the heresy 
of relagius, but with a.view to establish the general 
doctrine of free agency, as the only ground on which 
man’s responsibility could be built. “ Man, in perfec* 
tion of nature, being made according to the likeness 
of his Maker, resembleth him also in the manner of 
working; so that whatsoever we work as men, the same 
we do wittingly work and freely; neither are we ac- 
cording to the manner of natural agents anyways so 
tied, but that it is in our own power to leave the 
things we do undone.” Eccles . Pol . lib. i. sect. 7 *“ Ho- 
mini,” says the learned and logical Stapfer,“ com petit 
libertas: ergo Deus, qui ipsi libertatem dedit, etiam 
libertati illi convenienter cum illo agit. Cum Deus 
libertati illi convenienter cum homine agat, sequitur 
hominem in actionibus suis liberum esse; cum vero 
libertas consistat in spontanea determinatione ad al- ; 
terutrum oppositorum, nine Deus ita cum homine agit, 
ut homo se in actionibus suis spontanee ad alteru- 
trum oppositorum determinare possit.” Instit. TheoL 
Polem. vol. i. c. 3. s. 12. Again: “ Homini corn- 
petit libertas, qu® fluit ex ipsa anims essentia: imo 
ilia ipsi adeo essentialis est, ut nisi homo liberam ha- 
beret voluntatem, humanam naturam exuisset; qu® li¬ 
bertas etiam requiritur ad fundamentum omnis reli- 
gionis: religio enim, cum tota doctrina morali, sine 
libertate tota concideret; tarn ratione cultus, quam 
prsemiorum et poenarum.'' Ibid . vol. i. c. 3. s. 19. 
When however we speak of man's free will; his fallen 
state, and impaired faculties in consequence of the fall, 
must not be forgotten. In this, as in every other re¬ 
spect he has to deplore the fatal consequences of that 
event; which, while it destroyed the innocence, and de¬ 
graded the dignity, weakened also all the nobler powers 
of his nature. “The condition of man,'' as our Article 
has very clearly expressed the doctrine, “ after the fall 
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of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and good works., 
to faith and calling upon God.” Art. 10* In what 
relates then to things spiritual, the will of man, in 
his present natural state, cannot be said to be* in all 
particulars, free and independent. It is indeed abso¬ 
lutely free to reject the offer of salvation; for we have 
authority from Scripture to assert, that even when God 
calls and invites, man may refuse to come. But we say 
not that he is of himself able to will its acceptance: 
this power and liberty, which was his original birthright, 
he can now only receive from the preventing graces of 
that Spirit, bestowed by Jesus Christ. “ If the son maketh 
iis free , we shaU be free indeed; but without grace, 
freewill to good is not once to be imagined in fallen 
roan.” Plaiferefs Appeal to the Gospel. Tracts , p. 
92* The same Author has thus excellently stated 
the true sense, in which freedom Of will may be predi¬ 
cated of fallen man. “ Freedom of will I contend for; 
but it is on the left side, as I may call it, it is to will 
evil; that is, under the grace of God, or notwith¬ 
standing the grace of God, whereby I may will good, 
I may decline to evil, and leave the good* This was 
in Adam before his fall, a single, innocent possibility 
to decline to evil: nor should it seem strange that a 
creature should be mutable, or that it should be pro¬ 
per to God to be unchangeably good, or that the very 
supernatural grace that Adam had for his corrobora¬ 
tion to good, did not render his will immoveable to 
evil. This natural freedom to evil is called resistentia 
connate, which Dr. Ward confesscth is not taken away 
by grace, nor perhaps is it desirable that it should 
be, since it is the root of the praise of human right¬ 
eousness ; for he is to be commended that could trans¬ 
gress, and would not; not he that was good, and 
could be no other. Nor ought the example of the 
unalterably holy and righteous God to be objected 
against this, since he is above and out of all predi¬ 
caments wherein we are. This natural freedom to etil 
remaineth in man fallen, and there is now come to it, 
over and above, resistentia adnata , a precipitate prone¬ 
ness unto evil, out of our thraldom to the dominion and 
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n ny of Satan/’ Ibid. p. 94. To the same purpose are 
allowing observations of South. “ Doubtless the 
will of man in the state of innocence had an entire free¬ 
dom, or perfect equipendency and indifference to either 
part of the. contradiction, to stand , or not to stand; to 
accept, or not to accept, the temptation. I will grant 
the will of man to be now as much a slave as any one 
will have it, and to be only free to sin; that is, instead 
of a liberty to have only a licentiousness; yet cer¬ 
tainly this is not nature, but chance. We were not 
born crooked; we learned these turnings and wind¬ 
ings of the serpent; and therefore it cannot be but a 
blasphemous piece of ingratitude to ascribe them to 
God; and to make the plague of our nature the con¬ 
dition of our creation.” South, vol. ii. Seim. 2. p. 57- 

NOTE II. 

In another portion of these Lectures, I shall have occa¬ 
sion to substantiate this position more at large; at pre¬ 
sent, it may be sufficient to produce the following strong 
appeal against divisions, from the writings of one, who 
stood among the most conspicuous of those assailants, 
under whose attack the Church of England was for a 
time permitted to fall. 

“ In the. next place let us consider the greatnesse of 
this sin,” (schism,) “ and the rather, because in truth 
the name and charge is growne so common amongst 
us, (as formerly the name of Puritan was,) that many 
make no account of it, whether they be charged justly 
or unjustly with it; but whoever considers of it ac¬ 
cording to the sense of the Scripture will finde, that the 
sinne of schisme is a most hamous sinne; the great¬ 
nesse of it is not easily set forth in words, whether 
you consider it in the nature of it, or in the effects of 
It. In 

1. The nature of it; it’s contrary to one of the 
highest ends of Christ’s great undertaking, which is, 
that all his people should bee one, he dyed to that 
end, to make them one with himselfe, and one with 
one another, he begged, it of his Father, that they 
should bee one; now this sinne tends to frustrate this 
great designe of Jesus Christ. 
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u And secondly, It is contrary to all the commande- 
taentsof Christ, for all the commands which- he hath 
given to his people for the ordering of their conver¬ 
sation, himselfe tells us, that the end of the command¬ 
ment is love. 2. If we consider the effects of it, they 
are most dreadful and mischievous: for first, it is 
wonderfully dishonourable to Jesus Christ; for 
whereas he holds out to all the world, that his people 
are one house 9 one body , one city , which is at unity, 
compacted together, &c. This is a public confutation 
of it, makes Jerusalem appeare as a Babel, a city of 
confusion, a Kingdom divided, wherein is nothing but 
disorders , and tumults , and the like. And as it is dis¬ 
honourable to Christ, so it wonderfully hinders and 
destroys the edification of the Church, bothe the edi¬ 
fication of them who make the schisme, and the edifi¬ 
cation of them from whom the rent is made, depriv¬ 
ing - them of that spirituall good they might, and 
should receive and supply from, and to one another; 
for though Jesus Christ the head be the onely foun- 
taine of our spiritual life, yet it is as true that Christ’s 
usuall way of exercising, strengthening, increasing^ 
and perfecting it, is in the fellowship of the body, that 
by what every joint supplies, the whole may be increas¬ 
ed; so that if we weigh it seriously, we must conclude 
that as nothing within the bounds of the Church 
more argues a conformity to the spirit of the Gospel 
then the study of unity, peace, and concord, so few 
things more argue an opposition to Christ’s worke, 
and his people’s good, then this spirit of division.” 
Stephen Marshals Sermon before the Lord Mayor at the 
Spittle, Easter Monday , April 1652. p. 22. 

- ,v tf NOTE III. 

** Illud h r\[uv scribet Bodius in sacerdotali J. C. orat. 

49. rationem vel qualitatem istius unitatis fidelium 
ic magis determinat, quod inter se uniti fideles, 
simul arctissimam cum ratre et Filio unionem com- 
munioneraque habentes, in his quasi esse et manere 
debeant.” Koecheri Analecta in Wolfit curds ad Joh . 
xvii. ?JU. ....... 

u 4 
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NOTE IV. 

“ As be that should in any principal doctrine differ 
flrom Plato (denying the immortality of the soul, the 
providence of God, the natural difference of good and 
evil) would not be a Platonist: so he that dissenteth 
from any doctrine of importance, manifestly taught by 
Christ, doth renounce Christianity/’ Barrow on the 
Unity qf the Church. 

NOTE V. 

On this subject it has been well observed by Bp. 
Hall, in his “ Peace Maker,” that, “ there is Just place 
for Canus his distinction, betwixt truths qf Christum 
doctrine, and truths of Catholic faith ; there being in 
the former great latitude and variety, in the lhtter 
more narrowness and restraint. As there is no truth, 
therefore, which may be a meet subject of bur con¬ 
tempt or opposition; so there are some truths, which 
may be too much striven for, others never enough* 
Of which last kind are those, which do mainly concern 
the grounds of our Christian religion.” Bp. HaWs 
Works, folio, vol. iii. p. 553. And a more acute and 
argumentative writer than Bp. Hall has made an ob¬ 
servation, which tends to the same point. “ There 
are,” says he, “ points of less moment more obscure¬ 
ly delivered, in which Christians with breach of unity 
may dissent, about which they may dispute, in which 
they may err without breach of unity , or prejudice to 
charity ” Borrow on the Unity qf the Church. ' 

NOTE VI. 

This subject is thus beautifully illustrated by Cy¬ 
prian. “ Ecclesia quoque una est, qua in multitudi- 
nem latius incremento foecunditatis extenditur: quo- 
modo soils multi radii, sed lumen unum: et rami ar- 
boris multi, sed robur unum tenaci radice fondatum ? 
et cum de fonte uno rivi plurimi defluunt, numero- 
sitas licet diffusa videatur exundantis copiee largi- 
tate, unitas tamen servaturin origine. Avelle radium 
solis a corpore, divisionem lucis unitas non capit: 
ab arbore nange ramum, fractus germinare non po- 
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tcrit: a fonte pr®cide rivum, prcecisus arescet. Sic 
Ecclesia domini luce perfasa per orbem totum radios 
suos porrigit, unum tamen lumen est, quod ubique 
diflunditur, nec uuitas corporis separatur: ramos suoa 
in universam terram copia ubertatis extendi t, proflu^ 
entes largiter rivos latius expandit: unum tamen caput 
est, et origouna, et una mater, foecunditatis succes¬ 
sions copiosa.” Cyprian . de Urdtate Ecclesie. Edit. 
Oxon. p. 108. 

NOTE VU. 

“ Edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant 
ordinem episcoporum suorum, ita per successiones ab 
initio decurrentem, ut primus ille episcopus aliquem 
ex Apostolis, vel apostolicis viris, qui tamen cum 
Apostolis perseverarit, habuerit auctorem et anteces- 
sorem. Hoc enim modo Ecclesi® apostolic® census 
suos deferunt. Sicut Smyrnaorum Ecclesia Poly- 
cstrpum ab Joanne collocatum refert: sicut Roma- 
norum Clementem a Petro ordinatum itidem. Per- 
inde utique et c®ter® exhibent quos ab Apostolis in 
episcopatum constitutes Apostolici seminis traduces 
habeant.” TertuUianus de Prescript. Herat. Edit. 
Rigalt. p. 213. 

NOTE VIII. 


“ Proinde ecclesias apud unam quamque cmtfctem 
condiderunt (Apostoli) a quibus traducem Jidei et sc- 
rmna doctrine, ceter® exinde ecclesi® mutuat® sunt, 
et quotidie mutuantur ut Ecclesi® fiant. Ac per hoc 
et ips® Apostolic® deputantur, ut soboles aposUdi- 
carura ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad originem suam 
censeatur necesse est. ltaque tot ac tant® Ecdesis^ 
una est ilia ab Apostolis prima, ex qua omnes. Sic 
omnes prima, et Apostolic®, dum una omnes probaqt 
unitatem: dum est illis communicatio pads, et appel- 
latio fraternitatis, et contesseratio hospitalitatis, qu® 
jura non alia ratio regit, qimm ejusdem sacramenti una 
traditio.” Tertulhanus de Prescript. Heret . Edit. Ri¬ 


galt. p. 208. 


NOTE IX. 


u Couupunis est omnibus Christianis religiqnis Doe- 
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trina, qua instituuntur Deum Patrem, Filitim, et Spi- 
ritum Sanctum venerari ut auctorem aeternae salutis 
homini misero ex mera liberalitate decretae, eidemque 
impetrandae per obedientiam Filii Dei, Christ! Jesu, ct 
ad sententiam Dei Patris applicandae per gratiam Spi- 
ritus Sancti. Idem iis est sanae doctnnae principium£ 
codex librorum Veteris et Novi Testament!, sic dio^ 
tus. Eadem proin fides, et cum Fide ^agiV/xara sci^ 
entise, sapientiae, <r«fpo<rvvijf, Teverentiae Dei, et qua* 
liumcunque virtutum Christianarum. Inde com* 
munia ipsis beneficia gratia , justitia, libertaiis , sancti - 
mania, et conservation!* . Eadem spes magnae 
(AtToi So fa; alvvlou. Tandem, cum doctrinae religioois 
ipsa respondere debeat religio: idem Christiauis om¬ 
nibus est cultus Dei in Christo, tarn privatus qu^jji 

f ublicus, ej usque symbola, quae sacramenta appellation* 
auli verba, (1 Cor. xii. 13.) Per unum SpirUumium 
omnes in unum corpus baptizati sumus, et Judin,. 
Graeci, et servi, et liberi, et omnes *poti sumus in eon- 
dem Spiritum; h. e. ut eadem Spiritus dona et opera-, 
tiones participaremus. ,, Vitringa , Observed . Sacr . lib*. 
V. c. 7. S. 9. p. 106. 

NOTE X. * 


“ Si veteris ecclesiae Christianae doctores hie consular 
mus, videntur passim hanc amplexi esse senteutiaiift) 
commwnonem aredentium in sacris publicis, caenaJPo- 
mini, et mutuis fraterni amoris officiis, non ce^Mnui! 
sub hypothesi , sed absolute . Supponebant Su 

et persuasum sibi habuisse videntur, omnes, qui bap- 
tismali aqua post antecedaneam preparationem rite 
tincti, ecclesise Christianae adjunguntur, per gratiam 
Spiritus Sancti vere regenerari, atque adeo ecclesiam 
Cnristianam esse coetum hominum, qui secundum, 
potissimam sui partem (hypocritis nimirum, qui pauci* 
numero in ea latere poterant, exceptis:) gratiam Spi¬ 
ritus Sancti renovantem et sanct\ficantem participabant* 
Proinde Ecclesia adscriptum esse, fere tantundera 
esse ac ccelesti adscriptum esse cmitatu Nomen suum 
in diptychis Ecclesise habere, idem fere esse quod no- r 
men suum inscriptum habere ipsi albo electorum Dei. 
Ecclesia contra commumone secludi, sive, Sacramento 
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corporis et sanguinis Domini exauctorari, et arceri ab 
omni commumcatione fratemitatis, Tertulliani rursus 
dictione; ad uxor. lib. ii. cap. 3. dubiam facerc spera 
salutis, et seterni exitii metum incutere: quippe sup- 
ponebant, extra communionem Ecclesice externam , quam 
cum communione sanctorum mystica et spiiituati confun- 
debant, neminem servari. Turn prseterea, quae his af- 
finia sunt, et ex eodem fonte liausta; episcopos in Ec- 
clesia Christiana ipsius Christi Jesu vices et perso¬ 
nam sustinere; ab iis, rite et ordine electis qui se se- 
parabant, se simul separare a communione ipsius 
Christi; qui ab episcopis post pcenitentiam publice 
secundum discipline ecclesiastic® canones actam a6- 
sohebantur , et dignitati sue restituti osculo pads ho- 
norabantur; ab ipso Deo et Christo Judice absolvi in 
foro coelesti: denique que omnium ejusmodi hypo- 
thesiura audacissima erat, actum esse de salute om¬ 
nium illorum, qui se schismate secernebant ab externa 
Ecclesiae et sacroriim comminione: etiamsi hactenus 
nec heresi infecti, nec criminibus, professionem Chris- 
tianismi destruentibus, obstricti essent. Que sin¬ 
gula facile mihi foret ex sententiis et disciplina doc- 
torum Ecclesie primeve prolixe adstruere, si periti- 
oribus ignota essent, aut ratio instituti nostri id per- 
mitteret.” Vitringa, ObservaU Sacr . lib. v. cap. 8. s. 4, 

p. 118. 

Vitringa’s testimony on this important subject is 
tbe more valuable, inasmuch as it makes against bis 
own argument. He indeed, though his respect for 
truth induces him to confess, that such were the opi¬ 
nions held by the primitive Church, does not scruple to 
dissent from them. His own ideas of Church commu¬ 
nion were very loose and indeterminate, and such as 
seem scarcely compatible with the existence of such a 
sin as schism. He allows any man to join himself to 
any sect of Christians, whose profession and discipline 
he may approve; provided that, notwithstanding this 
external connection, he will consider his real commu¬ 
nion with the society he has thus joined, to be merely 
hypothetical, depending entirely upon this condition; 
that his preference of this sect is justifiable, and that 
it is really a part of the Church of Christ. “ Nimi- 
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rum adjungo roe huic vel illi coetui Christiano, cujus 
professio et disciplina roihi placent, sub hac o^ersi % Tel 
hypothesis quatenus Ecclesia ilia particularis partem 
facit Ecclesia interna , hoc est mymci corporis Christ*. 
Ecclesia interna , sive mysticum Christi corpus, sola 
est vera Ecclesia, ut Augustinus optime multis loci* 
docuit. Externa vero Ecclesia non dicitur Ecclesia, 
nisi cum respectu ad intemam: nec est Ecclesia nisi 
sub hac eyiea et hypothesi.” Vitringa , Observat. 
Sacr. lib. v. cap. 9. s. 11. p. 136. Thus, by a little 
sophistry, and some convenient mental reservation, the 
whole character of the Church, as an external society 
founded by Christ, and directed by laws of his enact¬ 
ment, and governors of his appointment, is at once de¬ 
stroyed; and men are taught, that they may join any 
and every sect by turns, without schism; and be true 
churchmen without being connected with the Church 
by any real bond of communion. 

NOTE XI. 

“ So manv regions as there are under heaven that 
do truly profess the Christian name, so many national 
churches there are; in all these nations there are 
many provincial, in all those provinces many dio¬ 
cesan, in all those dioceses many parochial churches, 
in all those parishes many Christian families, in all 
those families many Christian souls. Now all those 
souls, families, parishes, dioceses, provinces, nations, 
make up but one Catholic Church upon earth. The God 
of the Church cannot abide either conventicles of se¬ 
paration, or pluralities of professions, or appropriations 
of Catholicism. Catholic Roman is an absurd Dona- 
tian solecism; this is to seek orbem in wrbe , as that 
council said well. Happy were it for that church, if it 
were a sound limb (though but the little toe) of that 
mighty and precious body, wherein no believing Jew 
nor Indian may not challenge to be jointed. Neither 
difference of time, nor distance of place, nor rigour of 
unjust censure, nor any unessential error can bar an 
interest in this blessed unity. As this flourishing 
Church of Great Britain (after all the spightful calum¬ 
niations of malicious men) is one of the most conspi- 
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cuous members of the Catholic upon earth; so we in 
her communion do make up one body with the holy 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors and 
faithful Christians of all ages and times; we succeed in* 
their faith, we glory m their succession, we triumph in 
their glory. Whither go ye then ye weak, ignorant, se¬ 
duced souls, that run to seek this dove in a foreign cote? 
She is here if she have any nest under heaven. Let me 
never have part in her, or in heaven, if any church in 
the world have mere part in the universal." Bp. Hoffs 
Works , folio, vol. ii. p. 310. 

NOTE XII. 

“ Si inter alia, nec pauca, nec contemnenda, ad pacem 
mutuam incitamCnta, illud praecipuura apud ornnes 
habere locum fas sit (nullo interim ad Christum re- 
spectu habito) quod ex uno Adorno omnes originem nos¬ 
trum traducentes, turns etiam sanguinis (Act. xvii. 26.) 
participes sumus, atque unius, utcunque magnse, Fa- 
mUUe membra; (Eph. iii. 15.) quanto magis umta- 
tem, quam in Christo habemus, spiritualem , summa ope 
nitendum est, ut assequamur nosmetipsi, atque in aids 
quibuscunque pro nostra virili promoveamus ? Ex dua- 
bus nimirum populis, (Judeeis Gentilibusque) in unum 
corpus, quod est Ecclesia, per Jesum Christum coa- 
lescimus (Ephes. ii. 14. iii. 6.) qui et pax nostra dici- 
tur (Ephes. ii. 14.) et heereditatis nostrce arrhabo. (Eph. 
i. 14.) Absit ut paries inter^erums a Christo dirutus. 
(Ephes. ii. 14.) de integro mstauretur a Christianis. 
Quotquot vera in Christum fide una cum Christo adu- 
samur, ejusdem corporis etiam mystici, cujus caput est 
Christus (Col. i. 18. Eph. i. 22, 23.) membra sumus 
oonjunctissima. (1 Cor. xii. 27.) Haec autem unitas non 
efficitur nisi ab ipso Spiritu Sancto, (l John iv. 3.) 
cui fideles sunt habitaculo, et qui est vere creden- 
tium copula, tam cum Christo quam inter se. At quo¬ 
rum unus est Spiritus, eorum unus sit animus neces- 
sum est. Una etiam est nostri omnium ad pietatem 
probitatemque voCatio saltern generalis; et unica spe 
vocationis (Eph. i. 8. iv. 4.) in Christo Jesu proposita 
nos erigimur simul omnes. Quorstui^ ergo? immo 
veto quam absurdum est, ut modo in terris distemus 
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invicem, qui stmul in ccelis beatam vitam victnri sumtzs 
sempiternam ? Unicom omnes habemus Herum, unom 
Dommum Redemptorem; absit procul ut conacrvi, in 
lites et jurgia incurrendo, in communis Domini ex- 
candescentiam adversus nos pariter incurramus. Unum 
est nobis evangelmm; unica Jules, (si modo fides) per 
unom Spiritum in nobis accensa, omnibus nobis est com¬ 
munis. At quorum mentes; quoad pnecipua ac ad salu- 
tem necessaria sunt unite, eorum voluntates quorsum 
quatso disjungerentur. Aut quorum corda plane consen- 
tiunt, eorum capita cur dissentirent ? Unico omnes nos 
baptismate (1 Cor. xii. 13. Epk. ii. 21.) in unum corpus 
coagmentamur: atque inter baptizandum uni us Spi- 
ritus efficacia uni Christo inserimur. In una ccena 
sacramental* de uno pane participamus. (i Cor. x. 17.) 
Deus bone! quid obstat, quo minus nos invicem di- 
ligamus? Queenam ate nos impellit? aut quaenam res 
alia eo potest nos adigere, ut in partes et schismata 
segregemur, qui iisdem sacramentis nobis reciproce con- 
ghitinamur ? ut in pauca rem conferam. Unus Deus 
cultores exigit unanimes. Unicum Deum adoramus 
ad unum omnes. Unus est Me omnium Pater (ut in- 
quit Apostolus ad Ephesios iv. 6.) ejusque Filii qui 
sumus, fratres pariter ut simus, necesse est. At quain 
bonum et quafti jucundum est xoroixelv a$e\pi$ M ri 
avroy Fratres in unum habitare! Quam contra pejus, 
quam diabolicum, fratres mortales et moribundos, lm- 
mortales erga se invicem inimicitias exercere, immor- 
talibus in una eaque Patris omnium domo (Ephes. ii. 
19.) dissidiis confligere, et contra se mutuo belligerare? 
Ad unitatem rij$ 6povoia$ xai rrjs Spo^ftcec, ammt simul 
et oris, desideratissimam, quam ipse Christus arden- 
tissime rogavit Patrem (Johan, xvii. 21.) (in oratione 
sua xpooiytDvico.) Beatus Paulus nos excitat, invitat, ver* 
bisque gravissimis adhortatur. Quod, inquit, superest 
fratres, valete , instauramini, idem sentite , in pace agile; 
Deusque pads et charitatis erit vobiscum (2 Cor. xiii.) 
Precor vos ergo captivus m Domino tolerate alii alios 
per charitatem . (Neque enim servari pax potest sine 
mutua tolerantia, nec locum habet tolerantia inter fe- 
roces furiososque.) Studete Spiritus unitatem per vin~ 
fuktm pads conservare ; unum est corpus, unus Spiritus, 
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una spes vocations, unus Dommus, una fides, unum 
baptisma, unus Deus et Pater omnium , qui est super 
omnes , et per omnes , et in omnibus vobis , (Ephes. iv.) 
Quicunque ergo eharitatem fraternam viol ant, neque 
neque <pi\6$povi$ y certe fieri non potest quin 
omnia ista, quanta quanta, discerpant simul dissipent-. 
que. Summa hactenus dictorum ad hoc unum redit, ut 
simultatibus quibuscunque de re religiosa valere jussis, 
Concordes, unanimes, et comes simus; ut fraterna 
praediti charitate, mutuo molestiarum sensu affecti, ad 
intimam proni misericordiam, idem deinceps loqua- 
raur omnes, (1 Pet. iii, 8. 1 Cor. i. 10.) idem deinceps 
sentiamus, sapiamus idem: nec in hac vita peritura 
pauxilium temporis dissideamus, eadem prorsus felici¬ 
tate aeternum in altera fruituri.” Th. Pierce , Pacific 
catorium Orthodoxce Tkeologi<e Corpuscutum Proeem. 
Vitringa also, though his ideas of church communion 
were so vague, yet was induced by the same train of 
reflection to insist upon the duty of preserving it. “ Da- 
tur igitur communio aliqua inter credentes, imo sane 
datur. Qui enim fieri possit, ut qui communes inter 
se habent res plures et pnestantissinias, qui in eundem 
credunt Servatorem, eandem sperant saiutem, eadem 
participant dona gratite, ab eodem animantur et per- 
ficiuntur Spiritu, et in eandem omnes adsciti sunt fami- 
liam } quibus est tie xuptog, pla x, tv Ut 

cum Apostolo loquar; (Ephes. iv. 5.) sive qui sunt unius 
spei, voti, et discipline, quae Tertulliani phrasis est: 
(ad Uxor. I. ii. c. 9.) inter eos non vigeat communio.” 
Vitringa , Observat. Sacr. lib. v. c. 7- s. 4. p. 104. 
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NOTE XIII. 

The words c< He gave some apostles, and some pro¬ 
phets, and some evangelists, and some pastors asd 
teachers,* 1 have been understood to mean, “ not the 
persons themselves, but the gifts of those person, 
the office of apostles, evangelists, pastors, &c.” ,%7 
Hmgfleet 9 s Iremeum, part n. chap. 2. This interpreta¬ 
tion is mentioned by Wolfius with approbation; * Kefcte 
base admonita mihi videntur. Diversa hie doctorem 
Ecclesiss officia indicantor, ut appareat eminentissona 
Christi majestas et bonitas, qua factum sit, ut non, 
deessent dona, quibus ad officia ilia in commune Ec- 
clesis commodum preestanda et perficienda opus sit.” 
Wolfius ad locum . St. Paul therefore may be considered, 
as not merely asserting the personal commission of 
himself and his fellow labourers in the different ranks of 
the ministry then established; but that Christ appointed 
the government of his Church to be perpetually admi¬ 
nistered by a succession of officers, deriving their au¬ 
thority originally from his commission. 

Wolfius however rejects entirely that construction of 
the following words, rh xarctfrurpi* rm aytw, *k 
Jjpyor titaxovlxs, $1$ oixofopyj* r. c*. t. X. which by leaving 
out the comma after dylm would render the pa ssage 
thus; for the fitting out or completing qf the smutstor 
u* ^ ministry, 4c. a mode of interpretation 

which has been sometimes adopted, to give a colour of 
Scripture authority to the wild pretensions of those, 
who, assuming that they were saints and gifted persons, 
have hence inferred their commission to undertake the 
work of the ministry. €€ lta hsec per riyuMt interpun- 
“ Erasmus Scnmidius; Stephanas Curcellmus, et 
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tolii, aique adeo tria momenta seu capita constituunt| 
ad <ju« obtinenda Dominus noster doctores Ecclesiae 
largtlus sit, eosque idoneis donis mstruxerit. Mo¬ 
menta ilia, seu comirioda sunt instauratio , seu coag- 
meutatio sanctorum , preeparatio ad opus ministerii , as 
denique sedificatio totius Ecclesire; tanquam corporis 
Cbristi mystici. Alii priora verba irpog rov xarupr^pov 
twv uyifinv tig ipyov haxovlag arctissime conjungunt, et 
vertunt cum vulgato: ad consummationem sanctorum 
in opus nunisteru . Horum judicio Paulus diceret, ut 
sancti instituantur ad opus ministerii recte aliquando 
pries t&ndum. Haec autem mens Pauli esse vix potest, 
cum non omnes sancti aut fideles doctores Ecclesim 
tunc temporis praestiterint, aut praestare potnerint. 
Itaque necesse est, ut aliam interpretationem qusera* 
mus, quae ostendat, quomodo quae a Paulo dicuntur, 
sibi probe constent.—Video obverti his posse, quod 
Apostolus non scripserit ir^bg xttTagrurpbv, irpog tpyov 
Staxotlag, irpog oIxoBoprijy rod reofictrof, sed irpog xorroprurpbv^ 
wig ?pyov, tig olxoSojb^v, adeoque satis subindicarit, duo pos¬ 
terior membra ad primum, tanquam xaretprurpod fines 
€t fructus, pertinere. Id vero ex usu harum parti* 
cularum non consequitur. Paulus enim etiara alias par- 
ticulas irpog et dg ad hi bet, ubi de duobus diversis mo- 
mentis loquitur. Sic Rom. xv. 2. "Exotorog ydq ijpoov r& 
vXjpiov dparxeroo tig to dyaSov, irpog oixoSofjcyjy, Constat 
etiam, me non monente, utramque particulam ad in* 
(Ucandum rei seu actionis scopum adhiberi. Quando 
Paulus Scripture lectionem commendat Timotheo 2 
Epist. iii. 15. addit earn ipsum posse voffootj dg <r amp lav, 
com mate autem sequente 16. eandem ait esse wtp&ftot 
wpog S<§ao*xaX/ay, irpog tteyyov 8cc. Quod si denique Paulus 
tria ilia tanquam a se invicem distincta inculcare vo- 
luisset, non scripturus, credo, erat irpog xaraprirfiby tig 
Ij pyovy tig oixotiopLTjp, sed potius irpog xuragrurpov tig tpyov xol\ 
tixoSopYiv” fPoffius ad locum. 

NOTE XIV. 

The intimate nature of that union, which is intended 
to be represented to our minds by this expression, is 
thus stated by the learned Dr. Thomas Jackson. “The 
questions concerning the union are in general, whe* 
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ther this union come nearer to the nature of union 
betwixt bodies eivil, natural, or artificial. And to 
this we answer, that each of these unions in part re¬ 
sembles it i all of them do not fully express it; be¬ 
cause it is more real, more firm, and solid, than any 
Union can be betwixt the parts of bodies, civil, artifi¬ 
cial, or natural. For this Church is a true and real 
body, consisting of many parts, all really (though 
mystically and spiritually) united unto one head; and 
j- by their real union with one head, are all truly and 
really united amongst themselves. The union is 
wrought between both, by a power supernatural, by a 
skill superartificial, by a wisdom infinitely surmount¬ 
ing the highest reach of human policy. That this 
Church is a true body, the Apostle (who in his life¬ 
time was a live member of it, and (under Christ the 
head) a chief master builder for his skill, and yet 
withal a most painful labourer in fashioning or squar¬ 
ing the parts or materials for this structure) hath left 
registered. I rejoice in my sufferings for you , and JUl 
up that which is behind of the affliction of Christ in my 
Jiesh 9 for his body's sake , which is the Church . (Colos. i. 
24.) Every one then is so far a member of Christ’s 
Church, as he is a member of Christ’s body. He that 
is not in some sort a member of Christ’s body, can 
be in no sort a member of his Church. He that is a 
true live member of the one, is a true live member 
of the other; he that is but an equivocal, analogical, 
hypocritical, or painted member of the one, is but 
an equivocal, hypocritical, painted, or analogical mem¬ 
ber of the other.” Thos. Jackson's Works, tom. iii. b. 
12. c. 3. 

NOTE XV. 

M To the constitution of an intire visible church 
there is reuuired (besides unity of profession, or the 
unity of faith professed, or of moral laws acknowledged) 
an unity of laws or ordinances judicial, or an unity of 
discipline, of astipulation, or oMigement unto a peculiar 
kind of power or authority, before unusual in other so¬ 
cieties or corporations.” T. Jackson's Works, tom. iii. 
b. 12. c. 8. 
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NOTE XVI. 

Vinculum et fundamentum omnis societatis sunt 
leges, per quas plures Ubero consensu in unum corpus 
conjunguntur et coalescunt: leges autem vinculum 
sunt societatis, quatenus cuique societatis membro 
officio, imperant, in totiiis communitatis salutem obser- 
vanda." Vitringa , ObservaL Sacr . lib. v. cap. 7* p. 107 . 
“ Unity of laws and ordinances is the life, the soul, and 
spirit of every corporation or body civil. Oaths or. 
other obligements to the observation of the same laws, 
or to the maintenance of privileges bestowed upon the 
society, are as the nerves and arteries, by which motion 
is conveyed from the head or principal members to 
every inferior or particular member of the same society." 
Thos. Jackson , tom. iii. b. 12. c. 2. 

NOTE XVII. 

4 

The advantages resulting from this union of the pri¬ 
mitive Christians, and the facility with which it was 
promoted and preserved, by the universal establishment 
of the same form of church government, may be well 
exemplified by the practice, then common, of providing 
travellers with canonical epistles, as they were termed, 
which secured them a ready and hospitable reception 
from the faithful wherever they journeyed. “ There 
was a time, ,, says Bishop Horne, “ and it is pleasing to 
look back to it, when a Christian, furnished with proper 
credentials from his Bishop, might travel through the 
world, from east to west, and from north to south, and 
be received to communion with his brethren in any part 
of the globe then known/' Home's Works , vol. v. p. 
221. Of these epistles the following account is 
given by Cave. “ There were," says he, “ especially 
three sorts. First Suforixai, or commendatory epistles, 
mentioned by St. Paul, and were in use among the 
heathens. They were granted to clergymen going into 
another diocese, by the Bishop that ordained them, tes¬ 
tifying their ordination, their soundness and orthodoxy 
in the faith, the innocencyand unblameableness of their 
lives. To those that had been under, or had been sus¬ 
pected of excommunication^ declaring their absolution, 
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and recommending them to be received in the number 
of the faithful. Lastly, they were granted to all, whe¬ 
ther clergy or laity, that were to travel, as tickets erf hos¬ 
pitality, that wherever they came, upon producing these 
letters, they might be known to be catholic and ortho¬ 
dox, and as such received and entertained by than. 
A piece of prudence which Julian the Apostate admired 
m the Chnstian constitution, the like whereto be en¬ 
deavoured to establish in his Pagan reformation. The 
second sort were ’AvoXurixod, letters dimissory, whereby 
leave was given to persons going into another diocese, 
either to be ordained by the Bishop of that place, or if 
ordained already, to be admitted and incorporated into 
the clergy of tnat church. Upon which account the 
ancient councils everywhere provide, that no stranger 
shall receive ordination at the hands of another Bishop, 
or exercise any ministerial act in another diocese, with¬ 
out the consent and dimissory letters of the Bishop of 
that place from whence he comes. The third were 
E ipiivixal, letters of peace, granted by the Bishop to the 
poor that were oppressed, and such as fled to the Church 
for its protection and assistance; but especially to such 
of the clergy as were to go out of one diocese into an¬ 
other ; it being directed to the Bishop of that diocese, 
that he would receive him, that so he might take no of¬ 
fence, but that peaceable concord and agreement might 
be maintained between them.” Cave's Primitive CAro- 
tianity , part 8. ch. iii. p. 417. Edit. 6. 1702 . ^ 

NOTE XVIII. ^ 

“ Adeo <piotidie adolescentem numerum Christiano- 
rum ingemitis. Obsessam vociferamini civitatem, in 
agris, in castellis, in insulis Christianos; omnem sexum, 
omnem aetatem, omnem denique dignitatem transgredi 
a vobis, quasi detrimenti doletis.” TertuManu* ad A r a- 
tbnes , lib. i. p. 40. Edit. Rigalt. . 

NOTE XIX. 

“ Hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, 
insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra ipsa, 
tribus, decimas, palatium, senatum, forum. Sola vobis 
relinquimus templa. Potuimus et inermes nec rebelles, 
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sed tantumroodo discordes soliUs divortii invidia ad- 
versus vos dimicasse. 

Si enhn tanta vis hominum in aliquem orbis reraoti 
sin urn abrupissemns a vobis, suffudisset utkjue domina- 
tionem vestram tot qnaliumcunque amissio civnira: * 
immo etiam et ipsa destitotione punisset. Proculdu- 
bio expavissetis ad solitudinem vestram, ad siienthim 
rerum, et stuporem quemdam quasi mortui orbis. Quae- 
sissetis quibus imperaretis; plures hostes quam cives 
vobis remansiSsent.” Tertulliani Apologeticus, p. 30. 
Edit. Rigalt. 

NOTE XX- 

“ Were we willing or constant in that which is good, 
discipline were not so requisite; but because the cor¬ 
ruption of our nature is such, that we are soon de¬ 
ceived of ourselves, sooner seduced by others, and soon¬ 
est of all averted and perverted with feare and desire: to 
settle the unsteadfastnesse of our hearts, and bridle the 
unrulines of our affections; the Lord hath provided for 
all societies the line of direction, and rod of correction* 
as well to guide the tractable, as to represse the obsti¬ 
nate: lest disorder endured should breede confusion, 
the forerunner of all mine. Since then the Church of 
Christ is the house of God, the citie of the living God, 
and the kingdome of bis beloved Son : shall wee thinke 
that God is carefull for others, and carelesse for his 
own ? or that confusion ought to be lesse doubted and 
feared in heavenly, then in earthly things? God is 
no where author of confusion, but of peace, especially x 
in his Church: in which He commandeth all things to 
be decently and orderly done. Where no man doth 
governe, what order can be kept ? Where no man doth 
moderate, what peace can be had ? Yea what greater 
discipation can befall the Church of God, then for 
every man to intrude where he list, and obtrude what 
be will, without restraint or reproofe? Wherefore God 
hath appointed stewards over his houshotd, watchmen 
and leaders over his flocke, labourers in his harvest, 
husbandmen in his tillage, divers administrations, as 
well for the preservation as edification of the Church, 
which is the body of Christ, and so farm foorth answer* 
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eth the frame of man’s body, that as there, so in the 
Church, God hath set some to be instead of eies, cares, 
tongue and handes: that is, to bee principall members 
for the guiding and directing of the whole, which with¬ 
out them is maimed and unable to provide for the safety 
and securitie of itselfe.” BUson on the perpetual Go¬ 
vernment of Christ's Church , chap. i. p. 1, 2. 

The testimony of Barrow to the same point is most 
decisive. “ Reason,” says he, “ plainly doth require 
such subordinations; for that without thfem it is scarce 
possible to preserve any durable concord or charity in 
Christian societies, to establish any decent harmony in 
the worship and service of God, to check odious scan¬ 
dals, to prevent or repress baneful factions, to guard 
our religion from being overspread with pernicious he¬ 
resies, to keep the Church from being shattered into 
numberless sects, and thence from being crumbled into 
nothing; in fine, for any good time to uphold the pro¬ 
fession and practice of Christianity itself. For how, if 
there be not settled corporations of Christian people, 
having bulk and strength sufficient by joint endeavour 
to maintain the truth, honour, and interest of their re¬ 
ligion; if the Church should only consist of independent 
and incoherent particles (like dust or sand) easily scat¬ 
tered by any wind of opposition from without, or by 
any commotion within; if Christendom should be merely 
a Babel of confused opinions and practices, how, I aay, 
then could Christianity subsist ? How could the simple 
among so discordant apprehensions be able to discern 
the truth of it, how would the wise be tempted to dis-r 
like it, being so mangled and disfigured. What an ob¬ 
ject of contempt and scorn would it be to the profaner 
world, in such a case.” Barrow's Works , vol. iii.p. 202, 
Serin, XXIV, 

NOTE XXI. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
commission here spoken of does not include those su¬ 
pernatural powers which the Apostles possessed. What 
they taught, “as moved by the Holy Ghost,” (1 Pet. i, 
21.) what they did, " the Lord” miraculously “working 
with them*” (Mark *vi. 20.) was peculiar to themselves 
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As commissioned to declare “the whole counsel of 
God,” (Acts xx. 27.) they stood alone: and their suc¬ 
cessors could neither add to nor diminish the doctrines 
which they commissioned them to deliver. As “ endued 
with power from on high,” (Luke xxiv. 49.) they exer¬ 
cised a right of inflicting punishments upon the un¬ 
faithful disciple, (Acts v.) and bestowing peculiar gifts 
on those who were deemed fit to use them, ^Acts xix, 
6 .) which their successors presumed not to claim. The 
power itself was temporary; granted to meet the pecu¬ 
liar exigencies of the infant church, and withdrawn (as 
were also by degrees all other extraordinary gifts) when 
these exigencies ceased. But independent of this per¬ 
sonal and peculiar authority, the commission of our Sa¬ 
viour conveyed to the Apostles a power of governing 
the church, and of ordaining persons to fill the subordi¬ 
nate stations in the ministry; and this power, as it was 
of perpetual necessity, was also to be perpetuated in 
the church; it was to be “ committed” by them “ to 
faithful men,” (2 Tim. ii. 2 ,) who were not only to ex¬ 
ercise it themselves, but to transmit it through their 
successors, whom they were to ordain to this peculiar 
office, to the end of time. . 

“It will happily be granted,” says Bilson on this in)-* 
portant subject, “the Apostles had their prerogative 
and preeminence above others in the Church of Christ $ 
but that limitted to their persons, and during for their 
lives: and therefore no reason can be made from their 
superioritie to force the like to be received and esta¬ 
blished in the Church of Christ for all ages and places 5 
since their office and function are long since ceased, 
and no like power reserved to their successours after 
them. .1 doe not denie but many things in the Apostles 
were personall, given them by God’s wisdome for the 
first spreading of the faith, and planting of the churches 
amongst Jewes and Gentiles, that all nations might be 
converted unto Christ by the sight of their miracles, 
and directed by the truth of their doctrine: yet that all 
their gifts ended with their lives, and no part of their 
charge and power remained to their after-commers 3 
fpay neither be confessed by us, nor affirmed by anyi 
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unless* wc mean wholly to subvert the Church of Christ. 
To be called by Christ’s own mouth, and sent into aU 
nations; to be furnished with the infallible assurance 
of his truth, and visible assistance of his Spirit; not 
only to speak with tongues, cure diseases, worke mi¬ 
racles, know secrets, and understand all wisdome, but 
to give the Holy Ghost to others, that they might doe 
the like ; these things, I say, were needfull at the first 
preaching of the Gospell to convert infidels that never 
heard of Christ before; to confirme the believers com¬ 
passed with divers temptations; and to store the whole 
World, then presently, with meete pastors and teachers: 
but to maintaine the church once setled, and faith 
once preached, there is no cause why either the imme¬ 
diate vocation, or generall commission, or mightie ope¬ 
ration, and sudden inspiration of the Apostles should 
alewaies endure. The Seriptures once written, suffice 
aU ages for instruction: the miracles then done are 
for ever a most evident confirmation of their'doctrine; 
the authorise of their first calling, liveth yet m their 
succession; and time and travel, joyned with God's 
graces, bring pastours at this present to perfection ; 
yet the Apostles charge to teaeh, baptize, and adminis¬ 
ter the Lord’s Supper, to bind and loose sinnes in hea¬ 
ven and in earth, to impose hands for the ordaining of 
pastours and elders; these parts of the apostolickefunc¬ 
tion and charge are not decaied, and cannot be wanted 
in the Church of God. There must either be no church, 
or .els these must remaine: for without these no church 
can continue.” Bilson on the perpetual Government of 
Christ’s Church , ch. ix. p. 105. 

NOTE XXII. 

It was the opinion of Bp. Pearce (see Comment, in 
Matt . xxviii. 20.) that the words ovvreka* rov aiwyof sig~ 
nify the end of the Jewish age: whence it would fol¬ 
low, that the promise of our Saviour was to be limited 
to those miraculous assistances, which were vouchsafed 
to the Apostles. But the authorities in favour of the 
ihterpretation adopted in this Lecture, must be allowed 
to determine the question against him; if the unani-r 
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mous sentiments of so many learned men, on a subject 
strictly within their province, may be considered as de¬ 
cisive. 

“ Quid sit svrreK&a, roD edomg satis apparet supra, c. 
xiii. v. 39, 46, 49. c. xxiv. v. 3. Post id tempus, cunr 
Christus regnum traditurus est Patri, aderit nobis, sed 
non eo modo de quo hie agitur, ad imbeciliitatis nostra 
subsidium. Quare potest to eeog hie proprie accipi. 
Hinc autem manifestissime apparet, vokdsse Christum 
ut Apostoli aUiSy alii rursum aliis znfoig atSpanrotg xa) Ixct* 
rolg hepovg hla^cq munus illud magisterii commendarent: 
nt videre est 2 Tim. ii. 2. nam cum promissio haec ad 
consummationem sceculi se extendat , Apostoli autem 
tamdiu victuri non essent, omnino his Christus in apo- 
stolorum persona censendus est etiam successores ejus 
muneris compellasse.” Grotius ad locum. 

The language of Wolfius, in opposition to the very 
opinion maintained by Bp. Pearce, is equally positive. 
w Arctius quam par erat, horum verbotum vim coercp^m 
Amelias, part. ii. p. 230. quando prasentiam Chrirf^^ 
de cumulo charismatum extraordinariorum Spiritus 
Sancti, in miraculis redundantium, exponit; <ruv reXaav 
vero al&vaov de consummatione seu excidio templi Hie- 
rosolymitani, quo stante difficilior futura sit Christianas 
doctrinse propagatio, interpretatur. Certe rurriXst* tov 
at&vog, Matth. xxiv. 3. Marc. xii. 4. et Hebr. ix. 26. 
quos affert locos, quibus et Matth. xiii. 39, 40. addt 
poterat, non nisi iinem universitatis rerum infert.” 
WolJH Cures Philotogicee in Matth. xxviii. 

Koecher, in his Analecta Philologica, maintains the 
same interpretation. “ Promissionem vero ilium non 
ad omnes Christianos, sed ad eos solum spectare, qui 
baptjzare et docere jubentur; neque tamen ad solos 
Apostolos rfstringendam, quod illi faciunt qui avvrlxaay 
rovotlwvog define oeconomise et reipublicae Judaic® inter- 
pretantur, sed de omnibus futuris Ecclesi® doctoribus, 
ouippe Apostolorum in officio successoribus intelligent 
aam esse/’ Analecta in Evang. S. Matth. xxviii. 20. 

See also Schleusber voce trumXaa. If we consult 
our own commentators, we shall find this interpretation 
supported by the powerful names of Hammond, Whitt 
by, Wells, Clarice, Wilson, Doddridge, Macknight, and 
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the continuators of Poole. Abp. Potter declares, that 
“ if we will allow this promise to be explained by the 
Evangelist himself, or by our Lord’s design in making 
it, we must conclude that it is to be extended to a con¬ 
stant succession of Gospel ministers to the world’s end/’ 
Discourse of Church Government , chap. 4. And Isaac 
Barrow, asserting in equally plain terms the continu¬ 
ance of the assistance of the Holy Spirit to those, who 
“ still by a settled ministry supply the room of the 
Apostles and first planters of the Gospel,” says, that 
“ by the influence hereof upon the pastors of his~ 
Church it is, that our Lord accomplished! his promise 
to be with it until the end of the world.” English 
Works, vol. iii. Sermon 27- p. 224. 

If however, notwithstanding this accumulated weight 
of authority, further scriptural evidence is required ia 
support of this important doctrine; this evidence may 
be found in the practice of the Apostles, as recorded in 
their own writings and history. Hence it will appear, 
that “ the Apostles both in teaching and governing the 
churches when they were present, had helpers; when 
they were absent, had substitutes; after their final de« 
partures or deaths, left successors.” Bilson , Perpetual 
Government , &c. p. 210. These appointments sufficient¬ 
ly prove what they understood by our Saviour’s promise. 
For can we suppose, that they would have assumed a 
right to bestow on others a portion of that commission, 
by which they themselves acted; that they would have 
taught them to consider themselves as ministers of 
Jesus Christ; (1 Tim. iii. 6.) as accountable to Him 
for their conduct; (Heb. xiii. 170 ^ endowed with a 
particular gift of God by virtue of their ordination; 
(2 Tim i. 6.) and therefore empowered to govern and 
teach his people, and dispense his sacraments; that 
they would have directed them to perpetuate this gift 
in the Church (2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. 5.) by the same 
form of ordination, by which it had been granted to 
them; unless they had been well assured, that the pro* 
mise of our Lord was not merely personal; not made 
to them only, but to their successors also in their sacred 
office, to the end of time? He then, who seeks for ad¬ 
ditional proof from Scripture of the divine commission. 
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tinder which the Christian priesthood is established, 
may find it in every instance of apostolic ordination 
therein recorded, and in every precept, by which they 
instructed those whom they ordained in the duties of 
their sacred calling. 

NOTE XXIII. 

In support of this interpretation see Grotius, Ham¬ 
mond, Pearce, and Wells ad locum. Macknight’s Har¬ 
mony of the Gospels, vol. ii. s. 160. Doddridge, Fa¬ 
mily Expositor. Tillotson, vol. iii. Serm. 139. Bp. 
Atterbury, vol. iii. Serm. 7- 

NOTE XXIV. 

“ Before the pastors or governors of the Church 
had any commission or coactive power derived from 
princes, states, or commonweals, to make laws for the 
Church, or for punishing offenders; every member of 
the visible Church, in what realm or kingdom soever 
seated, did renounce or abjure all use of such liberty, as 
every other member of the same kingdom or common¬ 
weal, which was no member of the Church, did enjoy. 
It was not lawful for one member of the visible Church 
to implead another in matter of controversie or wrong 
before a forraign judge. And although this astipulation 
was not legal, (that is, not authorized by any humane 
law or custom,) yet did it bind them faster than any 
legal or civil bond. 

“ Dare any of you 9 (saith St. Paul,) having a matter 
against another , go to law before the unjust , and not 6e- 
fore the scants? do ye not know that the saints shall judge 
the world ? and if the world shall be judged by you 9 are 
ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? (1 Cor. vi. 
1, 2.) But if some member of this visible Church had 
opposed this spiritual authority, or rejected this disci¬ 
pline or astipulation, what remedy had the Apostles 
against them ? In primitive times, every one that was 
partaker of the word, of the sacraments, or of spiritual 
blessings, did thereby subject or oblige himself unto a 
peculiar kind.of judicature or tribunal, unto which no 
other member of the commonweal or kingdome, which 
Wps no participant of the word or sacraments, was 
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either subject or obtiged . And this was the seutener of 
excommunication; an extraordinary and peculiar kind 
of judicature, which the Apostles exercised by autho¬ 
rity immediately derived from Christ m r not by coramis* 
sion or warrant from princes or estates, not by the po¬ 
sitive laws or ordinances of any body civil or ecclesias- 
tick. I verily as absent in body, but present in spirit , 
have judged already, as though / were present, concern¬ 
ing him that hath so done this deed. In the name of" our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver such a one unto Sathan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus." (l Cor. v. 3, 4, 5.) T. Jackson's fVorks, tom* 
iii. book 12. cap. 8. t v * 


NOTE XXV. 


Hi- 


It probably wBl not be denied that the Apostles werfr 
partakers of the priestly character. “ They were ad-f 
nutted to their office in the same manner, wherein out* 
Lord entered upon his ; and scarce any power is said to 
belong to our Lord, which he did not confer on them. 
Our Lord was anointed from his mother’s womb to be 


a King, Priest, and Prophet/’ ( Potter on Church Go* 
vemment, ch. 3.) and the form of words in which he 
gave his Apostles their commission conveyed to thenr 
a sufficient assurance, that they were invested with eadtf 
of these characters: As my Father hath sent me, so send 
1 you . (John xx. 21 .) Unless indeed it be granted" 
that they were priests, the existence of a Christian 
priesthood cannot easily be proved. The present mt^ 
nisters of the Christian Church have no other ground^ 
on which they can claim authority to exercise the dutie*' 
of their sacral function, than that of having derived it 
u ricaria ordinatione” (Cyprian. Florentio Epist . 66 # 
Edit. Oxon. p. 167.) from the Apostles. But as no* 
man cap give to others that power which he does not^ 
himself possess; unless the Apostles had received tho> 
priestly office from our Saviour, they could not hav * 1 
bestowed it on those, whom they ordained. That thtP 
Christian ministry is a true priesthood^ that the Apo*f 
pties were themselves priests, and that they toaosmitte^ 
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their office and authority to their successors, are posi¬ 
tions which lvave been already so ably maintained by 
Hickes, in his learned work entitled “ The Christian 
Priesthood asserted/’ that it is only necessary to refer 
the student to these volumes, for full satisfaction on 
the subject. 

As then it is the priest’s office “ to stand before God 
for the people, to pray for them, that is, to. bless them, 
and offer up their prayers, and praises, and sacrifices, 
and to perform the mystical rites and offices of our reli¬ 
gion in the holy Supper and Baptism;” ( Hickes , tit 
mpra , vol. i. p. 260.) and as we know that the Apo¬ 
stles, occasionally at least, performed the latter offices; 
we may presume, that, when present at the public 
service of the churches which they founded, they also 
fulfilled the other important duties of the priest. We 
have one instance on record, in which St. Paul clearly 
did soj (Acts xx. 36.) and it does not seem possible, 
that the holy Eucharist could have been administered 
by them at any time, without their offering up at the 
same time the united prayers and praises of the assem¬ 
bled communicants. 


, A NOTE XXVI. 

» Tbis position w31 of course be contested by those, 
who have been accustomed to draw from the same 
sources one of their main arguments for the validity 
of orders conferred by presbyters. The exhortation of 
the Apostle, (1 Tim. iv. 14.) “ Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy with the 
laymg on of the hands of the presbytery , has been tri¬ 
umphantly referred to, as containing evidence incony 
testible in favour of presbyterian ordination. But such 
an interpretation of the passage, however confidently 
urged, or plausibly defended, should not be hastily ad¬ 
mitted by the theological student. He should re¬ 
member that powerful arguments, and great authori¬ 
ties are to be found on the other side ; and on a ques¬ 
tion of such importance, he will do well to weigh them 
seriously, before he consent to deviate from the un¬ 
doubted and uninterrupted practice of the Church for 
fifteen centuries. ~> 
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Waving however* for the present, every advantage 
which may be derived from historical evidence, it may 
be useful to recapitulate the statements, by which 
the argument in favour of presbyterian ordination, 
drawn from the passage under consideration, has been 
opposed. 

I. It has been maintained, that the gift of which the 
Apostle speaks was an ordination to a superior rank to 
that of presbyter; and that therefore the supposition 
that this was conferred by presbyters involves an ab¬ 
surdity. 

II. It has been argued, that the words tow vm for»- 
p/ou, refer to the office conferred upon Timotny, and 
not to the persons who ordained him to it. 

III. That, if these words are to be interpreted of an 
assembly of persons, it by no means follows that they 
were presbyters properly so called; that is, persons in¬ 
vested only with the second order in the priesthood. 

IV. That, if this be also conceded, there is nothing 
in the passage, when compared, as it must in fairness 
be, with another equally strong, (2 Tim. ii. 6.) which 
proves, that presbyters ever claimed, or exercised by 
themselves, the power of ordination. 

I. When the general language of the two epistles is 
considered, there will appear sufficient reasons for be¬ 
lieving, that Timothy was invested with an office supe¬ 
rior in rank and dignity to that of presbyter; and it 
cannot be disputed that this office, whatever it was, is 
that which St. Paul speaks of, when he tells him not to 
neglect the gift, to yapurpa, which is in h&m$ because 
the whole tenour of the two epistles plainly shews, that 
they were written to instruct and encourage him in the 
due performance of the duties of his station. That this 
station then was one of dignity and authority, which 
placed him above the presbyters, made them respon¬ 
sible to him as their superior, and invested him with 
other and more important duties than those of a pastor 
in the Church, appears from his being directed, not 
only to teach, but to command; natpayyoXXM ramoi xol W- 
Wxi (1 Tim. iv. 11.) to charge some, that they teach 
no other doctrine, wapayyoikay tktIv pj hrepoSi&xmtaX.*hr 
(1 Tim. i. 3.) from his being instructed in the proper 
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manner of receiving accusations against offending pres¬ 
byters ; xard 'xgsffbvTtgov xotrr,yoptav pdj irapetBi^ov, ixrof 
ti fjJ) M 8uo y Tptwv fjMprvptov (l Tim. v. 19.) from the 
rules which are laid down for his conduct in dispensing 
censures and honours; wparSuripcp purj Iviir dXXot *«- 
paxaXa w$ Trareg** (1 Tim. v. 1.) and again, (.17-) oi xar- 
Trpo$ra>T6$ *pe<rGvrtpoi SurAij; *n/u% a%tovcr$axrcLV. The 
power of ordination plainly entrusted to him (1 Tim. v. 
22.) is not here insisted on as a proof of superiority; 
because perhaps, upon the presbyterian hypothesis, it 
would confer of itself no preeminence; though, as it is 
here a power clearly vested in him alone, and to be ex¬ 
ercised by him singly, it may not be easy to reconcile it 
either with the principles or the practice of presbyte¬ 
rian parity. If then, upon an attentive consideration 
of the duties of that office to which Timothy was call¬ 
ed, it appear, that it implied the exercise of powers 
superior to those of presbyters; it seems to follow, that 
such a gift could not have been conferred upon him by 
them. For all spiritual power being derived from the 
same source, even from Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
Church; it is manifest that no set of men can bestow 
that ecclesiastical function upon another, which they 
themselves have received no commission to exercise. 

II. It has been asserted by many persons, deficient in 
no learning which could render them competent to 
form an opinion upon the subject, that the words too 
xp«r$uTipiov are not to be understood of an assembly of 
presbyters, who laid their hands upon Timothy, but of 
the office, which was conferred upon him. They 
.would translate the passage thus, “ Neglect not the 
gift of presbytery,” that is, the office of the priesthood, 
“ which was given thee by prophesy, with the laying 
on of handssuch is the interpretation adopted by 
Jerome and Ambrose, (See Poli Synops. ad locum — Potter, 
Church Government, p. 292.) and by the Fathers of the 
Nicene Council. And if such authorities be deemed 
insufficient, the testimony of Calvin may perhaps be 
received with greater reverence by those, who profess 
’to conform so strictly to his model. “ Paulus ipse alibi 
se, non alios complures, Timotheo manus imposuisse 
commemorat. Admoneo te (inquit) ut gratiam suscites 
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quse in te est per impositionem manuum mearum. (2 
Tim. i. 6.) Nam quod in altera epistola de imposition* 
manuum presbyterii dicitur: (1. Tim. iv. 14.) non ita 
acoipio, quasi Paulus de seniorum collegio loquatur: 
sed hoc nomine ordinationem ipsam intelligo: quasi 
diceret, Fac ut gratia quara per manuum impositionem 
recepisti, quum te presbyterum crearem, non sit irrita. 9 * 
Cabini Institut. lib. 4. cap. 3. p. 381. Edit* Ludg. 
Batav. 1654. The interpretation, it must be confessed, 
is a harsh one; and such as neither the general con¬ 
struction of the language, nor the usual signification of 
the word wgurGuripm in the New Testament, will justify 
(vide Schleusner. voce wpt^Gvrepm); and perhaps no ad¬ 
vocates for episcopal ordination will hesitate thus far to 
agree with the learned Vitringa, that “gignendi casus 
in hac constructione vocum, nos multo liquidius ducit 
ad to •xpiaguTtpM, hie considerandum veluti causam im- 
positionis manuum, quam ut illius effectum.” See the 
passage quoted from Vitringa by fVolfius , Curie PliUolo - 
giew, vol. iv. p. 465. 

Such is the sense in which our venerable translators 
have understood this passage, and in their interpretation 
we may be contented to rest; satisfied that the cause of 
episcopacy will never suffer, by adhering to the decision 
of their discriminating judgment. 

111 . Indeed it by no means follows, that the passage, 
thus understood, adds any strength to the cause of pres- 
byterian ordination: for it cannot be conceded, that the 
word *pwrGirripm necessarily means an assembly of pres¬ 
byters properly so called. “Should presbytery ” says Pot¬ 
ter, “signify in this place a number of presbyters; yet that 
they were mere presbyters is more than the primitive Fa¬ 
thers, who understood it in that sense, are willing to allow. 
It is granted, and very much insisted on by those who 
would exalt presbyters to an equality with bishops, that 
apostles and bishops are sometimes called presbyters; 
and why then may not (xpwSvTegtot) presbytery, signify 
a college of such presbyters, that is, of apostles and 
bishops ? Or if we attend only to the name of presby¬ 
tery, why may not this in Greek signify the supreme 
council, as well as senators, which exactly answers to 
it, is known to do in Latin ? And then the presbytery, 
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or senate, may be an assembly of apostles, or one apo¬ 
stle and some bishops, who jointly laid their hands on 
Timothy, as the twelve did in the ordination of the first 
deacons. Thus this passage was understood by the au¬ 
thor of the Ethiopic Version, in which the hands of the 
presbytery are translated, the hands of the bishops. And 
the same explication is given by St. Chrysostom, The- 
ophylact, and other Greek expositors, who assign this 
reason for it, that presbyters cannot ordain a bishop ** 
Potter on Church Government , ch. 5. 

IV. If however it be granted, that the word wpe<rGvrepiov 
may here be understood to designate an assembly of' 
presbyters, in the strict acceptation of the term; the 
passage must still be interpreted with reference to 
2 Tim. i. 6. and the utmost which can be inferred from 
it is this; “That presbyters sometimes imposed their 
hands together with an apostle or bishop; but there is * 
not the least colour to conclude, they always did so, 
or that they ever did it without a bishop.” Potter , ut 
supra. Unless then it can be proved, that this impo¬ 
sition of the hands of the presbytery was not only ne¬ 
cessary to the validity of episcopal ordination, but that 
it was also of itself sufficient to confer the office of the 
priesthood, without the presence and ministration of a 
bishop; the language of the Apostle will be of little 
value to the advocates of presbyterian orders. But on 
this subject the testimony of history is so decisive, that 
to contend against it, may well be deemed a hopeless 
undertaking. It may be confidently asserted, that the 
records of the whole Church uiftil the time of the Re¬ 
formation afford but one well authenticated instance of 
an attempt to ordain without a bishop. This was in 
the instance of Coluthus, one of the twelve presbyters 
of Alexandria, who taking advantage of the distracted 
state of the Egyptian Church, then divided between the 
Arians and the Catholics, “ became the head of a party 
himself; and to propagate his party, took upon him to 
make ordinations of presbyters, to minister to those of 
his sect. But all his ordinations were declared void; 
and this, which is the only example of presbyters or¬ 
dained by a presbyter, without and against his bishop, 
tended only most clearly to shew the general sense en- 
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tertained by the Church of the invalidity of all such or¬ 
ders.” See Thorndike’s Forbearance , &c. p. 66. See 
also Athanasius, as quoted by Potter, p. 286, 287. 

Shall it then be said, that other instances may hav$ 
occurred ? or shall we “ suppose, that the canons of 
the Church were not observed, because it is not record¬ 
ed how they were observed V 9 Thorndike , ut supra . 
Shall the testimony of Jerome be accepted, who, when 
tracing the ecclesiastical records, with no inclination to 
exalt the episcopal office ; after he has admitted the 
universal reception of the order itself in the Church, 
from the days of the Apostles; with a view, as it should 
seem, of lowering their exclusive powers as much as 
possible, says, “ Quid enim facit, excepta ordinatione , 
episcopus, quod presbyter non facit ?” Shall no respect 
# be given to the apostolic canons, which the best autho¬ 
rity refers to the end of the second, or beginning of the 
third century; ( vide Cotelem Patres Apost. vol. i. p. 
486.) and which positively state the whole power of or¬ 
dination to be vested in the bishop ? Or shall the un¬ 
varied practice of the whole Church (a practice, the 
universality of which is sufficiently testified, by the si¬ 
lence of history respecting any attempt to infringe it, 
but the one already mentioned) be set aside by a con¬ 
jecture, that it is possible such variations might not 
nave been recorded? Rather must we yield to the weight 
of that testimony, which compelled even Calvin to ad¬ 
mit, <c Veteres hoc saepe habent, non differre alia re ab 
episcopo presbyterum, nisi quia ordinandi potestatem 
non babeat,” ( Calvin . Institut . lib. iv. cap. 4. s. 15.) or 
the still more honest and decisive admission of the 
compilers of the Saxon confession ; “ Ordinatio minis - 
trorum 9 inspectio ecclesiarum, gubernatio studiorum 
doctrinse, cura discipline; fue ttummce res initio comrne n- 
datce fuerunt episeopis” Confess . Saxonica, Prctfat. p. 
204, 205. SyUoge Confess. Edit. Oxon. 1804. 

An excellent dissertation upon this subject, and par¬ 
ticularly on the testimony of Jerome, so often and so 
confidently referred to by the presbyterian writers, will 
be found in u Hobart’s Apology for the apostolic Order 
and its Advocates.” Letter XII. and XIII. printed at 
New York, 1807. 
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NOTE XXVII. 

The reader may see this authority fully stated by 
Hammond, in his “ Letter of Resolution to six Quaeres* 
&c.” Works , vol. i. p. 515. and by Leslie, in his 
u Treatise on the Qualifications requisite to administer 
the Sacraments,” Works 9 voh ii. as well as by many 
other writers. It is only necessary to add, that the 
evidence, by which the regular succession of bishops in 
the universal Church is confirmed, appeared so com* 
plete and convincing to the powerful mind of Isaac 
Barrow, that he hesitates not to use the following 
strong language, respecting those by whom it is reject-* 
ed. “ I shall only farther add, that if any man be so 
dully or so affectedly ignorant as not to see the reason 
of the case, and the dangerous consequences of rejecting 
this ancient form of discipline; if any be so overween- 
ingly presumptuous, as to question the faith of all 
history, or to disavow those monuments and that tradi¬ 
tion, upon the testimony whereof even the truth and 
certainty of our religion, rind all its sacred oracles do 
rely; if any be so perversely contentious, as to op¬ 
pose the custom ana current practice of the churches 
through all ages down to the last age; so self-con- 
ceitedly arrogant, as to condemn or slight the judg¬ 
ment and practice of all the Fathers, (together also 
with the opinion of the later most grave divines, who 
have judged episcopal presidency needful, or expedient, 
where practicable;) so peevishly refractory as to thwart 
the settled order of that Church, into which he was 
baptized, together with the law of the country, into 
which he was born; upon such a person we may look 
as one utterly invincible and (intractable: so weak a 
judgment, and so strong a will, who can hope by rea¬ 
son to convert ? I shall say no more to that point.” 
Isaac Barrow's English Works 9 vol. iii. p. 203, 204. 

NOTE XXVIII. 

This reasoning from the identity of names, which 
has been justly styled “ Xoy6]xa^/«y aut inanem de vo- 
cibus concertationem,” ( Hammond , vol. iv. p. 710.) was 
first adopted by Jerome; the whole weight and value 
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of whose testimony on the subject will be best appre¬ 
ciated by those, who read the learned Dissertations of 
Dr. Hammond de Episcopatu, (see vol. iv. of his Works,) 
and his Vindication of these Dissertations, (vol. ii.) A 
very clear and satisfactory view of the question may also 
be found in M Hobart’s Apology for apostolic Order 
and its Advocates,” already referred to, Note XXVI; 
a work which deserves to be generally known. The 
same mode of reasoning was employed by Blondel and 
Salmasius, and has since been repeatedly used, and 
urged with a pertinacity which cannot easily be ac- 
counted for, but upon the supposition of a lamentable 
failure of more substantial arguments. “ When,” says 
Leslie, M we find it given in charge to Timothy, the first 
bishop of Ephesus, how he was to proceed against his 
presbyters when they transgressed, to sit in judgment 
upon them, examine witnesses against them, and pass 
censures upon them, it is a most impertinent logo¬ 
machy to argue from the etymology of the words, that 
notwithstanding of all this a bishop and a presbyter 
are the same thing; therefore that one text, 1 Tim. v. 
19. is sufficient to silence this pitiful clamour of the 
presbyterians; our English reads it, Jgainst an elder , 
which is the literal translation of the word presbyter , 
xara npe<r6vTtpQv, against a presbyter, receive not an ac¬ 
cusation, but before two or three witnesses; and them that 
sin, rebuke before all , that others also may fear . Now, 
upon the presbyterian hypothesis, we must say that 
Timothy had no authority or jurisdiction over that 
presbyter, against whom he had power to receive accu¬ 
sations, examine witnesses, and pass cepsures upon 
him; and that such a presbyter had the same autho¬ 
rity over Timothy; which is so extravagant, and against 
common sense, that I will not stay longer to confute 
it.” Leslie on the Qualifications necessary to administer 
the Sacraments . Works , vol. ii. p. 722 * 

NOTE XXIX. 

Tlamg rm fxi^xo to> oxoXoodffire, a; ’Iija-ou; Xpi<rro$ too 
narg), xa) tc© vrpstrSmepla <o$ toi; ’AxwtoAo#;* toB e fauxo- 
vov$ iVTpeioefr^i co; 0aou evToAijy. yoop)$ tS «ri<ncOTrou 

ti vpaaaeToo twv ayqxoVrcw ft; rrjv ixxAij<r/«y. ’Exe/yij fieScua 
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ev^agurrla tiytlrSeo y uto tov vxkxonov Jra, ij <L iv avro$ hn- 
rpe\Jn}' "Orou av favjj 6 e'xlaxQTtog exei to vrkrfiog eo*r«r cZo-xs^ 
Smu tv % XpHTTO$ *Iij(roDf exei ij xa3oXix^ exxKvpla, Ovx 
e£bv row sm<rx6nou oure jSarn^siv, ovt» ayairrjV troiviv* 

aXA* 6 av exeivoc Soxtftaffv} touto xa) rep 0fa5 euapearov, Tva 
a<r$aAs$ y xa) fieGatbv urav 6 wpaTorra/. ‘O Tijxwv einVxoirov, 
Giro 0foO rrrifujraf" 6 Xa3pa emcxoirou ti . o partroov, ra &ia- 
6oAa> Xarpevst. Ignatius ad Smymaos , s. 8. 9. Edit. 
Pearson. 

Ilavra ov %egn& 6 oixoSroWnjf sl$ l$lav olxovoydav oura>; 
8f* ty*.aj aorov 8e^g(r3a/, co$ auTo'v tov rcey^favra. tov o3v txi- 
o'xoxov BijXov, or i a!$ aurov tov xvpiov hi np<xrS\eiC6tv. Igna¬ 
tius ad Ephes . s. 6. Edit. Pearson. 

NOTE XXX. 

a Grant to the episcopalian, that the supremacy of 
bishops prevailed throughout the primitive Church, in 
the third or beginning of the fourth century, and he 
contends that this is sufficient evidence of its being an 
apostolic institution. Thus does he reason: The Apo¬ 
stles certainly instituted a ministry in the Church. 
This supremacy of bishops therefore must have been 
either of apostolic institution, or it must have been an 
innovation or usurpation. If it had been an inwo- 
vation or usurpation on apostolic order, it could not 
have received universal sanction, at a period so near 
the apostolic age, without opposition , and without the 
most explicit and marked record of so extraordinary a 
change or usurpation. But no such record appears; 
no tradition even of any such event is mentioned m any 
of the writers of the three first centuries. No such 
change or usurpation, therefore, could have taken place 
in the constitution of the primitive Church. The su¬ 
premacy of bishops, therefore, which universally pre¬ 
vailed in the third or beginning of the fourth century, 
could not have been an innovation or usurpation . It 
must, therefore, have been an apostolic institution” 
Hobart's Apology , p. 205. 

The argument from the deficiency of any explicit and 
satisfactory record of this supposed change or usurpation 
in the government and ministry of the Church, is thus 
further developed by the same able writer. 

v 3 
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“ Whether effected by violence, by gradual usurp** 
lion, or by general consent, it would have been a funda¬ 
mental change; a change that would have entirely al¬ 
tered the features of the Church. It would have con- 
stituted a new and marked sera in her history. We 
would surely expect to find in contemporary writers 
some notices of an event, one of the most extraordinary 
that could have occurred. But we search the ecclesi¬ 
astical writers of the three first centuries. Not even 
any faint traces of this change or usurpation is to be 
found in them. The venerable Ignatius, the disciple of 
the Apostle St. John; Irenaeus, the disciple of roly- 
carp, the contemporary of Ignatius; Clemens of Alex- 
andria; and the celebrated Tertullian, all of whom 
flourished in the second century, afford us no light in 
tracing this change or usurpation, in ascertaining ei¬ 
ther its gradual advances, or the bold and sudden 'as¬ 
sault by which it subverted apostolic order, and mount¬ 
ed to universal dominion. Equally silent as to this 
most momentous occurrence are Origen and Cyprian, 
Fathers of the third century. But perhaps Busebius, 
the historian of the fourth century, affords irrefragable 
evidence of it. Alas! Eusebius, to whom, even if every 
record of preceding times had been swept away, tradi¬ 
tion would have handed down some account of this 
memorable innovation on apostolic order, is silent con¬ 
cerning it. He gives not the most distant hint that 
the supremacy of bishops, which was universal in his 
day, had any other origin than apostolic institution. 
The ‘famous testimony of Jerome’ is the ‘ forlorn 
hope’ of those who impeach episcopacy as an innova-* 
tion. And lo! when we open Jerome, we find his 
‘ famous testimony’ is a matter of opinion , and that in 
many passages he expressly records the apostolic insti¬ 
tution of the supremacy of bishops. But were the tes¬ 
timony of Jerome as clear as ‘ the sun shining in his 
strength,’ it would not be worthy of a moment’s credit, 
standing as it does single, and unsupported even by 
any faint hint of those writers who lived nearer to the 
period of this alleged change, and some of whom must 
nave been contemporary with it.” Hobart’s Apology, 
p. 213. 
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NOTE XXXI. 

“ Take notice, I beseech you,” says Bp. Hall to 
Graham Bp. of Orkney, who had publicly renounced 
his episcopal office and character, “ what the German 
divines of the Augsburgh Confession have freely pro* 
fessed to this purpose, who taking occasion to speak of 
canonical ordination, brake forth into these words fol* 
lowing: ‘ Sed episcopi,’ &c. 6 But the Bishops/ say they, 
‘ do either force our priests to disclaim and condemn 
this kind of doctrine which we have here confessed, or 
by a certain new and unheard of kind of cruelty, put 
the poor and innocent souls to death : these causes are 
they which hinder our priests ffom receiving their 
bishops; so as the cruelty of the bishops is the cause 
why that canonical government or policy which we ear- 
nestly desired to conserve is in some places now dissolv¬ 
ed.’ And not long after in the same chapter; ‘ Prorsus 
hie iterum/ &c. ‘ And now here again we desire to testify 
it to the world, that we will willingly conserve the ec¬ 
clesiastical and canonical government, if only the bi¬ 
shops will cease to exercise cruelty upon our churches. 
This our will shall excuse us before Gad, and before all 
the world, unto all posterity, that it may not be justly 
imputed to us, that the authority of bishops is impair¬ 
ed amongst us; when men shall hear and read that we, 
earnestly deprecating the unjust cruelty of the bishops, 
could obtain no equal measure at their bauds.’ Thus 
those learned divines and protestants of Germany; 
wherein all the world sees the apologist professeth for 
them, that they greatly desired to conserve the govern-? 
xnent of bishops; that they were altogether unwillingly 
driven from it; that it was utterly against their heart 
that it should have been impaired or weakened; that it 
was only the personal cruelty and violence of the 
Romish persecutors, in a bloody opposition to the doc¬ 
trines of tire Gospel, which was then excepted 
against.” Bp, Hall , Episcopacy by divine Right ; Works, 
vol. iii. p. 126. folio. 

In confirmation of this assertion of Bp. Hall, strong 
proofs may be produced from the writings of the fen 
reign Reformers. Melancthon, upon various occq* 
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sions, testified his veneration for the episcopal order; 
his conviction of its utility; his desire that it might 
be retained; and he declares, in his own name, and 
that of the churches whose sentiments he was required 
to express on different public occasions, that the tyran¬ 
nical and corrupt behaviour of the Romish bishops, 
and not any objection to their dignity or office, com¬ 
pelled the Protestants to renounce their authority. 

“ Opus est in ecclesia gubernatoribus, qui vocatos 
ad ministeria eeclesiastica explorent, et ordinent, etju- 
dicia eeclesiastica exerceant, et inspiciant doctrinam sa- 
cerdotum. Et ut maxime nulli essent episcopi, tamen 
creari tales oportet. Tantum optamus, ut hi qui nunc 
sunt episcopi, inspiciant doctrinam, et sanam doctri¬ 
nam curent in ecclesiis sibi commissis fid el iter tradi: 
hoc si facerent, nemo deberet obedientiam recasare.'* 
Consilium de tnoderanda controversia in articuUs reBgio- 
ms prceciputSy ad Gallos. .1536*. Melancthoms Opera y 
vol. iv. p. 835. 

“ Honestissime semper et gravissime, et eodem roodo 
respondimus, non belligerari nos cum eeclesiastica po- 
litia. Sed cum episcopi sinceram evangelii doctrinam 
improbent, cum interficiant nostros sacerdotes, ho¬ 
mines pios et eruditos, necesse est nos regulss Paulin® 
obtemperare si quis aliud evangelium docet, ana¬ 
thema sit.” Prcefatio ad Acta Ratisbonensia; Melanctko ^ 
tns Opera , vol. iv. p. 732. “ Facile retinerent episcopi 

auctoritatem si emendatis quibusdam abusibus, consu- 
lerent piorum conscientiis. Id saepe testati sumus, et 
hanc ad concordiam viam esse judicamus, prsesertim in 
Ecclesia, in qua lucere debet, et eminere gubernatorum 
mansuetudo.” Concionatores Augustance Confessioms . 
Vide Acta Ratisbonensia, adjinem. Mekmcthonis Opera , 
vol. iv. p. 758. 

“ Facile autem possent episcopi legitimam obedien¬ 
tiam retinere, si non urgerent servare traditiones, qu» 
bona conscientia servari non possunt.”— u Non petunt 
Ecclesi® ut episcopi honoris sui jactura sarciant con¬ 
cordiam. Nunc non id agitur, ut dominatio eripiatur 
episcopis, sed hoc unum petitur, ut patiantur evange¬ 
lium pure doceri, et relaxent paucas quasdam observa-, 
tiones, qu« sine peccato servari non possunt.” Cpat- 
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fessio Fidei exbib, Carolo 5 to . Imperatori , anno 1530. in 
comkiis Augusta; Melanethonis Opera , vol. i. p. 38. Edit. 
Witteberg. 1601. 

Upon this subject see also Thorndike’s “ Discourse 
of the Forbearance or Penalties which a due Reforma¬ 
tion requires.” p. 73. in which he states the necessity 
of their case, to be the defence set up by the foreign 
Protestants for their rejection of bishops; and declares 
that apology to be the only one which could be ad¬ 
mitted. 

NOTE XXXII. 

The language of Hooker is well worthy the attention 
of those, who would form a temperate opinion on this 
subject, and learn to hold the truth in charity. “ For 
mine own part,” says he, “ although 1 see that certain 
reformed churches, the Scotish especially and French, 
have not that which best agreeth with the sacred Scrip¬ 
ture, 1 mean the government that is by bishops, inas¬ 
much as both those churches are fallen under a diffe¬ 
rent kind of regiment; which to remedy it is for the 
one altogether too late, and too soon for the other 
during their present affliction and trouble; this their 
defect and imperfection 1 had rather lament in such a 
case theu exagitate, considering that men oftentimes, 
without any fault of their own, may be driven to want 
that kind of polity or regiment which is best; and to 
content themselves with that, which either fhe irreme¬ 
diable error of former times, or the necessity of the 
present hath cast upon them.” Hooker’s Eccles. Pol. 
b. 3. p. 421. vol. i. Edit. Oxon. 

NOTE XXXIII. 

It is worthy observation that Jerome, whose judg¬ 
ment has been so much relied upon by the opponents 
of episcopacy; even when most desirous to lower the 
respect and reverence, which this order then every 
where received; becomes an unintentional witness to its 
utility, as the guardian of Christian unity. In the fa¬ 
mous passage, so often cited to prove that there was a 
time, when the Church was not governed by bishops, 
(Hieron. m Tit. 1.) he maintains, that they were ap-> 
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pointed by universal consent, as the only remedy fot 
the schisms by which the peace of Christians was then 
disturbed. a Antequam diaboli instinctu studia in reli- 
gione fierent, et diceretur in populis, Ego Pauli, Ego 
Appollo, Ego autem Cephse, communi presbyterorum 
concilio Ecclesiae gubernabantur: postquam vero unus- 
quisque eos quos baptizaverat suos putabat esse, non 
Christi; in toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de preaby- 
teris electus superponeretur caeteris, ad quem omnis 
Ecclesiae cura pertineret, et schismatum setnina toUeren- 
tur” 

In another place he explicitly declares that the safety 
of the Church depends on supporting the episcopal 
dignity, ( advers . Lucif.) “ Ecclesiae sal us ex summi sa- 
cerdotis dignitate dependet, cui nisi exors quaedam po- 
testas et ab omnibus eminens detur, tot in Ecclesia ejfi- 
cientur schemata quot sacerdotes.” An opportunity has 
already occurred of adverting to the entire worthless¬ 
ness of Jerome's testimony, as an opponent of episco¬ 
pacy. But if we hesitate to admit his evidence upon 
an historical fact, supposed to have happened so long 
before his time, as entirely to prevent him from appear¬ 
ing as a credible witness in its favour; if we receive his 
arguments with diffidence, on a subject which many 
personal considerations prevented his viewing with im- 

f artiality; and if our distrust is still increased by our 
nowledge # of the impetuous and irritable disposition Of 
the man: yet we cannot but admit the full weight of 
those concessions, which the force of truth extorted 
from him, notwithstanding they were so destructive of 
his own hypothesis. His enmity to a particular bishop 
urged him as much as possible to depreciate the whole 
order; but his zeal for the preservation of the faith and 
peace of the Church obliged him to maintain its pre¬ 
rogatives as their best protection; and to allow the Adi 
value of that office, the divine origin and authenticity of 
which, a momentary impulse of indignation had im¬ 
pelled him to deny. Had he lived in later times; had 
his lot been cast in those unhappy days, when whole 
Christian communities, yielding to the untoward cir¬ 
cumstances of their situation, deviated into that “ com¬ 
mune presbyterorum concilium,’' which he would faip 
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have represented as the primitive model; he would 
have seen his opinion of the utility of episcopal super¬ 
intendance fully and lamentably verified, by the mis¬ 
chiefs which attended its interruption. The seeds of 
schism were indeed abundantly sowu at that fatal pe¬ 
riod ; and evidence is now before the world, sufficient 
to satisfy every unprejudiced person, that if the unity of 
the primitive Church be ever restored, it must be by the 
universal adoption of the primitive and apostolic form 
of church government. The following strong passage 
from an earlier Father may be cited to prove, that the 
same effects have always resulted from resisting the re¬ 
gularly constituted authority in the Church. 

“ Neque enim aliunde luereses obortai sunt, aut nata 
sunt schismata, quain indc quod sacerdoti Dei non ob- 
temperatur, nee unus in Ecclesia ad tempus sacerdos, 
et ad tempus Judex vice Christi cogitatur : cui si se¬ 
cundum magisteria divina obtemperaret fraternitas uni- 
versa, nemo adversum sacerdotum collegium quidquam 
moveret; nemo post divinum judicium, post populi 
suffragium, post coepiscoporum conscnsum; judicem se 
jam non episcopi, sed Dei faceret: nemo dissidio uni- 
tatis, Christi Ecclesiam scinderet; nemo sibi placens ac 
tumens seorsim foris haeresim novam conderet, nisi si 
ita est aliquis sacrilegae temeritatis ac perditae mentis, 
ut putet sine Dei judieio fieri sacerdotem. ,, Cypriani 
fipist. 59. Edit. Oxon. p. 129. 
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NOTE XXXIV. 

« Objiciunt primo indifferentistse: delectari Deum 

religionum ac cultus varietate, uti etiara creaturarum 
diversitate sumtnam suam sapientiam manifestet; ita 
inde quoque Deum gloriam capere, quod variis modis 
ab hominibus colatur; aliter ab ethnicis quorum cultus 
atque Caeremoniae etiam sint diversissimae; aliter a Ju- 
daeis atque Turcis; aliter a Christianis, qui iterum in 
varias divisi sint partes." Stapferi Instit, Theol . Polenu 
vol. iv. p. 48. u Ita olim Themistius, Celebris inter 
Gentiles orator atque philosophus, Joviani, Valentis, et 
Valentiniani temporibus florens, religionum indifferen- 
tiam docuit; et imperatores Christianos ad utriusque 
religionis, tarn Christianae quam gentilis tolerantiam 
hortatur, dum oratione 12. ad Valentem Imper, pag. 159. 
et Orat. 5. ad Jovianum pag. 6*9. inter alia dicit. Deum 
ipsum cultuum ipsorum varietate delectari, hominesque 
per quandam semulationem ad se colendum vividius im- 
pellere." Stapfer. ut supra , vol. iv. p. 17. 

If however this had been maintained only by a heathen 
philosopher, desirous in any way of providing against 
the utter destruction of his favourite superstition, it 
would have been scarcely worth while to enter the field 
against such an antagonist. But the whole herd of 
modern sceptics have been obliged to adopt the same 
position; and to pave the way for the introduction of 
their own impious doctrines, by endeavouring to incul¬ 
pate a belief, that all modes of faith are equally indiffe¬ 
rent in the sight of the Divine Being; who regards not 
the doctrinal persuasions, but the moral conduct of his 
worshippers. Nay, even among those who profess tQ 
be Christians, some have been unhappily found. 
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who have recommended such pernicious dogmas, by an 
external carriage interesting from its simplicity, by an 
undeviating gentleness and suavity of deportment, and 
a moral conduct generally blameless. Their distin¬ 
guishing doctrine of a divine light within, independent 
of external revelation, by which whatever is necessary 
to salvation may be known, destroys at once all dis¬ 
tinctions between modes of faith and external profes¬ 
sions of religion. For hence, as the learned author 
already referred to well observes; “Sequitur religionum 
differentiam nullum esse, dum unusquisque in qualibet 
religione vi luminis hujus interni, salvari queat.” That 
this is not an inference deduced from their positions by 
the ingenuity of the author himself, but clearly and ex¬ 
plicitly stated by themselves, he has sufficiently proved 
by the following quotation from the celebrated Apology 
of Barclay; which still continues the standard of au¬ 
thority with that sect, whose greatest literary ornament 
its author has been reckoned. The passage quoted in 
Latin by Stapfer, vol. iv. p. 20. stands thus in the English 
edition. 44 Under this Church and its denomination 
are comprehended all, and as many, of whatsoever na¬ 
tion, kindred , tongue , or people they may be, though out¬ 
wardly strangers, and remote from those who profess 
Christ and Christianity in words, and have the benefit of 
the Scriptures, as becoitic obedient to the holy light and 
testimony of God in their hearts, so as to become sanc¬ 
tified by it, and cleansed from the evils of their ways.” 
Again : 44 There may be members therefore of this Ca¬ 
tholic Church , both among Heathens, Turks, Jews , and 
all the several sorts of Christians, men and women of 
integrity and simplicity of heart, who though blinded in 
some things in their understanding, and perhaps bur¬ 
dened with the superstitions and formality of the several 
sects in which they are ingrossed, yet being upright in 
their hearts before the Lord, chiefly aiming and labour¬ 
ing to be delivered from iniquity, and loving to follow 
righteousness, are by the secret touches of this holy 
light in their souls enlivened and quickened, thereby se¬ 
cretly united to God, and there-through become true 
members of this Catholic Church .” Barclay’s Apology, 
Edit. Baskerville* quarto 1765. p. 233. 
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NOTE XXXV. 

“ Faith is a hearty and firm persuasion concerning 
the principal doctrines of our religion, from divine re¬ 
velation taught by our Lord and his Apostles.*’ Isaac 
Barrow on the Creed; Works , vol. ii. Serm. II. p. 13. 
“ To believe/' says Pearson, “ as the word stands in the 
front of the. Creed, and not only so, but is diffused 
through every article and proposition of it, is to assent 
to the whole and every part of it, as to a certain and 
infallible truth revealed by God (who by reason of his 
infinite knowledge cannot be deceived, and by reason of 
his transcendant holiness cannot deceive) and delivered 
unto us in the writings of the blessed Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets, immediately inspired, moved, and acted by God, 
Out of whose writings this brief sum of necessary points 
of faith was first collected." Pearson on the Creed , Art. I. 
vol. i. p. 22. 8vo. Edit. Oxon. 1797- 

NOTE XXXVI. 

“ Quia autem ssepe fit, ut sermo scriptoris multiplices 
patiatur interpretationes, unica autem tantum vera esse 
possit; qusenam sit vera ex legibus hermeneuticis defi- 
niendum est," &c. Stopfer. Inst. Theol. Polem. tom. i. 
p. 5. 

Cicero, speaking of the various opinions held by the 
philosophers concerning the nature of the Deity; 
though he professes his inability to determine if any of 
them were right; hesitates not to admit this as an 
axiom, that more than one could not be true. “ Quo¬ 
rum opiniones cum tarn variae sint, tamque inter se 
dissidentes: alterum fieri profecto potest, ut earum 
nulla; alterum certe non potest, ut plus una vera sit." 
De Nat. Deorum. lib. i. s. 2. 

NOTE XXXVII. 

While it is contended that,by this term, “the faith," 
certain fundamental truths are always meant; it may be 
necessary to state, that by fundamental truths, those 
only are intended which are absolutely essential to 
Christianity; those which distinguish it from every 
other system of religion, and which cannot be denied 
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without involving its destruction. “ Articulus funda¬ 
mentals est talis veritas, quae ad ipsam religionis Chris¬ 
tiana essentiam pertinet, ut ilia sublata, ipsa etiam vera 
religionis forma atque essentia pereat.” Staffer. Imt . 
Theol. Pol. vol. i. p. 513. Among these fundamental 
truths, the following ore to be reckoned: We find them 
plainly revealed in the Scriptures ; they are peculiar to 
our holy religion; they form essential parts of that 
plan of redemption, on which the Christian covenant is 
built; and as such, unless we believe them, we have no 
claim to be included in the number of those, who have 
embraced “the faith” of Christians. They who are 
established in the faith of the Gospel, believe then, upon 
the authority of Scripture, that the Word was Gpd, and 
was in the beginning with God ; and that,^sJQbd, he 
created all things, (John i. 1—3.) That the same di¬ 
vine Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (v. 14.) 
That this God incarnate was Jesus Christ, (Col. ii. 9.) 
the Saviour of the world, (l John iv. 14.) Th^t in 
this character he made atonement upon the cross for 
our sins, (Rom. v. 11. Col. i. 20.) rose again from the 
grave for our justification, (Rom. iv. 25.) and now 
sitteth at the right hand of God, (Col. iii. 1.) where he 
ever liveth to make intercession for us, (Heb. vii. 25.) 
The same Scriptures teach the true believer, that the 
Holy Ghost is God; for they record our Saviour’s ex¬ 
press command, that all his disciples should be bap¬ 
tized in the name of the Holy Ghost, in common with 
that of the Father and the Son; (Matt, xxviii. 19.) 
and they declare, that this divine Person has undertaken 
the office of the Comforter; (John xiv. 26.) the Guide; 
(John xvi. 13.) and Instructor; the Helper, (Rom. viii. 
26.) and the Sanctifier, (2 Thess. ii. 13.) of Christians. 
He is farther informed by them, that, after this life, 
there shall be a day of final judgment and retribution, 
when all men shall rise again with their bodies, and 

S ’ve account of their own works before the tribunal of 
brist; who having passed sentence upon them, ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of his unerring wisdom and im¬ 
partial justice, shall consign the wicked unto everlasting 
punishment, but receive the righteous unto life eternal. 
.(Matt. 25. et al. ss. passim.) I am aware that there are 
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some who call themselves Christians, by whom it may 
be objected, that I am here assuming these doctrines to 
be delivered in the Scriptures, instead of proving what 
they would be prepared to combat. That proof how¬ 
ever has been already so ably, so repeatedly stated, that 
an investigation, which would necessarily lead us far 
from the object of immediate enquiry, may well be spared 
on the present occasion. 

NOTE XXXVIII. 

It has been maintained by some learned men, that 
the Apostles* Creed was really the composition of these 
holy and inspired teachers. Dr. Comber, in his Com¬ 
panion to the Temple, Works , vol. i. p. 132. scruples 
not to affirm, that this position can be abundantly 
proved by the unanimous testimony of all antiquity. 
When however the evidence, wdiich has been produced 
on the subject, is duly weighed, it will perhaps be 
foupd by no means so satisfactory as might be ex¬ 
pected ; for it will resolve itself into little more than 
the assertions of Ruffinus. We shall probably therefore 
be justified in adhering to the opinion of Bp. Bull; 
that this Creed, although it contains the doctrine which 
the Apostles taught, was certainly not composed by 
them, in the form in which it is now received in the 
Church. “ Symbolum dictum Apostolicum, ut doctrinm 
Apostolorum conforme sit, minime tainen totidem ver¬ 
bis, eaque forma et methodo, qua hodie conspicitur, ab 
ipsis’Apostolis die tat um aut compositum fuisse abunde 
confirmavit vir summus Joannes Gev. Vossius in Dis¬ 
sertation ibus suis de tribus Symbolis, Dissert. l ma * Judi¬ 
cium Eccles. Cathol. cap. v. ss. 2, 3. For a view of the 
argument on both sides, the reader may be referred to 
Ashwell’s Fides Apostolica, Oxon. 1653; Heylin’s The- 
elogia Veterum; Comber’s Companion to the T&mple ; 
Bingham’s Eccles. Ant. b. 10. c. 3. Abp. Usher de Sym- 
bolo Romano; Vossius; &c. It should however be ob¬ 
served, that, although we may not allow this Creed to be 
the composition of the Apostles; it by no means follows, 
that no forms were in use in their time, or sanctioned 
by their approbation. There are certainly several ex¬ 
pressions iu the writings of St. Paul, which seem to 
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refer to some known formulary of faith. He speaks to 
the Romans of tvxo$ h^a^g, (Rom. vi. 17 .) and ex¬ 
pressly calls it a xapa$o<ri;, or form delivered to them* 
rle charges those who have the gift of prophecy to use 
it according to the analogy or proportion of the faith i 
xetr avaAoy/av rfy irt?eoo$, (Rom. xii. 6.) He is urgent 
With Timothy, that he should hold fest the form of 
sound words , uxoTvxaxnv {ryicuvovrcov Koywv, which he had 
heard of him, (2 Tim. i. 13.) And to the Hebrews he 
objects, that they had need to be taught again which 
be the first principles of the oracles of God, t hot rd < ttoi - 
Vtig Trig apXW veov koylcov tow fete, (Heb. V. 12.) See 
Wo\fh Carre Phihl . ad fee. citat. It may perhaps be 
alleged, that all these passages will bear a more enlarged 
and comprehensive meaning; and Will refer generally 
to the whole doctrine of that Gospel, which St. Paul 
preached. But still it may be answered, that the former 
is the more natural signification of the words; and that 
the numerous expressions of a similar kind to be found 
in the Apostle's writings, seem very much to favour 
the idea, which is in itself sufficiently probable, that 
the Apostles used several creeds or short abstracts of 
the Christian faith ; which, though they might have 
differed somewhat in form, agreed altogether in doc¬ 
trine ; and formed the basis or groundwork of that 
creed, afterwards generally adopted under the name of 
the Apostles' Creed, because it contained the sum and 
substance of them all. 


NOTE XXXIX* 

Keofi^rt Jy, £rav vfiif yapl? 'IijxS Xgirre XoAij rig, re 
lx yivovg Aa 61 $, re lx M *gl*g, og dkifi&g lyenffi i) efayev t# 
seal hriey, aktfiteg lxl Xlovrlov Xhhotre, a\tfi»g iretu- 

pdAvi xal Axldavsy, /SXeroWcov T»y hrovpav'uov, Jxiyday, xal 
oxo^ 3 ov(a>v # og x, akrftobg tylpSy dxo nxpwt, iytlpavrog aMv 
r 5 trarphg outoit xard rb bpjoimpM, cog 15 tjfjuig rovg mgriovrag 
ocMo ovra>g lyepa 6 xarijp a&rS b Xpigip 'Iij^ou, £ %apl$ rl 
StXy^ivov |5jv ex f%ofuv, IgnatU Epist. ad TYalUdtios, s. 9. 
Edit. Pearson, p. 34. 

NOTE XL. 

*H fuv yd$ 'EIxxAijvja, xa/xtg xa& okt\g rrjg sixovpeyrjg wg 
X 
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wtgaran rife yife ioffwapftippt wapdt $e twv *A«o?&jey, xa) Tmff 
ixtlpatp fiaSyprwv mapaXaGutra rijy efe ha 0 eoy waxtpa warro- 
xgaropa, top wtwon jxvra top ougapop, x, rijy yijy, x, SaXata- 
rag y xa) wapra roi cv ovrofe, orfe-iy xa) efe Zya Xptfip 
rif viop r5 0 iov, tov <ragxoodtpra uwip rife tyurtpag Templar 3 
tl§ wvtufux ay ioy, to $id tow irpofijT»v xtxijpv^bg rag oixotopdag, 
xa) ToLg iXtwrag, xo) rijv ex riap3fy» yeyvijo'iv, xa) to wa$og 9 i£ 
rip Sytpvip ex Ptxpwv, xa) rijy ho’apxop tig rig & pap eg aya- 
Ajpl'iv t5 tiyocKUfjLevti XpurrS ’I>)<r« t« Kop/# ifetay, $ T*y ex 
T»y upapoop ev rjj SofJ tou IlaTpos it apwriap avrs, hwl to ava- 
xifakamararSai roi wane*, xa) avarrypou waff op aafxa 
avdpaxronjTOf, ha Xptgw ’Iij/rS t« Kupi'co ifeba>y, xa) 0#», xa) 
<rcorijpi, x, fieuriXsiy xaroi *rjy tudoxlav t 5 TJarpbg t5 aopari#, war 
ydpv xajity} hrxpavtm xa) twtytlanr xa) xaTa%$ovlsop y xa) «wa 
yX&aaa i£opLo\oyynirai avrcp, xa) xpfrjy hxalap ev Tofe ran 
Woi^njreu- tc) /xey mwtytartxd rife wonplag, xa) kyytXig cra- 
paStSrfxorag 9 xa) ip awoor atria ytyopirag, xa) t*$ ao’f&fe, xa) 
aZlxeg, xa) av£pMg 9 xa) /SAao^j/Atf* rasp m&pwwbop tig to auoyioy 
irup xcfb\|r]}* toIj 8 e htxaloig, xa) krioig, xai rafe evroXag aurou 
Tenjp^xocn, xa) iy rjj ayawy out* Ssa/ufitpijxfo* rolg aw apx&* 
rolg $e lx puravolag, £anjy ^apiaofupog 9 afbaprlap haopiptraf, 
xa) $o£ay alwplap wnpiwoir)<ry, 

T«ro to xijpvypLa xapakripvla, xa) Taunp rijy ir/fiy, dbg wpo- 
t<pafjiiP 9 ^ ’ExxAqf/a, xalwtp ip SXa too xiff/up htowappJr^y exi- 
pLtXag QvXavo’a, dbg ha dlxop oixmra' xa) bpiolcog wiftvw T*rot$, 
<0$ fuay *** r ^ v xur^v rp^tfTa xacileee, xa) cvfifdmog 

t aura xypwrra, xa) SiSaTxei, xa) xapaSiSaxnv, co^ ev OTojuta 
xiXTrjfjL»yrj t xa) yoip at xara Toy xfofiop foaXixroi apofioicq a\X* 
ij Bupa/itg rqg wagaBdaecog p.la xa) ij out^. IreTUBUS adversus 
Hcereses, lib. i. cap. 2, 3. 

NOTE XU. 

“ Regula est autem fidei, ut jam hinc quid defeoda- 
mus profiteamur, ilia scilicet qua creditor, unum om- 
nino Deum esse; nec alium praeter mundi conditorem; 
qui universa de nihilo produxerit, per verbum suum 
primo omnium demissum: id Verbum filium ejus appel- 
latum, in nomine Dei varie visum a Patriarchis, in Pro- 
phetis semper auditum, postremo delatum ex spirito 
patris Dei et virtute, in virginem Mariam, carnem fac¬ 
tum in utero ejus, et ex ea natum egisse Jesum Chris¬ 
tum ; cxinde prsedicasse novam legem, et novam pro- 
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missionem regni caelorum: virtutes fedsse: fixum cruci; 
tertia die resurrexisse; in caelos ereptum sedisse ad dex- 
teram Patris: misisse vicariam vim Spiritu9 sancti, qui 
credefttes agat: venturum cum claritate, ad sumendos 
sanctos in vitae aeternae et promiasorum caelestium fructam 
et ad profanos adjudicandos igni perpetuo, facta utriusque 
partis resuscitatione cum carnis restitutione. H«c re- 
gula a Christo, ut probabitur instifuta, nullas habet 
apud nos quaestiones, nisi quas haereses inferunt, et quae 
haereticos faciunt.” Tertulliani de Prescript. Hcereticor, 
p. 206. Edit. Rigalt. 

NOTE XLII. 

“Regula quidem fidei una omnino est, sola immo~ 
bilis, et irreformabilis, credendi scilicet in unicum Deum 
omnipotentem, mundi conditorem, et filium ejus Jesum 
Christum, natum ex virgine Maria, crucinxum sub 
Pontio Pilato, tertia die resuscitatum a mortuis, recep- 
tum in caelis, sedentem nunc ad dexteram Patris, ventu¬ 
rum judicare vivos et mortuos per carnis etiam resur- 
fectionem.” Tertulliani de Vrrgmibus veland. Edit. Ri¬ 
galt. p. 173. 

I r ,-v, NOTE XLIIL 

* Of Ibis celebrated couneil we have the following in¬ 
teresting account. *Eir) 8e rr\g iretpioyjg txKrxomov 

pi* xtofiog rjv Tj>tcat<xrla» agfipbv (rxepctxorrlgtj<rcc kwop,ewor 8* 
tiring rffpevSvrepow, xai Siaxo'vcov, axoX«3«v rs rXelortop Stoop 
trepoov Ipt ap&pig tig xaTaAij^J/iv toov $0 rS ©f« Xtmtpywp 
oi pi* 8 f ivperov rofiag Aefya, oi 80 file arf/fy&ffnjTi xa) xaprsplotg 
vrofiovrj' oi 8e rw percp rponao xaTtxorpirro' ijcroev r s toutoop 
oi pi* xpovaiv pyxy TfTijLMjjttevor oi 80 vtorrjTi xal i]/v%ijg akfbjjj 
8 wtXflt/xxoWf^ oi 80 5gri wotgeXbovreg ex) riv Trig Xarepyiotg 
IpopA*. Gelarn Hist . Concil. Niccen. apud Condi . gene¬ 
ral. tom. il. p. 156. # * 

} The object for which this great council was con¬ 
fined is thus expressed by Constantine himself. Uelpar 
koL^oov ix Trig rap xotvoov etopaZlag, ovy rijg Selag Swapuwg *t- 
fuxt yapif, TSToy xai xpb wetvrmv Ixpwet elPop pun txotov wpory~ 
xsv, vsag wapi rolg, paxapiwrarotg rrjg xaSoXixijg exxA>j<ria$ 
w\r}$e<ri wifig pi* xal eiXtxonnjg ayoTnj, IpAyvoepLeov ti evriSeut 
*tp\ rir irarroxgaropa 0eop nfpijraf. aXX* evstSy T * T0 fr*P®$ 
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6y Ant ri $v Jt^Xtvrj xei fieSaleot Wiv XaSib il fu) totMf 
warrant fytS, yyav rant wkeiovant hrirxfacDV avnXS&trcnt kxourrdtt 
rant wporfao ytwp rjj ayteorarjj $ft)<rxela StaxgHng yham* ttSra 
hex* x. t. X. Constantmns ad Episcopos qui ConciKo non 
inteifiiermt. Cone, gen . tom. ii. p. 261. 

NOTE XUV. 

“Concilii priroi eecumenici Nicsese habiti, suinmafait 
semper apua Catholicos omnes auctoritas -atque existi- 
matio; neque sane immerito. Nunquata synodum, qu» 
potius universalis aut libera dici mereretur, nunquam 
eoetum Episcoporum atque Antistitum Ecclesiae augus- 
tiorem et sanetiorem, post denatos Apostolos, vidit 
Christianus orbis.” BulU Defensio Fidei Niccerue, Phnom. 

NOTE XLV. 

“ The true nature of the faith of a Christian, as the 
state of Christ’s Church now stands, and shall continue 
to the end of the world, consists in this, that it is an 
assent unto truths credible upon the testimony of (Sod 
delivered linto us in the writings of the Apostles and 
Prophets.” Pearson on the Creed , vol. i. p. 22. Edit* 
Oxon. 8vo. 1797. 

“ Dogmata, quae ex rationis principiis de religione 
cognoscuntur, dicimur scire; ea vero, quae per Revela- 
tionem nobis innotescunt, dicimur credere*, unde itioruiti 

K r Fidem certi reddimur, uti priorum per Sckntiam. 

opterea illi, qui Religionis Revelatae principium vel 
ex tota vel ex parte inficiantur, vocantur vel lnfideles, 
vel Increduli, dum fidei nullum plane locum dant, vel 
saltern prsecipuum ejus objectum non admittunt.” Stap- 
feri Instit . Theol. Polem . vol. i. p. 556. 

NOTE XLVL 

u It is most infallibly certain, that God, being infi¬ 
nitely Wise, cannot be deceived ; being infinitely good, 
cannot deceive. And upon these two immoveable pillars 
standeth the authority of the testimony of God. For 
since we. cannot doubt the witness of any one, but by 
questioning his ability, as one who may be ignorant of 
that which he affirmeth, and so deceived; or by except¬ 
ing against his integrity, as one who may affirm that 
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which he knoweth to be false, and so have a purpose to 
deceive us: where there is no place for either of these 
exceptions, there can be no doubt of the truth of the 
testimony/’ Pearson , ut sup . vol. i. p. 11. 

NOTE XLVIL 

“ Some things there are, which, though not evident 
of themselves, nor Seen by any necessary connection to 
their causes or effects, notwithstanding appear to most 
as true by some external relation to other truths; but 
yet so, as the appearing truth still leaves a possibility 
of falsehood with it, and therefore doth but incline to 
an assent. In which case, whatsoever is thus appre¬ 
hended, if it depend upon real arguments, is not yet 
called credible, but probable; and an assent to such a 
truth is not properly faith, but opinion. But when any 
thing propounded to us is neither apparent to our 
sense, nor evident to our understanding, in and of Itself, 
neither certainly to be collected from any clear and ne¬ 
cessary connection with the cause from which it pro¬ 
ceeded, or the effects which it naturally produced, nor 
is taken up upon any real arguments, or reference to 
other acknowledged truths, and yet notwithstanding 
appeared to us true, not by a manifestation, but attes¬ 
tation of the truth, and so moveth us to assent not of 
itself, but by virtue of the testimony given to it; this is 
said properly to be credible; and an assent unto this, 
upon such credibility, is in the proper notion faith of 
belief.” Pearson , ut sup. vol. i. p. 5. 

NOTE XLVUI. 

South has illustrated this wid his usual force. 
0 Christ,” says he, “ demands the homage of your un¬ 
derstanding. He will have your reason bend to him, 
you must put your heads under his feet. And we know, 
that heretofore, he who had the leprosy in this part, 
was to be pronounced unclean. A poisoned reason, an 
infected judgment, is Christ’s greatest enemy. And an 
error in the judgment is like an impostume m the head, 
which is always noisome, and frequently mortal.” South's 
Sermons , vol. i. Serin. Ill. p. 88. 

z 3 
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NOTE XLIX. 

“ I will suppose reason to be as excellent as the re- 
marker can conceive it y and yet this founds it no title 
to be a guide in religion: for had reason been sufficient 
to be a guide in these matters, what need had God to 
furnish us with another ? If reason could possibly have 
led us into the knowledge of what we are to do and be* 
lieve, God would certainly have spared the mission both 
of his servants and his Son: but if revelation therefore 
be appointed for our guide, (and who is so bold as to 
deny it ?) what have we to alledge why reason should 
pretend to usurp its character, and invade its office ?” 
The Eoccellency qf Reason, fyc. Vide £. Youngs Sermons , 
vol. ii. ad Jin. 

NOTE L. 

“ Faith itself is an act of reason, as really and as truly 
as any other assent founded upon natural principles. For 
example, we believe such a doctrine, because we find it 
in the Scriptures; we believe the Scriptures , because 
they speak the mind and will of God; we believe that 
they do so, because they have been proved to carry with 
them all possible marks, outward and inward, of a di¬ 
vine authority , which a wise and good God would never 
suffer to be set to any imposture , to lead mankind into 
an inevitable error; so that if God be true and just, that 
is, if there be a God, our faith is t cell grounded. And 
now why should not an assent, thus founded upon the 
nature and reason of things , be looked upon as an act of 
reason?” fVaterland's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 68. 

“ When the Deist confirms his prejudice against the 
Christian revelation from this argument, that all re¬ 
ligions do equally pretend to the same original, that is, 
to come from God; I allow that reason has here a 
proper province: let it therefore be called in : let Rea¬ 
son enquire, and then judge, and say whether there is 
any other religion so worthy of God as the Christian is? 
whether there is any whose doctrines are so convincing, 
and whose miracles are so demonstrative? nay, whether 
ever there was any thing of human faith, that camt 30 
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attested as our religion does, and failed of belief in tbe 
world ?" E. Young's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 57. 

' NOTE LI. 

“ Although reason is not to prescribe the matter of 
our belief; revelation is to do that; yet reason is a 
proper judge whether such or such a matter is revealed 
or no; for this consists only in apprehending the sense 
of plain words; which every man's understanding has 
an equal right to pretend to." E. Young's Sermons , 
vol. ii. p. 75. 

“ The use of reason is more special in stating and 
clearing the particular doctrines of Christianity. Chris¬ 
tians of all sorts, however divided in opinions, yet plead 
the same Scriptures commonly in defence of theih; 
each abounding in their own sense, and resolutely ad¬ 
hering to their own construction , or interpretation . And 
what can give us any light, or what can lead us to the 
truth among the contending parties, but the laying to¬ 
gether and considering with all sincerity and impar¬ 
tiality, the reasons offered here, or there, respectively ? 
This must be the way to discover what is at length 
really scriptural, and what is not: and thus it is that we 
may be able to distinguish the vain fancies and com¬ 
ments of men, from the true mind and will of God." 
Wdterland's Sermons , vol. ii. p. 72. 

NOTE LII. 

“ It is the highest act of reason to submit our assent 
to that testimony that cannot deceive us. It is the 
next act of reason, to receive that testimony in the most 
natural sense of the words, wherein it is delivered." 
& Young's Sermons , vol. ii. p. 85. 

NOTE LIII. 

“ Quorum dissensus fundamentals est, iisdem Sacris 
uti nequeunt, sed ab Ecclesiastica illorum communione 
abstinendum est. Hoc ex ipsa rei natura, et ex ipso 
fttliun mandato divino demonstrari potest. Finis com- 
munionis ecclesiastics est promotio seternse animarum 
salutis, atque glorificationis divinee: idem etiam cultus 
publici scopus est. iEterna autem sal us quseritur per 
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igcdiqm liberationis a Deo revela turn; si veto aliquis 
talia fovet placita, qus medium hoc, ceu religionis fan* 
damentum, vel directe vel indirecte impugnant et subru- 
unt, ipsam adeoque religionis essentiam non admittunt, 
amplius ejusdem religionis socius agnosci nequit; et dam 
hac ratione talia prantetur dogmata, quibus sterna ani- 
marum salus obtineri non potest, qusque ad veram Dei 
glorificationem tendere non possunt, cjui tamen et so- 
detatis Ecclesiastics et cultns public! finis est; Hinc 
nec communio Ecclesiastics cum iliis haberi potest, nec 
iisdem sacris cum iliis uti licet. Stapferilntt . TheoL 
JPolem. voL i. c. 5. p. 561. 

NOTE LIV. 

“ Fieri vero hsc Dominus permittit et patitur, ms* 
nente propris libertatis arbitrio, ut dum corda et men* 
tea nostras veritatis diserimen examinat, probatorum 
fides integra, manifesta luce darescat. Per Apostoliim 
prsmonet Spiritus Sanctus et didt: Oportet et bsreses 
esse, ut probati manifesti sint in vobis. Sic probantur 
fideles, sic perfidi deteguntur; sic et ante judicii diem 
hie quoque jam justorum atque injustorum anims divi- 
duntur, et a frumento pales separantur.” Cyprian, de 
Unit . JEcctes. Edit. Oxon. p. 111. 

NOTE LV. 

Speaking of the Docets, heretics of his time, who 
declared the passion of our Saviour to be only a repre¬ 
sentation, and that he did not really suffer; Ignatius 
says : Tlqofu\at&<roo Sc updf dxo r&t Syplaov twv x.*§qcomop,6p» 
Qonr St i povov Sc* updf pi? TotpaM%mr$* 4 9 dAA' cI Sworn* If) 
pijSi cvfotvfi&f ov Sc rporw^urba^ drip our aw 9 e*p woof pc- 
ravori<raxnv f Swop SwrxoXoy. ■ >*Tt fao $ pafitvot purtSrar to yap 
Ifi wlfif seed Seym nj, fb 4Sb xpaxinpraj. K ara/iadm 
Si r&f hmpchQ%8vT*i el; X*$ lv Xpurrou ty}v elf tyiag 

iA$«<ray f «r»f bomrlot tlch rj yvcofiy tou 0«oi >.—Ylqhcov Sv 
iflc dtr^gprity r&9 tm*toov 9 xed p^r* xar ihlav rtf* outwv 
Xakifo, fu£n xosvy wqurtym hi rolg rpotfreof, sfrupercof hi 
rip tuoryytXhp <p rb wi&og j}p7v ScSijAwro/, x, ^ rett. 

AeiWraf. Toif Sc popkrpuif fetrytfre, «•$ dgpjy xoxewi Ignatm r 
4d Smymvos, ss. 4, 6, 7. Edit. Pearson. 

|n the following passage, it is evident that Ireasus 
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contemplates heretics as persons who hare revoked 
from the Church, and are no longer fostered in her 
bosom; as persons therefore, whom, if we would adhere 
to the Church, we must forsake and avoid, as wanderers 
from her fold, and corrupters of her doctrine. 

“ Ubique enim Ecclesue pradicat veritatem : et hieo 
est fcrrapuxo; lucerna, Christi bajulans lumen. Qui ergo 
reUnquunt prcecotman Ecdesue, imperitiam sanctorum 
presbyterorum arguunt, non contemplantes, quanto 
pluris sit idiota religiosus a blasphemo et impudente 
sophista. Tales sunt autem omnes hceretici, et qui se 
plus aliquid prater veritatem invenire putant, sequen- 
tes ea quse pradicta sunt, varie et multiformiter, et inr- 
becille facientes iter, de iisdem non semper easdem sen¬ 
tential habentes, velut caeci a caecis circumducuntur, 
juste cadent in suhlatentem ignorantiie fbveam, semper 
quserentes, et nunquam vetum invenientes. Fugere 
igitur oportet sententias ipsorum , et intentius observare, 
uti ne vexemur ab ipsis : <xn\fugere autem ad ecclesiam, 
et in ejus sinu educari, et dominicis scripturis enutriri.” 
IreiUEus adoers . Hceres. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 430. Edit. 
Grabe. 

It Was the opinion of Tertullian, that heresy of itself 
was to be considered as a sufficient proof, that those 
which wore infected by it were not true apostolic 
churches: while the maintenance of the true faith was 
of itself sufficient evidence of Catholicism, even in those 
churches, which could neither trace their foundation to 
the Apostles, nor their immediate successors. 

“ Ipsa enim doctrina eorum” (h«reticorum nempe) 
“ cum Apostolica comparata, ex diversitate et contra- 
rietate sua pronuntiabit, neque Apostoli alicujus auc- 
toris esse, neque apostolici: quia sicut Apostoli non di- 
versa inter se docuissent, ita et apostolici non coqtraria 
Apostolis edidissent. Nisi illi qui ab Apostolis didi- 
cerunt, aliter pradicaverunt. Ad hanc itaque formam 
probabuntur ab illis Ecclesiis quae licet nullum ex Apo¬ 
stolis vel Apostolicis, auctorem suum proferant, ut 
•multo postenores, quie denique quotidie instituuntur: 
tamen in eadem fide conspirantes, non minus Aposto¬ 
lic® deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrin&e. Ita 
omnes hsereses ad utnunque formam a nostris Ecclesiis 
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provocate, probent se quaqna putant Apostolicas. Sed 
adeo nec sunt: nec probare possunt quod non sunt: 
nec recipiuntur in pacem et communicationem ab Ec- 
clesiis quoquomodo Apostolicis, scilicet, ob diversita- 
tem sacramenti nullo modo Apostolicae.” Tertott. de 
Prcsscript. Hcsret. p. 213. Edit. Rigalt. 

Shortly after he declares, that heretics, inasmuch as 
they have violated the unity of the faith, are strangers 
and enemies to the Apostles. 

“ Unde autem extranei et inimici Apostolis haeretici 
nisi ex diversitate doctrines, quam unusquisque de suo 
arbitrio, adversus Apostolos aut protulit aut recepit.” 
Ibid, ut supra, p. 216. 

The testimony of Cyprian is equally decisive. Speak¬ 
ing of an attempt to reconcile the divisions in the 
Church by fallacious compromises, he says$ “ Pacem 
putant esse, quam quidam verbis fallacibus venditant. 
Non est pax ilia, sed bellum: nec Ecclesicsjungitor qrn 
ab evangelic separator.” Cyprian, de Lapsis , p. 128, 129. 
Edit. Oxon. 


NOTE LVI. 

This did not escape the penetration of Melancthon $ 
who, though he was ardently desirous of restoring 
peace and unity to the Church, was fully convinced 
that such expedients could not, in the nature of things, 
advance the object of his desire. “ Si condentur arti- 
culi Jlexiloquij qui non funditus toilant controversies, 
sed tantum involvant: hi multo majores dissipationes 
efficient, quia utraque pars detorquebit eos ad con£r- 
mandas suas res, et alii aliter interpretabuntur. De- 
inde puerile est, et indignum sapientibus viris in Ec- 
desia, sic ludere ambiguitatibus.” Melancthoms Eps* 
stoics, p. 8. ad Nicol. GranveUum. 
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NOTE LVII. 

«Sub hisce enim symbolis et figuris” (sacramentis 
grati® scilicet) “ Dominus clarissime repraesentavit, ha¬ 
bere credentes partem singulos suam de iisdem bene- 
ficiis grati®, et hoc argumento illos validissime obligari 
ad arctissimum interioris et fratern® amiciti® commer- 
cium. Ubi enim videmus plures eandem religionis 
doctrinam profitentes una eademque mergi aqua, et 
jam veluti mersos et necatos, emergere rursus, et tan- 
quam ex morte suscitatos ad novam lucem vitamque 
prodire: quid ea res aliud evidentius ad mentem meam 
referat, quam credentes ejusdem mortis et vitce virtute 
communionis, quam cum Christo Jesu cohint et profi- 
tentur, participes esse ? Quando rursus ipsi ill! Christi¬ 
an® professionis homines ad eandem mensam eundem 
participant cibum et potum, tanquam vit® su® spiritu- 
alis symbolica alimenta: quis non mox in hanc veniat 
cogitationem, illos eandem agnoscere vit® su® spiritu¬ 
als causam, obedientiam Christi, et hac ipsa coramu- 
nione, consociari ad mutua sincer® charitatis officia? 
Sic utique Paulus omnes in Christum credentes 6op- 
tizari ait 8v <r»/xa, in umm corpus, et potari «I$ n»«G- 

pMj in tsnum Spiritum ” Vitringa, Observ. Sac . lib. v. p. 
109. 

NOTE LV1II. 

“ Etsi enim conscientias proprie solus Deus ligat, 
tamen quatenus vel magistratus, qui Dei minister est, 
judicat interesse reipublic®, ut quippiam alioqui per se 
licitum non fiat: Vel Ecclesia ordznis et decori, adeoque 
cedificationis rationem habeas, leges atiquas de rebus me - 
dtp rile condit: ejusmodi leges piis omnino sunt obser~ 
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vandce, et eatenus conscientias Ugant, ut nemo sciens et 
prudens rebellandi animo, possit absque peccato vel 
facere qu® ita prohibentu^, vel oroittere quae sic praed- 
piuntur.” Beza ad peregrin, in Angl. Eccles. Fratres. 

“ Of such properties, common unto all societies 
Christian, it may not be denied that one of the veTy 
chiefest is ecclesiastical polity. Which word I there¬ 
fore the rather use, because the name of government, 
as commonly men understand it in. ordinary speech, 
doth not comprise the largeness of that whereunto in 
this question it is applied. For when we speak of go¬ 
vernment, what doth the greatest part conceive thereby, 
but only the exercise of superiority peculiar unto rulers 
and guides of others? To our purpose therefore the 
name of Church polity will better serve, because it em* 
taineth both government, and also whatsoever besi des 
belongeth to the ordering qf the Church in public. Iftitr 
ther is there any thing in this degree more necesisiy 
than Church polity, which is a form of ordering the pub- 
He spiritual affairs of the Church qf God*” Hooker's Ec¬ 
clesiastical Polity , vol. i. book S. p. 359. Edit. Oxon.. 

NOTE LIX. 

“ Unto laws thus made and received by a whole 
Church, they which live within the bosom of that 
Church must not think it a matter indifferent either to 
yield or not to yield obedience. Is it a small offence to 
despise the Church of God? My son , keep thy father 9 * 
commandments , says Solomon, and forget not thy mo¬ 
ther's instruction ; bind them both akvays about tkme 
heart. It doth not stand with the duty we owe to our 
heavenly Father, that to the ordinances of our mother 
the Church we should shew ourselves disobedient. Let 
us not say we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the law of the other: for unless we ob¬ 
serve both, we obey neither. And what doth lett, but 
that we may observe both, when they are not the one 
to the other in any sort repugnant ? For of such laws 
only we speak, as being made in form and manner al¬ 
ready declared, can have in them no contradiction unto 
the laws of Almighty God. Yea, that which is more, 
the laws thus made, God himself doth in such sort att- 
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thorize, that to despise them, is to despise in them 
him/’ Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity, vol. i. b. 3. p. 392. 
Edit. Oxon. 


NOTE LX. 

" If men break the bond of unity, whereby the body 
of the Church is coupled and knit in one, as they do 
which wilfully forsake all external communion with saints 
in holy exercises, purely and orderly established in the 
Church, this is to separate themselves by schism/' 
Hooker's first Sermon on Jude; Works, vol. iii. p. 554. 

NOTE LXI. 

€€ Cujuslibet civis” (Ecclesiae scilicet, aut civitatis 
Dei) “ officium est cum aliis commune societatis bo- 
num unitis viribus promovere. Id autem fit, quando 
communionem suam cum reliquis testatur dum ea ob- 
servat officia, quae ad finem societatis obtinendum ten- 
dunt. Communio ilia non nisi publice reliquis socie¬ 
tatis membris indicari potest, et cum bonum publicum 
etiam conjunctis viribus promovendum sit; etiam id ' 
fieri debet in societate reliquorum, hoc est publice. 

Actiones, quas conjunctim cum reliquis civitatis Dei 
jnembris ex intuitu finis societatis ad promotionem 
communis seternae salutis, glorificationis divinm, decoria 
civitatis et tranquillitatis public®, in coetu Ecclesiae 
suspicimus, vocantur cultus puslicus. Stopfer . tnst. 
Theol. Polem . vol. i. cap. 3. p. 428. 

NOTE LXII. 

. The following passage of Stapfer sets forth perspicu¬ 
ously the objects of public worship; all of which may 
be reduced under the two heads I nave mentioned; and 
fetch, in itself, may furnish an argument in favour of 
“ forms of prayer,” as the most effectual mode which 
can be adopted for its accomplishment. 

“ Ad promovendam communem animarum salutem, 
poblicamque fidei professionem opus est Vefrbi Dei in- 
culcatione, precibus, et certis ritibus; ad publicam Dei 
glorificationem fadunt preces, cantus, et beneficiorum 
maximorum testificatio; ad tranquillitatem conser- 
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vandam in civitate Dei opus est deprecatione culpas, 
petitione omnium bonorum spiritualium; et quantum 
ad gloriam Dei facit, temporalium, intercessione pro 
iis qui extra et intra Ecclesiae societatem versantur et 
gratiarum actione; ad decus externum civitatis non 
minimum facit ordo. Stopfer. Inst. Theol. Polem. vol. i. 
cap. 3. p. 429. 

NOTE LXIII. 

“ Quando ergo in preceptis suis ponit et dicit: Ubi 
fuerint duo aut tres collecti in nomine meo, ego cum 
eis sum: non homines ab Ecclesia dividit, qui instituit 
ac fecit ecclesiam; sed exprobans discordiam perfidis, 
et fidelibus pacem sua voce commendans, ostendit magis 
se esse cum duobus aut tribus unanimiter orantibus, 
quam cum dissidentibus plurimis; plusque impetrari 
posse paucorum concord! prece, quam discordiosa ora* 
tione multorum.” Cyprian . de Unit. Eccles. Edit. 
Oxon. p. 113. 

NOTE LXIV. T 

“ If a man come into a congregation, where the mi¬ 
nister is left to pray as he pleases, he cannot immedi¬ 
ately join with him in prayer, unless he have an im¬ 
plicate, that is, a foolish faith and confidence in the 
person that prays. He cannot reasonably direct his de¬ 
votion immediately to God, but must first take time to 
hearken and consider whether the prayer of the mini¬ 
ster be such as he may safely and heartily join in ; 
which great inconvenience is taken away by forms of 
prayer, prepared and provided beforehand by the wis¬ 
dom of the Church.” Bull's Discourses , vol. ii. p. 561. 

NOTE LXV. 

“ That the altar here signifies the sacrifice offered 
upon the altar, is plain from this, that of this altar they 
were to eat. So they that ate of the Jewish sacrifices 
are said to be xoivawol dutnapjp/ov, partakers of the altar, 
(1 Cor. x. 18.) i. e. of the things offered at the altar; 
and then it must import, the body of our Lord offered 
and broken on the cross; by partaking the memorials of 
which body, we testifie our communion with Christ and 
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his Church, (l Cor. v. 16, 17.) and of this, saith the 
Apostle, they have not right to partake who adhere still 
to the Mosaic&l oblations/’ Whitby , Comment . ad loc. 
citat. “ 0wiaon)£i'ov voce (j,ercDW(uxu)$ coitus signifi- 
catur (vide 1 Cor. ix. 3.) erat enim in cultu Judaico 
pracipua pars ilia, quae circa altare victimarum versa- 
batur.” Hug. Grotii Annot. in Epist. ad Hebrceos. 

NOTE LXVI. 

Bishop Bull has an observation upon the composi¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, which is well worthy the con¬ 
sideration of those, who hastily reject the established for¬ 
mularies of the Church; and are willing to substitute 
for them the crude conceptions of an extemporaneous 
composition. “ It is very observable,” says he, “ that 
our Lord Christ himself, when he recommended to his 
Disciples upon their desire a prayer to be used by 
them, (that which we call the Lord’s Prayer,) he did 
not frame an entirely new prayer, in words of his own 
conception, but took out of the anci^it euchologies , or 
prayer books of the Jews, what was good and laudable 
m them, and out of them composed that prayer. The 
very preface of the Lord’s Prayer, Our Father which art 
in heaven, was the usual preface of the Jewish prayers* 
And all the following petitions are to be found, almost 
in the very same words, in their prayer books. He that 
doubts of this, if he understands the learned languages, 
may be satisfied by consulting Drusius and Capellus, in 
their notes upon the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, the 
ninth and following verses. And the reflection of the 
learned Grotius upon this is very remarkable: so far 
was the Lord himself of the Christian Church from all 
affectation of unnecessary novelty. Our Saviour in 
this instance hath plainly shewn us, what respect we 
ought to have for forms of prayer anciently received 
and approved by the Churcn of God.” Bull’s Dis¬ 
courses, vol. ii. p. 556. 

NOTE LXVII. 

It may however be added, that, though this is the 
case, there are several strong passages in the writings 
of St. Paul, which seem to bear reference to the ap- 
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pdinttaent of ft form of prftyer, and have been so Under¬ 
stood by interpreter* of great authority. Bishop Ball 
has the following remark upon 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. “ To 
this public person, to this great Bishop of the Church, 
is this charge given by St. Paul in my text: ‘ I exhort 
therefore that first of all, supplications, prayers, inter¬ 
cessions, and giving of thanks be made for allmen,* &c. 
He was to take care, that such prayers should be made 
in all churches and congregations under his inspection 
and jurisdiction. And how could he do this, but by 
providing, by his authority, that there shbtthl bt ttt 
forms of prayer, Framed according to this rtile gfveh 
him by the Apostle, to be used in the churches ? Sore 
I am, the primitive Catholic Church understood this 
to be the meaning of the Apostle. Hence in all 
the churches of Christ over the world, however dis¬ 
tant from each other, we find set forms of public 
prayers, suited and conform to this direction of the 
Apostle. ThiS'was observed by the ancient author of 
the book concerning the calling of the Gentiles, attri¬ 
buted to Prosper, who occasionally citing the words of 
my text, hath this note upon it. 1 This law and rale 
6 f prayer hath been so religiously and unftnteoua^r ob¬ 
served by all Christian priests and people^that there is 
no part or quarter of the world, wherein there are not 
forms of prayer, suited and agreeable to this pattern/ ” 
Bishop BtoWs Discourses, vol. ii. p. 547. ’rr:’ 

NOTE LXVIII. 

r i » f 

“ Because,” says Hammond on this chapter, * evert 
one had his several psalm, it is therefore reprehended 
by the Apostle, as tending to confusion; and by that 
consequence, St. Paul's judgement is thence dedudble 
for the joyning of all in the same fohn, as being the 
inly course tending to edification , in the end of that 
verse: and then sure 'twould be hard, that that which 
the Apostle conceived the only course for edifying, 
should now be necessary to be turned out of the Church, 
as contrary to edification” Hammond's Works, voL u 
p. 139. View of the New Directory. 
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NOTE LXIX. 

St. Paul also, on this occasion, appeals to the prac* 
tice of all other Christian churches for confirmation of 
his directions: hence giving us to understand, that in 
every one of them was then established such a pro¬ 
scribed form of devotion, as was calculated to prevent all 
unseemly confusion in their public services. Thus, as 
the learned Grotius well observes, “ Duabus securibus 
disputationes amputat, instituto apostolico, et consuetu- 
dine Ecclesiarum. Quod per omnes Ecclesias receptum 
est, disputando velle in controversiam vocare, est pi*o- 
vtixcvv.” Groiii Annot . in Ejnst . ad Corinth . 

NOTE LXX. 

• 

The following passage, in the second Apology of Jus* 
tin Martyr, written and published about the middle of 
the second century, describes the public devotions of 
the Church at that early period. Every unprejudiced 
reader of the Martyr's words will, it is presumed, be con¬ 
vinced, that some prescribed form of prayer was then in 
use. The attempt to establish a different hypothesis 
upon the expression oar) Svmfiig aura>, has been already 
so well exposed, (vide London Cases, vol. ii. p. 195, and 
the authorities there quoted,) that it is unnecessary to 
enter into the question. The reader will also perceive, 
that, in the commencement of this passage, one form 
of thanksgiving (the doxology) now in use among us 
is particularly alluded to. This, we are told, was then 
generally adopted; and it is also to be found in every 
ancient liturgy yet remaining. “ This form, therefore,” 
says Bp. Bull, as well as others which he specifies, 
^ cannot reasonably be thought to have any other ori¬ 
ginal than apostolic order and appointment, delivered 
to the several nations and people, together with the 
first preaching and plantation of Christianity amon^ 
them.” Discourses , vol. ii. p. 549. 

*Ejr) ratriv n olg irpoaQepSfieba, fdXoy»Sjtwv rov voiijt^v tw* 
narrow $td toD uioO aurov *lrjcrou XgwrS, xal hoi mtvfjLotrog too 
aytou' xai rjj row r)\lou kryoftivr) rjf&tpa eravrcov xard troKag $ 
iypovg f,ctvdrccov hr) rb otoro aoreXtwng ytvrraf, xal rd obro- 
fJwr)jL0Vi6jxctTpt rjbv $ rd avyypifjLfMTa twv vrpo^Twr 
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&wytmexmq p*XfH tyympil. lira vaua’ctpJpov rw ivaym ar- 
xovrof, $ vpotaTfiSf td Myov rijv vo&$t<rl*v xai tTgAOup-ip rijf 
refr xaA«y vwtm fufiijneof woitrra/' Jhtmrn antrrifuSa xoivp 
iravrff, xo& wx&t mifjLirofjLtV xal aj wfofyij/wr, •maafrapuvm* 
ijfimv rij$ e&xys* vpovQiprraf xa) olvof xa) 58®§* xa> 6 
wp 6 ttfT( 0 $ n>x&$ bfioloot xal «u^«^irr/af Srij tivfapuf aura asva- 
*g[i ira, xa) 6 Aadf bfiupypal Aiycov to Justku Mar-* 

tyris Apol. ii. p. 98. Edit. Paris, 1615. 

The very passage whiqfr has been cited from Tertul- 
lian, to prove that forms of prayer were not in use in 
his time, seems rather to testify in their favour. He 
declares, in his Apology, that the Christians in their 
public assemblies constantly prayed for the emperors. 
“ Oramus pro omnibus imperatoribus, vitam illis pro- 
lixam, imperiUm securum, domum tutam, exercitas 
fortes, senatum fidelem, populum probum, orbem qui- 
etum, et qufficunoue hominis et Caesaris. vote aunt." 
And he subjoins, that they did so, because in the Word 
of God it was enjoined them so to do. “ Orate, inquit, 
pro regibus, et pro principibus, et potestatibus, ut 
omnia tranquilla sint vobis.” Thus referring to that 
direction of St. Paul, which, as we have before seen, 
was judged by the universal Church in the primitive 
days to /direct the use of forms of prayer. -(Vide Note 
LXVH.} He adds, indeed, describing the manner ivr 
which these prescribed petitions were addressed to God, 
w Oramus Christian! mantbus expanses, quia innocuis * 
capite nudo, quia non erubescimus; denique tine mom- 
fore, quia de pectore And upon tins last expression, 
the opponents of forms of prayer have rested; as if it 
contained a proof, that the petitions of Christians were 
then the extemporaneous effusions of their own hearts, 
uttered without any person to direct them, as to the 
form of words in which they were to pray. But, with¬ 
out adverting to the impropriety of endeavouring to 
set aside the positive and concurrent testimony of all 
antiquity, by a forced interpretation of one obscure pas¬ 
sage, the words themselves may surely receive an in¬ 
terpretation, much more natural in itself, and agreeable 
to the tenour of the Apologist’s argument, as well as 
to the testimony of other writers of equal authority on 
the same subject. When be says, “ we pray from our 
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hearts;” we may surely understand him to mean, \ye 
pray with sincerity. And as it is his great object to 
prove, that nothing in the Christian religion made its 
professors bad subjects of the emperors; nay rather, 
that it enforced the duties of peaceable and loyal sub* 
mission to established authority, we may well imagine 
that he would be anxious to impress its opponents with 
a belief, that they were sincere and hearty in their 
prayers for their heathen governors. For the same rea¬ 
son he may have added, “ sine monitore oramus,” we 
pray without any one to admonish us to repeat the 
words after the priest. Such an officer, we are told by 
Pliny, was appointed to direct and superintend the ut¬ 
terance of the heathens; “Nequid verborum praetermit- 
tatur, aut prseposterum dicatur.” But such an officer, 
we may suppose Tertullian to say, is not required to 
direct our devotions; not because we pray without a 
priest to dictate our prayers to us, but because we pray 
heartily; we are not repeating our prayers by rote, as 
mere formalists, as if we had no concern in them; but 
we are earnest in our desire to obtain their object, and 
therefore attentive to the words we are accustomed to 
use. Sse the discussion of thU passage, London Cases , 
vol. ii. p. 196. They who may object to this interpre¬ 
tation, should consider, that, by the admission, in its 
full force, of the objection here founded upon them by 
the opponents of forms of prayer, they^would prove ra¬ 
ther more than they perhaps intend. For if they sup¬ 
pose Tertullian to mean, that the Christians in his day 
prayed “ without any one to dictate or prescribe a form 
of words to themthey must deny tnem not only a 
liturgy, but a minister also: " for in their ordinary 
public prayers, their minister was the mouth of the con¬ 
gregation, and whether he prayed by form or extem¬ 
pore, his words were a form of words to them, in which 
they were obliged to frame and express their devotions; 
so that either this phrase, without a monitor , must im¬ 
port, that they had none to dictate and minister to 
them in their public prayers, or it cannot import that 
they had no public forms to pray by; because if they 
had anv to dictate to them, his extempore prayers 
would naive been as much a monitor to direct them 
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What words to pray in, as if it had been a stated form 
Of liturgy.” ride London Cases, ut supra. la other 
parts of TertuHiaiTs writings, allusions to different 
forms, used in the public service of the Church, may be 
found. In his Apology he speaks of “ their meetings 
before daybreak, to sing hymns to Christ, as God:” 
H Ccetus antelucanos ad canendum Christo ut Deo.” In 
another work (de Resurrect . Camis) he expressly refers 
to the form of examination used at baptism; and de¬ 
clares that “ the soul is not consecrated by the wash¬ 
ing, but by the answer.” u Aniraa non lavatione, sed 
responsione sancitur.” What this answer was, we are 
informed by him in another treatise; and we find it to 
have been, in substance, the same renunciation of the 
devil, the world, and the flesh, which our own Church 
at this day requires from all who come to be baptized# 
“ Aquam adituri, ibidem, sed et aliquanto prius m Ec- 
elesia sub antistitis manu contestamur, nos renuntiare 
diabolb, et pompse et angelis ejus.” De Carom , c. 3. 
The fact therefore, that forms of prayer were in earljr 
rise among Christians, may now, I trust, be fairly said 
to be traced in the writings of Tertullian. Origen also 
mentions the appointed prayers which Christians conti¬ 
nually used, Taij (ruvsyjarigov xa) 8f- 

tirroog vvxrog xa) y)fug*$ ^gwpevoi. Contra Celsum , lib. 6. 
Edit. Spenceri Cantab. 1658. p. 302. And speaking of 
the form used in administering the sacrament of bap-r 
tism, he sayS ; " Who can easily explain the reason of 
some words, and gestures, and orders, and interrogar 
lions, and answers that are used in baptism ? which yet 
we observe and fulfil, according as we first took them 
up, they being delivered to us by tradition from our 
great High Priest, or his disciples.” In Numer. Hon . 
mil. 5. 

I have already had occasion to advert to the stress 
which Cyprian lays upon the efficacy of public and 
common prayer. (Vide Note LXI1I.) The following pas¬ 
sage will perhaps still farther illustrate the sentiments of 
this holy Father upon this subject. Speaking of tbr 
Lord's Prayer he says $ u Ante omnia pacis doctor aftquo 
nnitatis magister, singillatim noluit et privatim precem 
fieri, ut quis cum precatur, pro se tantum precetur. 
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Non enim dicimus, Pater meus qui es in coelis; nee 
panem meum da mihi hodie; nec dimitti sibi tantum 
unusquisque debitum postulat; aut ut in tentationem 
non inducatur, atque a malo liberetur pra se solo rogat* 
Pubtica est nobis et communis oratio: et quando oramus, 
non pro uno, sed pro toto populo oramus, quia totus 
populus unum sumus.” Cyprian, de Orat . Domin. 
Edit. Oxon. p. 141. 

Bringing forward the example of the Apostles, as a 
model for the imitation of Christians, he says; “ Perse- 
verabant in oratione unanimes; orationes suae etinstan- 
tram simul et concordiam declarantes. QuiaDeus, qui in- 
habitare facit unanimes in doma, non admittit in divi- 
nam et aeternam domum, nisi eos apud quos est una- 
munis oratio” Ibid . p. 142. It may be inferred from 
this strong language, that Cyprian knew of no other 
mode of public worship than by a prescribed form, or 
he would not have insisted upon an unanimity, scarcely 
attainable by any other means. And this inference is 
fully justified by his own language in this very treatise, 
where, adverting to the usage of the Church, he men¬ 
tions one prescribed form, which has been handed down 
to us, and is yet preserved in our own liturgy. “ Sa- 
cerdos ante orationein preefatione promissa, parat fra- 
trum mentes dicendo: * Sure urn corda; 9 ut dum respon- 
det plebs: ( Habemus ad Dominum, 9 admoneatur nihil 
aliud se quam Dominum cog it are aebere.” “The priest 
in the preface before the prayers prepares the minds of 
the brethren by saying, ‘ Lift up your hearts $ 9 that 
when the people answer, * We lift them up unto the 
Lord ; 9 they may be reminded that they ought to think 
of nothing but the Lord." De Orat . Domin. p. 152. 
In his seventieth Epistle, Cyprian also speaks of the 
questions asked in baptism, in a manner which shews 
that the form at present used in our Church is modelled 
upon that of his age. If it should be objected to all 
citations from the records preserved* of this baptismal 
examination, that this is no form of prayer; it may be 
replied, that “ it i9 a limiting the minister from exer¬ 
cising his own gift in performing his ministerial office: 
and if in performing, he might be limited to a form of 
question, why not to a form of prayer? And if thq 
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Church thought not fit to leave him at liberty to ques¬ 
tion extempore in baptism; it is very improbable that 
it should leave him at liberty to pray extempore in pub¬ 
lic ; there being as great a necessity to prescribe him a 
form for the latter, as for the former. And that de 
facto there were forms of prayer, as well as of question 
and answer used in baptism, is not only affirmed in the 
Constitutions of St. Clemens,” (see the next Note,) 
€€ but some of the prayers are there inserted.” -Lon¬ 
don Cases, vol. ii. p. 206. For further information on 
this interesting subject, the reader may be referred to 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, book 5 ; Bull's Ser¬ 
mons $ and the London Cases, as cited above; the Ho¬ 
mily on Common Prayer; Brett’s Ancient Liturgies ; 
Bingham's Antiquities, book xiii. cap. 5. where he will 
find the historical evidence fully drawn out. 

NOTE LXXI. 

The most ancient liturgy is that to be found in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, and therefore called the Cle¬ 
mentine liturgy, because these Con$titutions have been 
attributed to St. Clement. That these Constitutions 
were not compiled or collected by him, or at the com¬ 
mand of the Apostles, and that they have been much 
interpolated, is now generally agreed among the learn¬ 
ed. But it is admitted, that the collection was cer¬ 
tainly made before the Council of Nice; that is, in less 
than two hundred years after the death of St.John; 
and it cannot be doubted, that, whatever the author has 
therein set down as constituted by the Apostles, was an 
immemorial custom when he wrote; for had it been 
otherwise, it would have been as easy to detect his 
falsehood, as it would now be to trace the origin of any 
custom or practice introduced into the English Church, 
since the period of the Reformation. 

The authority therefore of these Constitutions may 
be relied upon, wherever contemporary evidence, 'that 
is, evidence older than the Council of Nice, can be pro¬ 
duced, to prove that the passage, on which we depend, 
is not an interpolation by some more modem writer* 
(See Brett’s Liturgies.) Dr. Brett has shewn the exist¬ 
ence of such evidence in favour of every pa# of tha 
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communion office, contained in the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and there called Aiarofif ’Iaxco- 
(>ow row aOtXQov ’Iotamu tow Zft&Wow, the constitution of 
James, the brother of John, the son of Zebedee. Epi- 
phanius, Bishop of Salamis or Constantia in Cyprus, 
A* D. 368, bears frequent testimony to the Apostolic 
Constitutions: and Cotelerius observes, that in one 
place he gives them this character; that they contain 
all canonical order, and nothing contrary to the faith, 
or confession, or the administration and rules of the 
Church; which no man could say, who did not approve 
of the several forms of worship to be found in them.” 
Bingham’s Eccles . Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 5. The antiquity 
of this liturgy may therefore be considered as sufficient¬ 
ly established$ and we have just grounds for believing 
it to be a fair representation of the forms used in the 
Church from the apostolic age. One writer indeed he¬ 
sitates not to affirm, that he is in his own mind per* 
suaded, that “ if we had the very words in which St. 
Peter and St. Paul consecrated the eucharist, it would 
not differ in substance from that, which is contained in 
this ancient liturgy.” Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice> 
part 2. And the learned Dr. George Hickes asserts, 
that “ the eucliaristical office in the Apostolical Constitu¬ 
tions is the standard and test by which all the others 
are to be tried. And by comparing those with this, 
the innovations and additions m after times, be they 
good or bad, will appear.” Christian PriestAood , vol. l, 
p. 141. Consult Cotelerii Judicium de Constit. Apost.; 
Beveridge in Cod. Can. Eccles. Prim*; Bingham’s Ec¬ 
cles. Antiq.; Brett’s Ancient Liturgies; Cave’s Pri¬ 
mitive Christianity; Bull’s Discourses, vol. ii.; Ham¬ 
mond’s Works, vol. if—View of the New Direct 
tory.” 

NOTE LXX1I. 

Of all helps for due performance of this service, 
the greatest is that very set and standing order itself, 
widen, framed with common advice, hath both for mat¬ 
ter and form prescribed whatsoever is herein publicly 
done. No doubt, from God it has proceeded, and by 
lis it muat .be acknowledged a work of singular cam. 

Aa4 
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and providence, that the Church hath evermore held a 
prescript form of common prayer, although not in att 
things every where the same, yet for the most part re¬ 
taining still the same analogy. So that if the lituigies 
of all ancient churches throughout the world be com¬ 
pared amongst themselves, it may be easily perceived 
that they had all one original mould, and that the pub¬ 
lic prayer of the people of God in churches thoroughly 
settled, did never use to be voluntary dictates, proceed¬ 
ing from any man’s extemporal wit. 

“ To him which considereth the grievous and scandal¬ 
ous inconveniences, whereunto they make themselves 
daily subject, with whom any blind and secret corner is 
judged a fit house of common prayer; the manifold 
confusions which they fall into, where every man’s pri- 
▼ate spirit and gift (as they term it) is the only bishop 
that ordaineth him to his ministry; the irksome defor¬ 
mities whereby through endless and senseless effusions 
of indigested prayers, they oftentimes disgrace in most 
insufferable manner the worthiest part of Christian 
duty towards God, who herein are subject to no certain 
order, but pray both what and how they list; to him, 1 
say, which weigheth duly all these things, the reasons 
eannot be obscure, why God doth in public prayer so 
much respect the solemnity of places where, the autho¬ 
rity and entiling of persons by whom, and the precise ap¬ 
pointment even with what words or sentences, his name 
should be called on amongst his people.” Hook*’* 
Ecclesiastical Polity , vol. H. book 5. p. 106. 

NOTE LXXIII. 

“ Si duobus inquit (Dominus) ex vobis convenerit in 
terra: unanimitatem prius posuit; concordiam pads 
ante pramisit; ut conveniat nobis, fideliter ac firmiter 
docuit. Quomodo autem potest ei cum aliquo conve- 
nire; cui cum corpore ipsius Ecclesise et cum universa 
fratemitate non convenit ? Quomodo possunt duo aut 
tre? in nomine Christi colligi, quos constat a Christo et 
ab ejus evangelio separari ? Non enim nos ab Hlis, sed 
Uli a nobis recesserunt. Et dum hesreses et schismata 
postmodum nata sunt*dum contoenticula stiri dwersa com- 
stituunt , veritatis caput atque originem rsUqnerunt* 
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Domkias autem de Ecclesia sua loquitur, ©t ad bos qui 
sunt in Ecclesia loquitur; ut si ippi ctmcordes fiterint, si 
secundum quod mandavit et monuit, duo aut tres licet, 
collecti unanimiter oravermt; duo aut tres licet sint, 
impetrare possint de Dei magistate quod postulant.” 
Cyprian . de Unit . EccL Edit. Oxon. p. 112. 

NOTE LXXIV. 

On this subject the Fathers were accustomed to use 
very strong language. 2*ov§a£rrt ouv c vya-purrl* 

Xpr\<r§ai. Mia 7*p <rap£ tov Kppiou vifMor 'IijeroG Xpifou, xcA cv 
vjorripiQv ei$ evuxnv tou alfxaro; aurov. Ignatius ad Phila - 
delph. sect. 4. “ Quanto dignius,” says Tertuliian* 

“ fratres et dicuntur, et habentur, qui unum Patrem 
Deum agnoverunt, qui unum spiritum bibenmt sancti- 
ta$is 9 qui de uno utero ignorantite ejusdem ad unam 
lucem expaverunt veritatis ?” Apologeticus , s. 39. Cy¬ 
prian often adverts to it. “ Pacificos enim et Concordes 
atque unanimes esse in domo sua Deus precipit: et 
quales nos fecit secunda nativitate, tales vult renatos 
perseverare; ut qui filii Dei esse ccepimus, in Dei pace 
maneaxnus; et quibus Spiritus unus est, unus sit et 
animus et sensus.” De Oral. Dam . p. 149. “ Deni- 
que unanimitatem Christianam firma sibi atque insepa- 
rabili caritate connexam, etiam ipsa dommica sacrincia 
declarant. Nam quando Dominus corpus suum panem 
vocat de multorum granorum adunatione congestum; 
populum nostrum quern portabat, indicat adunatum: 
et quando sanguinem suum vinum appellat, de botris 
# atque acinis plurimis expressum atque in unum coac- 
tum; gregem item nostrum significat commixtione 
adunatse multitudinis copulatum.” Epist. lxix. p. 182. 
Chrysostom puts this question, T/ yoig hr) rb rotouv r^v 
; tov Aoutoov Trj$ maXtyyevuriaf, to Suwjdijva/ xa- 
A urcy motripa tov 0«ov. Homil • ad Hebrews, c. xi. tom. &• 
p. 1917. Edit. Commelin. 

, ; NOTE LXXV. 

jrf As we are not naturally men without birth, so nei- 
Ibeetare we Christian men, in the eyes of the Church of 
•God, but by new birth; nor according to the manifest 
ordinary course ofdmnedispensation new borp, bujuby 
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that baptism, which both declareth and maketli ns 
Christians.” Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity , vol. ii. b. 5. 
p. 248. 

NOTE LXXVI. 

u If Christ himself/’ says the temperate and judi* 
cious Hooker, “ which giveth salvation, do require bap* 
tism; it is not for us that look for salvation to sound 
and examine him, whether unbaptized men may bo 
saved; but seriously to do that which is required, and 
religiously to fear the danger which may grow by the 
want thereof. Had Christ only declared his will to 
have all men baptized, and not acquainted us with any 
cause why baptism is necessary, our ignorance in the 
reason of that he enjoineth, might perhaps have hia- 
dered somewhat the forwardness of our obedience there* 
unto; whereas now, being taught that baptism is ne¬ 
cessary to take away sin, how have we the fear of God 
in our hearts, if care of delivering men’s souls from sin 
do not move us to use all means for their baptism?’? 
To this he subjoins the following remarks. “The 
law of Christ, which in these considerations maketh 
baptism necessary, must be construed and understood 
according to rules of natural equity.” And again; 
“ Grace is not absolutely tied to sacraments; and be* 
sides such is the lenity of God, that unto things alto* 
gether impossible he bindeth no man; bat when we 
cannot do what is enjoined us, aocepteth our will to dp, 
instead of the deed itself.” Ecclesiastical Polity, b. r. 
s. 60. 

NOTE LXXVII. 

Upon this subject the testimony of Justin Martyr is 
direct and positive. Ka) ^ rpo^rj avmj xaknraf map* yu* 
sbxapurrla* ouSevl akXop fLwrautrytvi h£iv i<mv, tj rep wumu- 
ovti aAijSrj ehaf toL Saypiva, tty* s/taw, xal Aot/trag&ciw re 
vwep aptceaof afiaprloov xa) eig avaysvfy<nv Aoirrpov, xa) owr mg 
fhovvn mg b Xpiarog maptSooxtv, ov yotp mg xoivov aprov, *t$c 
xotvbv mifMt, tout a \ap,GavofW aXX* ov rpm rov Sid kiyou 0sou 
aagxoxotYftt'tf *lr)<rovg Xpurrbg b Scori^ r^uwv, xeu <rapxa xod 
edfia, wr$p frmr^plag rjfjuuv server, ovrvg xal r$v Si* ftjgig haymt 
fou wap mvtoD rixapimfiiirav rpofyv, if edjpa * 9 ) Q*px*f 
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xara fitraStkyv rgifcvraf i/mov, ixelvou rw tragxvranflbrof 
*lri<rov xot) rapxct xa) cJ/xet iStd&xShyxev ehaf. Justhti Mar- 
tyris Apol. ii. p. 97- Edit. Paris. 

Tertullian also, defending Christians from the mon¬ 
strous accusations brought against them by their hea¬ 
then persecutors, as persons whose mysteries were 
marked by the most horrid crimes; by infanticide, and 
gross obscenity; appeals to the secrecy observed at the 
celebration of the higher mysteries of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, for pToof of the absurdity of the charge. “ Si sem¬ 
per latemus, quaado proditum est quod admittimus ? Imo 
a quibus prodi potuit? Ab ipsis enim reis. Non utique; 
cum vel ex forma omnibus mysteriis silentii fides de- 
beatur. Samothracia et Eleusmia reticentur. Quanto 
magis talia, quse prodita interim etiam humanam ani- 
madversionem provocabunt, dum divina servatur? Si 
ergo non ipsi proditores sui, sequitur ut extranei. Et 
unde extraneis notitia? cum semper etiam pise initiationea 
arceant profanos, et arbitris caveant nisi si hnpii minus 
metuunt.” Apologet . c. vii. p. 8. Edit. Rigalt, The 
form abo of administering the eucharist preserved in 
the Clementine liturgy, commences with this warning 
to all, who were not qualified to join in this solemn ser¬ 
vice, to depart; Eudu? 6 haxwof X«yij* pi) rtf t»v xetnpcoufjii- 
tm, fxv) rtf rm axpoatfitvan. fxv) rtf t®v ccx'mttoov. fiy rtf raov 
iTtpoMgcov. Whence we learn, that the former part of 
the service was open to all who chose to partake in it; 
not only to the catechumens, those who were under 
that previous course of discipline and instruction re¬ 
quired of the candidates for baptism; but even to he¬ 
retics and unbelievers. But that none of these were 
permitted even to be present at the consecration of the 
eucharist. Vi d. Apost . Const, lib. viii. cap. 12. Edit. 
Cotel. 


NOTE LXXVffl. 

* For a full account of the discipline of the primitive 
Church, and the difference between the lesser and 
greater excommunication, the ^ reader is referred to 
Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, vol. ii. b. 16. c. 2% 
folio. London, 1727. 
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NOTE LXXIX. 

I trust it will not be supposed, that I would lessen 
the reverential regard, which these holy mysteries de¬ 
mand from every Christian; or undervalue the neces¬ 
sity of a serious and careful preparation for partaking 
in them. But every clergyman finds reason to regret 
the effect, which an excessive alarm, excited perhaps by 
the strong language of some well intended treatises on 
the work of preparation, has produced on the minds of 
many pious persons, especially among the lower and 
Uneducated classes. This effect he will often find it 
impossible to remove, either by public exhortation, or 
by private admonition: and its consequences he will 
lament' to witness, in the systematic non-attendance of 
many, whom he has reason to suppose, in every other 
respect, sincere and zealous in the discharge of their 
duty.. On this very serious subject, the following ob¬ 
servations of Waterland are well worthy consideration. 
" Since it is allowed on all hands, that there can be no 
just bar to frequency of communion, but the want of 
preparation , which is only such a bar, as men may 
themselves remove if they please; it concerns them 
highly to take off the impediment, as soon as possible, 
and not to trust to vain hopes of alleviating one fault 
by another. It was required under the law, that a man 
should come holy and clean and well prepared to the 
Passover : but yet his neglecting to be dean (when he 
might be clean) was never allowed as a just apology 
for his staying away. No : the absenting, in that case, 
was an offence great enough to deserve the being cut off 
from God's people; because it amounted to a dis- 
esteeming, and, m effect, dishonouring God's. covenant. 
The danger of misperforming any religious duty is an 
argument for fear and caution, but no excuse for neg¬ 
lect: God insists upon.the doing it, and the doing it 
well also. The proper duty of the high priest, under 
the law, was very dangerous employ, requiring the ex- 
aetest care and profoundest reverence: .nevertheless, 
there w&s no declining the service, neither was the ex- « 
actness of the preparation, or qualifications, any proper 
excuse to be pleaded for non-performance. It was no 
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sufficient plea for the slothful servant, under the Gospel, 
that he thought his master hard to please, and there¬ 
fore neglected his boonden duty : for the use he ought 
to have made of that thought, was, to have been so 
much the more wakeful and diligent in his master's ser¬ 
vice. Therefore in the case of the holy communion , it is 
to very little purpose to plead the strictness of the self- 
examination , or preparation , by way of excuse either for 
a total, or for a frequent) or for a long neglect of it. A 
man may say, that he comes not to the table, because 
he is not prepared, and so far he assigns a* good reason : 
but if he should be further asked, why was he not pre¬ 
pared, when he might; there he can only make some 
trifling insufficient excuse, or remain speechless." Wa- 
terland on tke Eucharist, ch. xiv. p. 565. 

NOTE LXXX. 

Unto Christian assemblies there are most special 
promises made. St. Paul, though likely to prevail 
with God as much as any one, did notwithstanding 
think it much more, both for God’s glory and his own 
good, if prayers might be made and thanks yielded in 
hie behalf by a number of mem The prince and people 
of Nineveh assembling themselves as a main army of 
supplicants, it was not in the power of God to with¬ 
stand them. I speak no otherwise concerning the force 
of public prayer in the Church of God, than before me 
TertulUan hath done, We come by troops to the place of 
assembly, that being bonded as it were together, we may 
be supplicants enough to besiege God with our prayers: 
these voices are unto him acceptable." Hooker's Ec¬ 
clesiastical Polity, b. v. s. 24. He quotes also the fol¬ 
lowing strong assertion of St. Ambrose. " Multi mi¬ 
nimi, dum congregantur unanimes, sunt magni: et mul- 
torum preces impossible est contemni." De Poen. “ A 
harmony of confessions," says Bp. Womacke, “ ring a 
loud peale in the eares of men, and a sweete one in the 
eares of God: when all the devotions of a whole king¬ 
dom are twisted into one cable, it must needs be strong, 
tad almost invincible with the Almighty." Beaten Oile 
for the Lamps of the Sanctuarie, by L. Womacke , 4to. 
1641. p. 10. 
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1HE language of the Fathers 


earnest exhortations to Christians, to preserve the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace; prove that they 
were fully aware of the dangers to be apprehended from 
the dissensions, which even then had broken out amoif 


5v bfuovftmoLV 0i« Xabovrtg, IvrphrteSt aXXqXoi$, x, xarci 

retpxa /3X*t»t» r» wXijWoy, «XX* rv Xptfcp aXX)|Xv$ ht* 
wavrog ay air art. MijSiv Sgco ey vp.lv 3 Iwrptraj wjua$ fAtpicxg, 
aXX* tva&ijrc t» hrurxorcp, x, toi; mpoxa^pbotg, tig tvtop x§A 
8i8«^y aQ$ag<rlag. "Or* eg ouv 6 xwto? iy«v row metpog owSb 
hr otrprtv, ijvayiivo? cSy, dry 3/ kauris, art 8*a T«y tarofJXotp, o5* 
ra; fuj8e u/x*7$ £ytv rou hr taxi* is, x, raov arptoGuregoov, pufib 
mpourtrtrt. fivjbt wmpamrrt tvXoydv ti fa/y*r$a/ i$(a u/mutv aXX* 
fcrl ro auTO pla nrporetyp}, plot hiring, tig vug, fila ika)g, b 
kyoarp, tv rp ^aga ijj aptopto. Eig igb 'Iqve; Xptgvg, ti 
apuvov ihiv tar tv. mavrtg Sv Jog tig vaov avvrpi%tri 0*«, tog 
hr) *y duo’iaor^ioy, tog hr) tva 'Irpovv Xpiorov, rov off hog 
raarpbg tapotX&ovra, x, tig tva orra x, •ympyravra. Ad Mag¬ 
nesias Epist. ss. 6, 7 • To the Philadelphians he says, 
*Expavyaoa ptra£u ttv, tXaXuv ptyuAp pwvjj' rw hrtrxbra 
vport%tTt, Xf Tcp vrpeoGvrep'uo, x, htaxovotg. O# 8c 6mrw- 
OTfltVTi; (At, Jig mgoahora rov ptpttrpov rtvaov, Xeyttv ravra, pap- 
rug 3c pet h to hibtpoj, Sri axo trapxog avSpwxivpg ix Syvm. 
To 8c wvtvpa ixripvtrrtVj \iytov raSr xcop)g rov hr umbra pafib 
eroisrrc* rpv tragxa vpoov cog vaov ©sou r^^sirs* rvfv bmtrtv 
ayawarr rig pegtapoug ftvytrr ptpryra) ytvttrSt ’Iq<rou Xfccr- 
tou‘, tog x, avrog rov margbg aurou. Ad Philadelph. Epist. 
s. 7* Iremeus thus denounces the schismatics of his 
days, as obnoxious to divine wrath and vengeance. 
9 Avaxptvtl 8e (xai) rovg rot ryirparx epyxtyptvoug, xtvovg 
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r^g T« QiS ayamjg, xa) to ISiov ku<riTi\ts O'XOtSvtocj, oAXd ftij 
t^v eyaxnv T>j$ exx\r}<rlag‘ xa) fxixpag xai Td$ u^scrag ah lag 
•fo ftiya xa) evSofov crcopa r« TfftvovTaf xa) foatpSvrag 9 

x p<rov to it* airroig avaipSvrag. Adv. Hares. 1. iv. c. 62. 
As Irenseus ranks the dividers of the Church with the 


murderers of our Saviour, so Cyprian declares that the 
sin of such persons is one which martyrdom itself will 
not cleanse: such a person, says he, may be slain, but 
he cannot be crooned. “ Inexpiabilis et gravis culpa 
discordiee, nec passione purgatur. Esse martyr non 
potest, qui in Ecclesia non est: ad regnum pervenire 
non potent, qui earn, qu« regnatura est, derelinquit. 
Paeem nobis Christus dedit: Concordes atque unanimes 
esse prsecepit: dilectionis et charitatis foedera incor- 
rupta atque inviolata servari mandavit: exhibere se non 
potest martyrem, qui fraternam non tenuit charitatem. 
Docet hoc et contestatur Paulus dicens: et si habuero 


fidem ita ut montes transferam, charitatem autem non 
habeam, nihil sum. Et si in cibos pauperum distribuero 
omnia mea, et si tradidero corpus meum ut ardeam, 
charitatem autem non habeam, nihil proficio.”—“ Cum 
Deo manere non possunt, qui esse in Ecclesia Dei una- 
niraes noluerunt; ardeant licet flammis et ignibus tra- 
diti, vel objecti bestiis animas suas ponant; non erit 
ilia fidei corona, sed poena perfidiae; nec religiose vir¬ 
tues exitus gloriosus, sed desperationis interitus. Oc- 
cidi talis potest; coronari non potest.” 'Cyprian, de 
Unit . Eccles. Edit. Oxon. p. 113, 114. 

' To these strong passages, many others equally deci¬ 
sive might easily be added. The writings of the Fathers 
abound with them; and the advocates of those princi¬ 
ples, upon which the endless diversities of modern 
Christians are supported, must not appeal to the testi¬ 
mony of antiquity. Examples indeed of religious 
differences may be drawn from the earliest records of 
the Church; but these examples are also marked in her 
annals by reproof so pointed, by censures so severe, as 
must baffle every attempt to cite them in defence of 
later divisions. And the disputant, who would still be 
heard in their favour, will be compelled to maintain, 
either that the more immediate successors of the Apo¬ 
stles were ignorant of the true nature of the Church, 
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and the duties of its members; or that the practice, 
which they so deeply lamented, as a sin scarcely to be 
expiated, is now, by some change in the circumstances 
of man and the counsels of God, become not only ve¬ 
nial, but defensible; not only innocent, but laudable; 
not only such as a God of mercy will pardon, but such 
as he will regard with complacency and approbation. 
Far different were the sentiments of a learned commen¬ 
tator upon the apostolic Fathers; when comparing the 
practices of his own times, not with those which Cle¬ 
ment, the author whom lie was illustrating, thought 
worthy of reproof and condemnation; but with that true 
Christian unanimity, which, to their shame, he reminded 
the factious Corinthians that they had destroyed. “ O 
tempora,” says lie, “ vere a’urea, et mores, Christo, ac 
sacro sancto ejus nomine dignissimos ! cum unanimitas 
in Ecclesia floreret, et populus omnis Christianus in soli- 
dam corporis unitatem arctissim© concordi© glutino 
Copularetur. Longe aliter in his novissimis diebus, et 
mundi senio (quod deflere facilius est quam corrigere) 
cum jur^iis et contentionibus in religione, quam vincu¬ 
lum pacts esse oporteret, Christi tunica inconsutilis et 
individua, in vanas partes scinditur, et corpus ejus 
mysticum dissidio compaginfs separatur, ut loquitur 
Cyprianus, ac.divulsis laceratione visceribus in frusta 
discerpitur. Fraternitas omnis hodie extincta est, unani¬ 
mitas prim©va non tantum diminuta, de quo Cyprianus 
suis temporibus queritur, sed e medio penitus sublata 
esse videtur, Dii meliora pus.” Jtmii Armot . ad Clemen- 
tis Epist. l am * ad Corinth . sect. 2. Edit. Cotelerii. 

NOTE LXXXU. 

St. Paul suffered martyrdom A. D. 63. These epistles 
were probably written A. D. 64. or 65. teste Dodwell. 
See Cave Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 28. The following pas¬ 
sage will sufficiently illustrate the distracted state of the 
Corinthian church, at the time it was addressed by 
Clement. T/ i jpei$, x, duftol, ^ $i%orot<rtcq, x o^iVfurra, 

Xs/toV Ts iv fyuiv ; ij 8^1 %va Qeov e% XgifoV ; xai tv 
«rvn;/Aa X*pno$ ri «<p* ^ plot xkr t <ng b 

Xptfcv, 7vx ti 8ifXxo/x?v 8»a<nrdo/xfV Tot piXy tS XptfS, $ 
fumifytj.iv mpog to awfAx ti JJjor, ^ tig vo vcwrrp axovoiotv Ip- 
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fCSfL&a, ware Imko&iaSai ripag oti pity tapiv akkykcw; 
fLvrpSyps rwv koyoov TijcroO row xvpls Yifjuvv. ehre yap* Ou«) rep 
&v$pcoxa) hxslyw* xakov yv avrep eJ ovx lymijd ij, 1} ha rwv 
exksxTctiv fiov axayBakiacq* xpslrrov yv avrou mqiT&i\v<q p6\ov f 
*j xaTairo'M<r$rivcq elg n )v §aka<r(rav, § eva rwv pjxpwv /xov 
<rxav$aAiV«/. to cr^lapM upuLv vrokkoug 8ts<rTpt$sv, tjokkovg 
elg aSw/x/av eSakev, zrokkovg eig difaypLOV, rovg vsavrag yjfut^ 
elg kum)V xa) hrlp^ovog vfubv emv ij ?a<ng, dementis ad 
Car. Epist. i. s. 46*. Edit. Cotelerii. 

NOTE LXXXIII. 

The hasty and inconsiderate persons, who seek to 
find an apology for their own separation in the failing^ 
and weaknesses of those, whose ministry they renounce, 
would do well to apply to themselves the reproof, which 
Cypriart addressed to the separatists of his time; who 
urged a somewhat similar plea in defence of their con* 
duct; and sought to conceal their own schism, under 
an affected abhorrence of some irregularities, which 
they conceived to exist in the Church. “ Etsi videntur 
in Ecclesia esse zizania, non tamen impediri debet aut 
tides aut caritas nostra, ut quoniam zizania esse in Ec¬ 
clesia cernimus, ipsi de Ecclesia recedamus. Nobis 
tantummodo laborandum est ut frutaentum esse possi- 
inus, ut cum caeperit frumentum dominicis horreis 
condi, fructum pro opere nostro ac labore capiamus. 
Apostolus in epistola sua dicit: In domo autem magna 
non solum vasa sunt aurea, et argentea; sed et lignea, 
et fictilia, et qusedam quidem honorata, qusedam vero 
inhonorata. Nos operam demus, et quantum possumus 
laboremus, ut vos aureum vel argenteum simus: cete- 
rum fictilia vasa confringere Domino soli concessum 
est, cui et virga fe*rea data est. Esse non potest major 
Domino suo servus. Nec quisquam sibi quod soli nlio 
pater tribuit, vindicare potest; ut putet aut ad aream 
ventilandam et purgandarcTpalam ferre se jam posse, 
aut a frumento uni versa zizania humano judicio segre- 
gare. Superba est ista obstinatio, et sacrilega prae- 
sumtio, <juam sibi furor pravus assumit: et dum dorai- 
num sibi semper quidam, plusquam mitis justitia de- 
poscit, assumunt, de Ecclesia pereunt: et dum se inso« 
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let)ter extollunt, ipso suo tumore ccecati veritatb lutWen 
amittunt.” Cyprian. Epist. liv. p. 99. Edit. Oxon. 

NOTE LXXXIV. 

“ Tanquam babentes in vobis vestigia afiectuum non 
satis Christianorum.” Grotius, Annot. in 1 Cor. c. til. 
r. I. 

NOTE LXXXV. 

“ Sermones qui coram omnibus habentur, accommo- 
dantur captui partis majoris. Pars autem major Corin- 
thiaci coetus non multum adhuc in doctrina Chris ti, 
quae spirituals erat, profecerat. Ideo magis adhuc opus 
habebant instillatione praeceptorum Christi ad edoman- 
das afiectuum malorum reliquias, quam explicatione 
figurarum, quae latebant in veteri historia, et novi 
foederis res adumbrabant. Est germanus huic locus, et 
hunc explicans, ad Hebreos, c. iv. 11, 12, 13, 14. ubi 
pariter lac sunt elementa Christianae religionis, cibus 
vero explicatio mysteriorum in veteri historia latentium. 
H»c conveniunt iis qui multum profecere in pietate: 
ilia necessaria sunt incipientibus.” Grotius, ut sap* 

NOTE LXXXVI. 

“ Inter opera carnis enumerat Apostolus Zpaf, 
et tv/pravlas. (Gal. v. 20.) Carnis scilicet nomine omnes 
fefiectus respiciens, qui non Dei honorem et proximi sa- 
lutem praecipue respiciunt, sed ea quae nostra sunt et 
nobis placent.” Grotius. 

NOTE LXXXVII. 

This interpretation may be further supported by the 
general analogy of the Apostle’s language. In many 
parts of his epistles, he has so opposed “ the flesh/*'or 
carnal principle, to " the spirit/' as to shew, that by 
the former he means the character of man in his natural 
state, in contradistinction to that which the Christian 
is enabled to assume by the Spirit of regeneration re¬ 
ceived at his baptism; and which he is obliged by the 
precepts of the Gospel to cherish and improve. ‘ 

In that remarkable passage in his Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans, (ch, vii.) wherein, adopting the language Which 
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*& unregenerate person might be supposed to hold, he 
forcibly describes the struggle which takes place be* 
tween his conscience and his passions, he says, “ the 
law is spiritual, but t am Carnal, sold under sin,” (v. 
14;) that is* “the law in the mind;” or, as he calls it in 
another place, “ the law of God written in the heart,” 
(Rom* ii. 15;) which points out the difference between 
good and evil, forcibly warning us from the latter, and 
impelling us to the former; is pure in itself, and wholly 
adapted to the conceptions and inclinations of a pure 
and spiritual being! but.man in a state of nature is 
u carnalthe fleshly principle predominates in his 
heart; and as it is of itself inclined to wickedness, the 
person under its control may be said to be “ sold 
tinder sin ;” being in the state of a slave, who cannot 
refuse to obey the dictates of his master. In the next 
chapter, (Rom. viii.) adverting to the consequences of 
this unhappy bondage, and contrasting with them the. 
blessed effects of that glorious liberty, unto which, as 
Christians, we are redeemed, he declares, that “ to be car¬ 
nally minded,” that is, to be influenced by the dispo* 
sition which reigns in the natural man, “ is death i” it 
leads to condemnation; but “ to be spiritually minded,” 
Or under the direction of real Christian affections, “ is 
life and peace,” (v. 6.) Again, in his second epistle to 
the Corinthians, ch. x. explaining the greatness of his 
Apostolic authority, he says; “ the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds:” in other words, the 
Censures with which we are empowered to enforce sub-* 
Mission, are not of mere weak, uncertain, and tempo¬ 
rary efficacy, as those of earthly rulers, which extena to 
the body only: ours is a spiritual power, to be exercised 
upon your minds and consciences, by the aid of God's 
Holy Spirit, for the destruction of those strong holds of 
sin, which evil habits and prejudices have erected in 
your hearts. 

NOTE LXXXVia. ; 

irt^.Vuritu at pleriqoe homines solent, non ex Dei 
PflWt rj y to ; noqj. .Owr, ut loquitur .Apostolus, 
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Rqid. viii. 27. Homo enim, hoe loco, Deo opponi- 
iur.” Grotius. 

NOTE LXXXIX. 

The brief account of this event given by the inspired 
historian is commented upon by two Apostles in a 
manner which forcibly leads us to this conclusion. We 
are told, in the epistle to the Hebrews, (ch. xi. r. 4.) 
that Abel's sacrifice was more excellent than Cain’s, be* 
cause it was offered by faith: and if we recollect that 
this sacrifice was a lamb out of the flock, (Gen. iv. 4.) 
as Christians we shall immediately understand what the 
faith of Abel was, (see Bp. Horne's Considerations on 
the Life and Death of Abet;) and the acceptance of his 
offering, when contrasted with the rejection of that of 
Cain, will convince us, that faith in a future Redeemer, 
and a sacrifice typical of the atonement which he was 
to make for men, was the original service required by 
God. To this mode of worship Cain, it appears, neg¬ 
lected to conform. Setting up his own judgment and 
his own wisdom as the rule by which he was to serve 
God, and probably seeing nothing in the death of an 
innocent animal which could, according to his carnal 
conception, be pleasing to the Almighty; he brought 
the fruit of the ground, as his offering, (See Shuckford’? 
Connection, vol. i. p. 87* and the extract from Cloppen- 
burgh in the note.) The sacrifice then of Abel was a 
token of his faith in God’s promises, and of his readi¬ 
ness to conform to the religious ceremonial which ho 
had instituted. The offering of Cain, on..the other 
band, was an instance of pride; it shewed, that ho 
thought himself wise enough to determine the service 
with which God would be pleased; and that he refused 
to listen to the directions, which had been given on the 
subject. “ His works” therefore, as St. John observes, 
(l John iii. 12.) “ were evil,” and those of his brother 
“ were righteous:” and the consequence was, that God 
“ had respect unto Abel, and unto bis offering; but 
unto Cain, and unto his offering, he had not respect,” 
(Gen. iv. 4, 5.) The pride, which first led Cain to 
substitute his own imagination for the appointed mode 
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6 f worshipping God, could not but be severely mprtified 
at a rebuke, which not only marked the impropriety of 
bis own conduct, but awakened a suspicion (vide Wells 9 $ 
Commentary , and Bibliotheca Bibl. in loco) that his bro¬ 
ther would be preferred before him, to the prejudice of 
his birthright. u He was wrath/' therefore, “ and his 
countenance fell(Gen. iv. 5.) And, as he was up- 
able to revenge himself upon God, in the blindness of 
his fury he raised his hand against the life of his unof¬ 
fending brother. (See Estius, as cited Poli Synops. in 
loco; also Doddridge on 1 John iii. 12; Shuckford’s 
Connect, vol. i. p. 2.) 

NOTE XC. 

The priesthood was clearly the object of Korah’s am¬ 
bition ; though, with the usual art of a demagogue, he 
endeavoured to conceal his personal views, under an 
affected zeal for the rights of the people. “ Ye take 
too much upon you," said he to Moses and Aaron, 
“ seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of 
them, and the Lord is among them; wherefore then 
lift ye up yourselves above the congregation of the 
Lord?” (Numb. xvi. 3.) Therefore Moses directly 
taxes him with this design; u Seek ye the priesthood 
also?" (v. 10.) It is the general opinion of the com¬ 
mentators on this chapter, that, as before the especial 
call of Aaron, every man might offer sacrifices in his 
own family, as its priest; Korah’s anger was excited by 
the ordinance, which confined this dignified and lucra¬ 
tive office to Aaron and his descendants. See Grotius, 
as cited Poli Syn.; and Patrick, on Numb. xvi. 8; also 
Leslie’s Theol. Works, vol. ii. p. 724; and Rehearsals, 
vol. iv. p. 136. 

, NOTE XCI. 

The heedless presumption, with which men every day 
disregard the testimony of the Scriptures upon this 
subject, cannot but astonish those, who have been ac¬ 
customed to regard them, not only as a depository of 
the doctrines, which Christians are to believe; but 
also as an authentic record of the form of spiritual go¬ 
vernment, which Christ has established for the main* 
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tenancy and preservation of his Church. Unprejudiced 
persons will consider this to be a self-evident truth, 
that none can act authoritatively in the name of Christ, 
but by his commission. When therefore they find him 
limiting that commission to those, deriving it through 
the particular persons originally invested with it by 
himself; when they remember that the whole Church, 
wherever dispersed, for 1500 years universally, acknow¬ 
ledged a regular succession from those persons to be 
the only valid title to the Christian priesthood; and 
that, however its several branches disagreed in the in¬ 
terpretation of particular doctrines, or in the observance 
of particular ceremonies, this was a point undisputed, 
religiously maintained at all times, in all places, and by 
all Christians; they will observe the present unsettled 
state of public opinion upon this subject with amaze* 
ment and alarm. The time indeed is now come, when 
to assert our exclusive commission, is to arm no incon* 
siderable portion of the world against us, as the revivers 
of exploded priestcraft: but we can scarcely maintain it 
in more decided language, than was used by writers of 
former days, whose names are yet unstained with a sus¬ 
picion of bigotry or intolerance; whose labours are yet 
extolled, as the glory of the English Church. “ The 
ministry of things divine/ 1 says Hooker, “ is a function, 
which as God did himself institute, so neither may men 
undertake the same but by authority and power given 
them in lawful manner. That God, which is no way de¬ 
ficient or wanting unto man in necessaries, and hath 
therefore given us the light of his heavenly truth, be¬ 
cause without that inestimable benefit we must needs 
have wandered in darkness to our endless perdition and 
woe, hath, in the like abundance of mercies, ordained 
certain to attend upon the due execution of requisite 
parts and offices therein prescribed, for the good of the 
whole world; which men thereunto assigned do hold 
fheir authority from him, whether they be such as him¬ 
self immediately, or as the Church in his name, invest- 
eth; it being neither possible for all, nor for every man 
without distinction convenient, to take upon him a 
charge of so great importance. 

“They are therefore ministers of God, not only by way 
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of subordination as princes and civil magistrates, whose 
execution of iudgment and justice the supreme hand of 
divine Providence doth uphold; but ministers of God, 
as frpm whom their authority is derived, and not from 
men. For in that they are Christ’s ambassadors and 
his labourers, who should give them their commission 
but be whose most inward affairs they manage ? Is not 
God alone the Father of spirits ? Are not souls the pur¬ 
chase of Jesus Christ? What angel in heaven could 
have said to man, as our Lord did unto Peter, Feed my 
sheep 5 —preach;—baptize;—do this in remembrance of 
ine;—whose sins ye retain, they are retained; and their 
offences in heaven pardoned, whose faults you shall on 
earth forgive? What think we? are these terrestrial 
sounds, or else are they voices uttered out of the clouds 
above ? The power of the ministry of God translateth 
out of darkness into glory, it raiseth men from the 
earth, and bringeth God himself from heaven; by bless¬ 
ing visible elements, it maketh them invisible grace; it 
giveth daily the Holy Ghost, it hath to dispose of that 
flesh which was given for the life of the world, and 
.that blood which was poured out to redeem souls; when 
it poureth malediction upon the heads of the wicked, they 
•perish; when it revoketh the same, they revive. O 
wretched blindness, if we admire' not so great power; 
more wretched, if we consider it aright, and, notwith¬ 
standing, imagine that any beside God can bestow it/’ 
Hookers Eccles. Pol. vol. ii. b. 5. s. 77. 

NOTE XCII. 

u As I heartily exhort you to contend earnestly for 
the primitive faith against innovations; so I think it 
needful to add a word or two concerning the temper of 
your zeal. For zeal, like fire, is to be managed with 
gvat care a%d caution, and set in a secure place. It is 
an excellent servant, but an intolerable master; and the 
best men, if they be not circumspect, may in the best 
causes be hurried by it into indecent or sinful excesses, 
a& some of the ancient Fathers 1 am afraid, and some 1 
am sure, were. Some things I could shew have dropt 
from the mouths of confessors, in confession which 1 
do nbt approve of; and other from the pens of some 
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lew pious Fathers; as from that of Lucifer, in his two 
books against Constantius, which 1 condemn: and 
therefore, in the first place, let me advise you, not to let 
zeal have the dominion over you, but to take care that 
you always have the dominion over it, that it do not 
carry you into any indecent or sinful aberrations in 
point of respect or duty towards any person, to whom 
respect or duty is due. A man that strives for mastery, 
saith the- Apostle, is not crowned uuless he strive law¬ 
fully; and according to thisholy maxim, unless we strive 
lawfully, without transgressing the Christian bounds of 
charity, meekness, and subjection, we cannot expect 
that God shall bless our endeavours with success, or 
reward us for our pains. We must take care so to 
temper and regulate our zeal for the primitive faith, as 
to give no just occasion of offence to those against 
whom we contend for it. Our words must be as soft 
and gentle, and our actions as obliging, as the nature of 
the controversy will possibly bear; and whether they 
are our superiors, inferiors, or equals, we had better, 
supererogate than fall short in the respective offices due * 
unto them, and receive ten provocations and offences 
than give one that is just. In a word, our whole beha¬ 
viour to our adversaries ought to be such, as to convince 
them, if possible, that we have no quarrel at their per¬ 
sons or offices, though we oppose their religion; and 
that we may be sure to manage our zeal according to 
these directions, let this be our rule, that when it stands 
in doubtful competition with any other Christian duty^ 
we run the hazard of offending rather in defect thaQ 
excess.” Discourses by Geo. Hickes , vol. ii. p. 25 0. 

NOTE XCI1I. 

The law of the Six Articles, that bloody act, as it has 
been deservedly called, sufficiently proves, that the bias 
of Henry’s mind was in favour of the worst doctrinal 
errors of the Papists: by that act, the denial of transub-! 
stantiation subjected the offender to a have and suffer 
judgment, execution, paine, and paines of death by way 
of burning, without any abjuration, benefit of theelergy^ 
pr sanctuary, to be therefore permitted, had, allowed, 
•admitted, or suffered.” And his honours and pps-t 
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Sessions of every kind were declared forfeited to the 
King, as in any cases of high treason. All who main¬ 
tained the necessity of the communion in both kinds; 
or that it was lawful for priests to marry; all opponents 
of vows of chastity, of private masses, and auricular 
confession; were subject, for the first offence, to for¬ 
feiture and imprisonment during the king’s pleasure; 
for the second, to suffer as felons. But every person in 
orders, or under a vow of chastity, who contracted 
marriage, was to be adjudged as a felon, and lose both 
life, and forfeit goods, as in the case of felony without 
benefit of clergy. The atrocious cruelty of this act was 
as obvious, as the falsehood of the doctrines which it 
was made to enforce. “ But although these Six Arti¬ 
cles/’ says Fox, “ conteined manifest errours, heresies, 
and absurdities* against all Scripture and learning, (as all 
men having any judgement in God’s word may plainelie 
understand,) yet such was the miserable adversitie of 
that time, and the power of darknes, that the simple 
cause of truth and of religion was utterlie left desolate 
and forsaken of all friends. For every man seeing the 
king’s minde so fully addict upon politike respectes to 
have these articles passe forward, few or none in all 
that parliament would appeare, which either could per¬ 
ceive that was to be defended or durst defend that they 
knew to be true, save only Cranmer Archbishop of Can- 
turburie, who then being married (as is supposed) like 
a constant patron of God’s cause, took upon him the 
earnest defence of the truth oppressed in the parlia¬ 
ment, three daies togither disputing against those six 
wicked articles, bringing forth such allegations and au¬ 
thorities as might easiUe have helped the cause, mri 
pars major xncisset, ut scepe solet , meUorem . Who in the 
said disputation behaved himselfe with such humble 
modesty and with such obedience in words towards his 
prince, protesting the cause not to be his but the cause 
of Almighty God, that neither his enterprise was mis- 
Kked of the king, and again his reasons and allegations 
were so strong, that well they could not be refuted. 
Wherefore the king (who ever bare special! favour unto 
htmy wel Kking his zealous defence, only willed him to 
depart out of the Parliament House unto the Councell 
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Chamber, for a time, (for safeguard of his conscience,) 
till the act should passe, and be granted: which he 
notwithstanding with humble protestation refused tor 
doe.” Foxe's Acts, as cited in Wordsworth's Eccles* Bwg. 
rol. iii. p. 474. 

NOTE XCIV. 

“ To manie which be yet alive,” says Foxe, “ and can 
testifie these things, it is not unknowne, how variable 
the state of religion stood in these daies : bow hardlie 
and with what difficultie it came forth: what chances 
and changes it suffered. Even as the king was ruled, 
and gave eare sometime to one, and sometime to an* 
other, so one while it went forward, at another season 
as much backeward againe, and sometime clean altered 
and changed for a season, according as they could pre- 
vaile which were about the king.” Foxe 9 8 Jets, Word •* 
worth's Eccles . Biog . vol. iii. p. 466. 

NOTE XCV. 

The letters of Ridley afford many instances of that 
admirable temper which prevailed in the counsels add 
Conduct of these excellent men. To his chaplain West 
he writes, “ You have knowne me long indeed: in the 
which time it hath chaunced me, as you say, to mislilce 
some things. It is true, I grant: for sodaine changes 
without substantial! and necessarie cause, and the 
headdy setting forth of extreamities, I did never love,? 
His words to Bradford, in reference to the predestina- 
rian controversy, deserve, as his biographer has well 
observed, to be written in letters of gold. “ Sr, In 
those matters I am so fearful , that I dare not speak far¬ 
ther, yea almost none otherwise , than the very texte dothe, 
as it were, lead me by the hand .” In a letter to Grindall, 
written on occasion of the troubles then broken out at 
Frankfort, he thus speaks of the impetuous and fiery 
Ktiox; “ Alas! that our brother Knox could not beare 
with our Booke of Common Prayer, in matters, against 
which, although (I grant) a man, as he is, of wit and 
learning, may finde to make apparent reasons, but I 
suppose he cannot be able soundly to disprove by God’s 
word, the reason he maketh against the JUtany, and the 
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fault per sangumem et sudorem , he findeth in the same. 
I doe marveile how he can or dare avouch them before 
the learned men that be with you.” Wordsworth's Ec- 
cles. Biog. vol. iii. art. Bidley. 

NOTE XCVI. 

Upon the most solemn occasions we find them ap¬ 
pealing to the authority of the Fathers, in favour of 
their doctrines; declaring that they were not the sup¬ 
porters of new or unheard of opinions: but that the 
tenets which they professed were no other than those 
which the Church, in the purest and most ancient pe¬ 
riods of her history, universally maintained. When 
before the commissioners at Oxford, Cranmer thus ex¬ 
pressed himself: “ As for the matter of heresie, and 
schisme wherewith hee was charged, he protested and 
called God to witnesse, that hee knew none that hee 
maintained. But if that were an heresie to deny the 
Pope’s authoritie, and the religion which the See of 
Rome hath published to the world these latter yeares, 
then all the ancient Fathers of the primitive Church, 
the Apostles, and Christ himselfe, taught heresie.” 
Wordsworth, Eccles . Biog . art. Cranmer , vol. iii. p. 535. 
In his appeal from the rope to the next general coun¬ 
cil, presented by him to the Bishops Thirlby and Bon¬ 
ner, he says, “ I proteste and openly confesse, that id 
all my doctrine and preaching, both of the sacrament, 
and of other my doctrine whatsoever it be, not only 1 
meane and judge those things, as the Catholic Church, 
and the most holy Fathers of okl with one accord have 
■meant and judged, but also I would gladly use the 
same words that they used, and not use any other 
words, but to set my hand to all and singular their 
speeches, phrases, waies, and forms of speech, which 
'they do use in their treatises upon the sacrament, and 
to keep still their interpretation. But in this thing 1 
only am accused for an hereticke, because 1 allowe not 
the doctrine lately brought jn of the sacrament, and be¬ 
cause 1 consent not to wordes not accustomed in Scrip¬ 
ture, and unknowne to the ancient Fathers, but newly 
"invented and brought in by men, and belonging to the 
destruction pf soules, and oyerthrowing of the pure und 
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old religion.” Foxe’s Acts, Wordsworth’s Creamer, £e- 
des. Biog, vol. iii. p. 582. 

Ridley also, when examined before the commissioners 
at Oxford, justified his conduct by a similar appeal to 
the judgment of antiquity. “ When,” says he, “ I per¬ 
ceive the greatest part of Christianity to be infected 
with the poyson of the see of Rome, I repaire to the 
usage of the primitive Church, which I finde cleane con¬ 
trary to the Pope's decrees: as in that the priest re- 
ceiveth alone; that it is made unlawfull to the laitie to 
receive in both kinds, and such like. Wherefore, it re- 
quireth that 1 prefer the antiquity of the primitive 
Church before the novelty of the Romish Church.** 
Wordsworth’s Eccles . Biog. article Latimer, vol. iii. 
p. 230. 

NOTE XCVII. 

€( Among others that have reformed their churches, I 
have often,” saith Saravia, “ admired the wisdom of 
those who restored the true worship of God to the 
Church of England; who so tempered themselves, that 
they caunot be reproved for having departed from the 
ancient and primitive custom of the Church of God; 
■and that moderation they have used, that by their ex¬ 
ample they have invited others to reform, and deterred 
none.” Saravia, as quoted in Puller’s Moderation , p. 42/. 

NOTE XCVUI. 

u Quod si me conjecture non fellit, totius reforma- 
tionis pars integerrima est in Anglia, ubi cum studio ve- 
ritatis viget studium antiquitatis.” Is. Casaubon. Epist, 
ad Salmasium. 

“ Anglicanam intelligo omnium reformatarum refbr- 
matissimam.” Forbes , Consid. Modest. Prcsf. vide citat. 
Puller’s Moderation , p. 429. Again, p. 539, Puller, cit¬ 
ing an earnest prayer of Isaac Casaubon that it would 
please the Lord Jesus to preserve this Church of Eng* 
land, and give a sound mind to those Nonconformists, 
who deride the rites and ceremonies of it, proceeds 
thus: “ And since 1 have named the learned CasaUbpn, 
'tis most suitable here also to add some of his words id 
King James. * Sir, you have a Church in these king- 
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doms, partly so framed of old, and partly by great la¬ 
bours of late so restored, that now no Church whatso¬ 
ever comes nearer than yours to the form of the primi¬ 
tive flourishing Church, having taken just the middle 
way between those that offended in excess and defect: in 
which moderation the Church of England hath obtain¬ 
ed this first of all, that those very persons who envied 
her happiness, yet by comparing one with the other, 
have been compelled to praise her/ ” Puller, ut supra . 

NOTE XC1X. 

Bishop Hall, in his u Episcopacy by divine Right,” 
after producing the evidence of various celebrated men 
among the foreign Reformers, in favour of that model 
of ecclesiastical government preserved in the English 
Church, concludes with the following interesting anec¬ 
dote. u What should I need to thicken the air with 
clouds of witnesses? There is witnesse enough in the 
late Synod of Dort; when the Bishop of Llandaffe had 
in a speech of “his touch’t upon episcopal government, 
and snewed that the want thereof gave opportunities 
to those divisions that were then on foot in the Nether¬ 
lands ; Bogermannus, the president of that assembly, 
stood up, and in good allowance of what hadheen spoken, 
said, * Domine, nos non sumus adeo felices ‘ Alas, 
my Lord, we are not so happy/ Neither did he speak 
this in a fashionable compliment, (neither the person, 
nor the place, nor the hearers were fit for that,) but in a 
sad gravity, and conscionable profession of a known truth; 
neither would he, being the mouth of that select assembly, 
have thought it safe to passe these words before the de¬ 
puties of the States, and so many venerable divines of 
foreign parts, besides their own, if he had not supposed 
this so clear a truth as that synod would neither dis¬ 
relish nor contradict.” Hall's Works , folio, vol. iii. 
p. 127. 

NOTE C. 

When our Reformers declared, that holy Scripture 
was the only rule of faith, (Art. 6.) and antiquity the 
best interpreter of Scripture; (see Canon set forth in 
oar .Church with the Articles,. A. D. 1571.) they pro- 
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vided, as far as human wisdom could provide,; against 
those vexations and endless controversies, which the 
oppositions of science falsely so called, and a vain desire 
of being wise above what is written, so frequently pro¬ 
duce to the disturbance of Christian unity, and the un¬ 
avoidable breach of that charity, of which unity is the 
best preservative. To this wise and temperate deter¬ 
mination we find the foreign writers of those days fre¬ 
quently referring with unqualified approbation. “ Non 
possum non laudare pneclarum Angliee canonem anni 
1571. Imprimis vero videbunt concionatores, ne quid 
unquatn doceant pro condone, quod a populo religiose 
teneri et credi velint, nisi quod consentaneum sit doc¬ 
trine Veteris aut Novi Testament!; quodque ex itta 
ipsa doctrina Catholici Patres ac veteres episcopi colle- 
gcrint.” Grotius, de Imp . sum. potest . c. vi. s. 9. An¬ 
other testimony of Grotius I find cited by Gloster Rid¬ 
ley, in his first letter to the author of the Confessional, 
which further illustrates his opinion. “ In Anglia vides 
quam bene processerit dogmatum noxiorum repurgalio; 
hac maxime de causa quod qui id sanctissimum nego* 
tium procurandum suscepere, nihil admisermt navi, nihil 
sui; sed ad meliora secula intentam haboere octdo- 
rum aciem.” Epist . ad Joan. Corvin. Is. Casaubon, in 
a letter to Heinsius, thus alludes to the same rule of 
our Church. “ Whereas 1 own no other foundation of 
true religion, than the holy and divine inspired Scrip¬ 
tures, with Melancthon and the Church of England, I 
wish all doctrines of faith were brought to us, derived 
from the fountain of Scripture by the channels of an¬ 
tiquity; otherwise what end will there be of innova¬ 
tion?^ Casaubon, Ep. Eccles. as quoted by Puller, 
Moderation, &c. p. 81. In another part of the same 
work may be found the following citations to the same 
effect. “ Very famous," saith Dr. Tully, “ through 
the whole world is the most prudent moderation of the 
Church of England in her definitions of faith, in which 
surely to all she offers herself in so equal a poise, that 
she can afford no offence to sober minds and lovers of 
truth; nor doth she give any occasion of cavilling to 
slight and petulant dispositions, of which in our age 
there is such a swarm. Aud Sancta Clara saith, the 
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English confession goes on safely within this latitude^ 
neither binding its followers to otae side or other, but 
freely leaves these matters (of controversy) to scholastic 
disputation.” Puller, ut supra, p. 139. 

Upon this view of the subject, a late ornament of 
our Church has thus delivered his opinion: and every 
student in divinity, who wishes to be able to form a 
proper estimate of the superior claims of our establish¬ 
ment to his reverence ana affection, will do well to fol¬ 
low his advice. “ Profuerit etiam Ecclesi* Anglicans 
libros cum his 1 conferre, ex qua comparatione luculen- 
tior, ut opinamur, evadet prudentia Ecclestae nostrae, 
qu* cum antiquarum confessfonum, prsecipue Augus¬ 
tan*, vestigiis inh*serit, et studiosa certe fuerit, ut 
cum aliis communionem retineret, et in offensionem 
qoam minimam incurreret, summam tamen cautelam 
adhibuit, nequid durum aut facile abutendum suis im- 
poneret, et m eo laboravit maxime, ut illud quod ex 
utraque parte certum sit et plane verum constanter te- 
neret, caetera in medio relinqueret.” Prcefat. ad SyUogen 
Confess . Oxon. 1804. 

NOTE CL 

One of Hooper’s objections to the habits was, that 
u they were inventions of Antichrist, and that we ought 
to be estranged, not only from the Pope, but from all 
his devices.” To this Peter Martyr, who, though in 
his private judgment he was unfriendly to the habits, 
was yet too wise and moderate a man to think of re¬ 
sisting the injunctions of lawful authority in matters 
indifferent, answered 5 that the distinction of garments 
existed in the Church before the tyranny of the Pope; 
“ Nor did he think that, in case it were granted that it 
was invented by the Pope, that the iniquity of Popery 
was so great, that whatsoever it touched was so dyed 
and polluted thereby, that good and godly men might> 
not use it to any holy purpose.” Strype's Crammer, 
b. ii. c. 17 . 

“ Calvin and some others,” says Stillingfleet, “ did 
not cease by letters, and other ways, to insinuate, that 

* Nempe. Confessionibus extcrarum Ecclesiirura. 
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our Reformation was imperfect, so long as any of the 
dregs of Popery remained. So they called the .use of 
those ceremonies, which they could not deny to hare 
been far more ancient than the great apostasy of the 
Roman Church. Calvin, in his letter to the Protector, 
avows this to be the best rule of Reformation, to go as 
far from Popery as they could; and therefore, what 
habits and ceremonies had been abused in the time of 
Popery were to be removed, lest others were hardened 
in their superstition thereby/ 9 Unreasonableness of Se¬ 
paration, part i. pag. 14. 

NOTE CII. 

A very interesting account of the troubles at Frank¬ 
fort will be found in the Phoenix, vol. ii. It was evi¬ 
dently written by a friend of the Nonconformist party; 
but it contains a clear statement of the facts as they 
occurred, although interspersed with reflections, which 
shew the bias of the author’s mind. A brief relation of 
this unhappy dispute may also be'found in Stillings 
fleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, part i. 

NOTE CHI. 

See Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 47, 48; also the Letter of 
the Congregation at Frankfort to the Students of Zu- 
rick, p. 58. Again, p. 63, the author tells us, " At 
length it was agreed that the order of Geneva (which 
then was already printed in English, and some copys 
there among them) should take place as an order most 
godly and farthest off from superstition.” See also the 
Letter of Knox and others to Calvin, requesting his 
judgment upon the English Liturgy, p. 64; and the ac¬ 
count of Knox’s, Sermon, p. 72. 

NOTE CIV. 

In his Letter to Cranmer, Calvin shews an inclination 
to come into England. “ Quantum ad me attinet, si 
quis mei usus fore videbitur, ne decern quidem maria, 
si opus sit, ob earn rem trajicere pigeat. Si de juvando 
tantum Angliae regno ageretur, jam mibi ea satis legi- 
tima ratio foret.” The minute detail into which he en¬ 
ters, in his letter of advice and direction to the Pro- 
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tector Somerset, shews what would have been the nature 
of his interference, had his offer been accepted. Cran- 
raer, however, was contented with corresponding with 
him i and perhaps the hasty and impetuous temper of 
the man, which was apparent, not only from his con¬ 
duct at Geneva, but also from the very pressing and 
even censorious terms in which he urged the Archbi-, 
shop to proceed more quickly in the work of Reforma¬ 
tion, may have disgusted him; and awakened his fear 
of the consequences which might result from the more 
immediate and personal exertions of such a character* 
Heylin indeed says, that “ the Archbishop knew the 
man, and refused his offer of assistance.” Hist . of Re¬ 
form. an. 1548. 

NOTE CV. 

See Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 78. and the whole tenour of 
the language used throughout the tract, in speaking of 
the Nonconformist party. 

NOTE CVL 

A remarkable anecdote of Cartwrights repentance 
may be mentioned, upon the authority of Sir H. Yel- 
verton; who, in his Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to 
Bp. Morton’s “ Episcopacy Justified,” tells us, “ that 
wnen he came to dy, which he did at Warwick in the 
hospital, of which Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester had 
made him master, he did seriously lament the unneces¬ 
sary troubles he had caused in the Church, by the 
schism he had been the great fomenter of; and wished 
he was to begin his life again, that he might testifie to 
the world the dislike he had of his former ways. And 
in this opinion he died.” (p. 66.) Whatever credibility 
may attach to this anecdote, certain it is, that Cart¬ 
wright, when removed from the heat of controversy, 
was anxious to stop the progress of separation. There 
is a letter extant, written by him to Harrison, in which 
he argues at some length, and with great earnestness, 
against the opinion, that the Church of England is not 
a true church of Christ, and that communion with her 
is unlawful. “ If,” says he, “ it be shewed, that the 
ordinary assemblyes oLthose which professe the Gos- 
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pel in Englande be the churches of Christ, it seemeth 
that the way will bee pared and plained for mutuall en- 
tercourse betweene us, thus therefore it seemeth it may 
be perfourmed, those assembles which have Christ for 
their liead, and the same also for their foundation, are 
God’s churches, such are the assembles of Englande, 
therefore, &c.” Again: “ Seeing that the Lord in 
mercy hath set up divers burning lamps in those assem¬ 
blies, whereby light is conveyed more or lesse into all 
the parts almost of that land, it seemeth that the 
Church of England should receive injury, if it should 
not be accounted among the golden candlesticks which 
seeme to keepe out darknes and night from the Lord’s 
sanctuary, untill such time as the day starre spring and 
Lucifer do rise in our hearts.” At the conclusion of his 
letter, he says expressly, “ I write in good assurance 
touching the rightfull title of the churches of Christ to 
be due to the assemblyes in England.” See An Answer 
to Master Cartwright his Letter , with the Letter printed 
at the end . London. 4to. no date. 

Dr. Sparkes, one of the advocates for the Noncon¬ 
formists at the Harapton-Court Conference, afterwards 
published a treatise, which he called “ A brotherly Per-- 
suasion to Unitie and Uniformitie in Judgment and 
Practice touching the received and present ecclesiasticall 
Government, and the authorized Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church of England,” 4to. 1607. In his Epistle to 
tlie Christian Reader, he takes great pains to prove that 
he has not altered his mind or judgment on the subject 
of separation; that he always thought the rites and or¬ 
dinances of the Church “ were rather to be yealded 
unto, being but of the nature they are, and being urged 
no otherwise then in deed and truth they be, by our 
Church, then that any minister should for his refusing 
conformity thereunto suffer himself to be put from the 
use of his gifts, place, and ministry.” Of the episcopal 
form of church-government he writes; “ I may with a 
safe and good conscience both before God mid man 
proteste, that I never vet coulde bee brought by any 
thing that 1 have ever neard or read to that purpose, 
these foure and thirtic years that I have been in the mi¬ 
nis terie, (and yet I thinke I bare read most, if not all 
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that hath beene since written to that ende,) eyther to 
thinke that forme and plott of church-government, so 
much admired and magnifyed as the perpetual and 
onely fit government for Christes Church by a paritie of 
ministers and their presbiteries, eyther fitting for such 
a monarchye as this is, or any way indeede so aun- 
sweerable or conformable to the perpetuall government 
used by God for and in his Church, eyther since Mose 9 
or Christ, during the storie, eyther of Newe Testament 
or Olde, as this by archbishopps, bishoppes, and pas¬ 
tors of ours is.” Of our Liturgy he says: “ Though* 
with Bucer in his opinion given of our Common Book, 
1 have thought certavne things therein so set downe, 
as that nisi candide intelligantur, that is, unlesse they 
bee favourably understood, they seeme to carrie some 
shew of contrarietie to the Word of God, yet in verie 
deede, I never thoiight any thing therein, or within the 
compasse of the required subscription, such, but that 
the same by such a charitable and favourable construc¬ 
tion, and that also but well standing with the professed 
and publickely established doctrine of our Church, and 
with the be9t and true meaning of the bookes them¬ 
selves, whence the objections to the contrarie did seeme 
to arise, might with a good conscience, for the peace 
and good of the Church, be quietly yealded unto.” Tes¬ 
timonies on this subject mignt easily be multiplied: the 
reader who wishes to pursue the enquiry may be re¬ 
ferred to Retractations and Repentings, by John Ellis, 
4to. London, 1662; Cassander Anglicanus, by John 
Sprint, London, 1618. &c. Stillingfleet’s Unreason¬ 
ableness of Separation contains abundance of evidence 
of the same kind. 
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NOTE CVI1. 

JoHN Ellis, in a tract printed 1662, which he called 
his “ Retractations and Kepentings,” (see Note CVI.) 
after having stated the reasons which first led him to 
join the separation, thus declares what induced him to 
return into the Church. “ I found my expectation of the 
beauty of holiness, in unity, order, and more effectual 
edification in faith, love, meekness, patience, temper¬ 
ance, peace, and mortification, mainly frustrated. Frac¬ 
tions, confusion, breaches, doting about fruitlesse end¬ 
less questions; time vainly spent in them. The pastor 
(an honest well-meaning man) despised. Covetous¬ 
ness, contempt of others, and in some, impurities , &c. 
growing, and injustice eminent.—Also I observed, that 
almost all the companies of this way fell in sunder, or 
into horrible opinions , or lewd practices , as well as ours. 
Besides, whilst we were in our vain altercations on the 
hordes day 9 after the afternoon sermon, our families 
were neglected . Withal, others in the parochial assem¬ 
blies were deserted, both in point of pastoral offices, as 
of other care, whilst they were looked upon as people 
of another worfd. Moreover they were brought into a 
maze, not knowing which way to take, who to follow, 
nor whether they were in the way of salvation or not , and 
so shaking the very foundations of their faith; a most 
horrid evil/ 1 B. i. c. 2. p. 14. At the end of the vo¬ 
lume is printed pai% of a letter written by the author 
to a dying friend, urging him to consider the sin he 
had been guilty of in leaving the Church, and to make 
such reparation for it as his situation would allow. The 
following passages bear affecting testimony to the sin¬ 
cerity of tie author’s retractation. “ The next tiling I 
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would remember you of, is, that you have, according to 
the course of this world, lived in schism and separation 
from the Church, your minister, and the ordinances of 
God in the place where you live, and particularly from 
the holy communion.-Neither is schism , and with¬ 

drawing ourselves from the Church, in the place 
wherein wee live, and the ministry and ordinances there, 
a small sin. For it is a rending and defiling and de¬ 
stroying of that particular body of Christ and Church 
of God. Now the punishment of it is : If any man de¬ 
file or destroy (so it is in the margin of your Bible) the 
temple of God, him will God destroy, 1 Cor. iii. 
God is destroying of you in the midst of your years, 
and this is your sin. Your example makes other stones 
of the spiritual building (as one peece in a house falling 
makes way for another) fall off too. If all should do 
so, God should have no Church, no ministry, no wor¬ 
ship in that place. Your father did not so, but waited 
humbly on God in his ordinances, and made use of such 
ministry as God sent, (though sometimes mean and none 
of the best,) and encouraged them. What is it then ? 
First ask the Lord earnest pardon. Next go and bee re¬ 
conciled to your minister; let proud men count never so 
meanly of him. Crave hi* prayers , attend upon kis ministry , 
joyn with him in public worship , bee admitted to the Lord*8 
table; and go not out of the world, as a heathen of no 
Church, and with no sacraments. If you will think on 
the premises, though your condition should bee as the 
giving up of the ghost , as Job speaks, yet God ordinarily 
works extraordinary things in such cases. He brings 
down to the grave, and raises up again; 1 Sam. ii. 
Hee kills and makes alive. Hee giveth forth the sen¬ 
tence of death, and afterwards quickens again; 2 Cor. i. 
But so that we acknowledge, that wee have sinned; Job 
xxxiii. Observe that place, and read Psal. cvii. How¬ 
soever, you wUl depart in peace; namely, in the commu¬ 
nion of Christ, his Church, and ordinances; and so, 
with them, be gathered into the bosome of Abraham, 
there to expect the second appearance of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. If you neglect these 
things, my soul shall moiirne in secret for you, yet with 
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Xh\s comfort, that I have in part discharged it,” &c. 
B. ii.e. 11. p. 374. 

John Sprint, another Nonconformist divine, was 
.more early in bearing his testimony against its evils* 
He published a tract, called “ Cassander Anglicanus,” 
1617. In which, with much learning and ingenuity, he 
argues that it is the duty of all ministers to conform 
rather than to suffer deprivation. In his Address to the 
Reader he thus declares what had been his experience of 
the mischiefs of those divisions which he had contri¬ 
buted to produce. u The difference of practice hath 
moved authority to silence and suppresse refusers of 
conformitie. The disagreement in affection hath moved 
the ministers deprived to speake evil of persons in au¬ 
thority, and of conformers: whereby in the event the 
course of the Gospel is interrupted, and of Popery en¬ 
larged, the friends of Sion are grieved, the enemies re¬ 
joiced, the Devill gratified, and God not pleased. The 
Church is rent with schisme, the truth scandalized by 
dissention, and the ministers undone by los9e of liv¬ 
ing, and the unitie pf brethren living in the same bouse, 

S rofessing the same faith, and rejoicing in the same 
ope, is pulled in pieces: and this like to continue 
God knowes how long; but all men know the longer 
the worse.” Cassander Anglicanus — Address to the 
.Reader. 

If we go further back, we shall find Dr. Thomas 
Sparke, before mentioned as one of the commissioners 
appointed to advocate the cause of the Nonconformists 
at the Hampton-Court Conference, (see Note CVI.) 
.treading back his own steps, and endeavouring to per¬ 
suade lus brethren to follow his example. This divine 
.professed “ to have received such satisfaction from 
.King James’s answers to the objections urged at that 
conference,” that “ not only in his practice he yielded 
.universal conformity, but privately, by word and writing 
also, he laboured to persuade all whom he met with, to 
do likewise.” See the Dedication of his Brotherly Per* 
suasion. In the preamble of this treatise be thus de¬ 
scribes the evils of contention and division. “ No small 
; griefe hath it bene unto me, to see and behold oowltx 
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these thirty-four years (that I have been in the mini- 
sterie) the originall, growth, and continuance of these 
our domesticall controversies amongst ourselves, about 
the outward policie and rites of our Church, For 
whiles men have spent their time and zeale in the pur¬ 
suit thereof, as of both sides they have very much, so 
much time, leasure, and opportunity hath Sathsn got, 
to sow and water his tares of Atheisme, Papisme, and 
-of sects and schismes amongst us. Insomuch that die 
sight and consideration thereof hath often made me to 
thiuke, and say, as occasion has served me, to men of 
both sides, as Mose9 did to the Israelites, Exod. ii. 
Why mutest them iky fellow, being thy brother ? and as 
Paul sayd to the Galathians, Gal. v. If ye thus bite one 
another , take heed yee be not consumed one qf another . 
For alwayes it hath bene, and still is my opinion in 
such cases; Conferant fratres, sad non contendant: for 
doubtksse in such matters as these especially, St. Paul 
hath told us. If any list to be contentions, that we have 
no such custome, nor the Church qf God” 1 Cor. si. 1$. 
Sparkes’s Persuasion to Untformitie, p. 1. 

NOTE CVIII. 

“ If any particular patriarch, prelate, ehurch, or 
churches, how eminent so ever, shall endeavour to ob¬ 
trude their own singularities upon others for catholic 
•verities, or shall enjoin sinful duties to their subjects, 
or shall violate the undoubted priveleges of their infe¬ 
riors, contrary to the canons of the Fathers; it is very 
lawful for their own subjects to disobey them, and for 
strangers to separate from them. And if either the one 
or the other have been drawn to partake of their errors, 
upon pretence of obedience or of Catholic communion, 
they may without tte guilt of schism, nay they ought, 
to reform themselves, so as it be done by lawful autho¬ 
rity, upon good grounds, with due moderation, without 
excess, or the violation of charity: and so as sepa¬ 
ration from them be not total, but endy in their errors 
and innovations j nor perpetual, but only during tfaeir 
distempers.” Just Vindication qf the Church qf England, 
BeasnhaWs Works, tome L p. 59. 

ce4 
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NOTE C1X. 

In forming our estimate of the character and conduct 
of the Nonconformists, it will become us to make al¬ 
lowance for the propensity of the human mind to mag¬ 
nify the importance of its own pursuits; and for the 
false medium, through which every object is viewed, 
during the heat of controversial discussion. Still how¬ 
ever it will appear surprising, that questions, appa¬ 
rently of such trivial import, could, under any circum¬ 
stances, have been agitated with so much bitterness; 
or that men of shrewd and cultivated minds should 
have maintained so weak a cause with so much perti¬ 
nacity. Among the various publications of that dis¬ 
turbed period; publications which were for the most 
part devoted to mere striving about words, to no profit 
but to the subverting of those who read them; it is grati¬ 
fying occasionally to meet with some composed in a bet¬ 
ter spirit, by men, who seem to have really laboured far 
peace, and to have formed a true estimate of the objects, 
for which the opponents of established authority were 
then so needlessly contending. Such appears to have 
been John Stileman; who, having watched the progress 
and seen the termination of the civil war, which these 
religious disputes, if they were not the cause of it, con¬ 
tributed at least to inflame and render more destruc¬ 
tive, in his “ Peace Offering,” printed 1662, endea¬ 
vours to bring the adversaries of the Church to a better 
mind; and to convince them, that nothing was re¬ 
quired, but what might lawfully be submitted to, by 
men of humble and peaceable, that is, Christian spirits. 
“ That,” says he, “ which is so straitly charged on us, 
we may with much ease and no difficulty obey, if we 
indeed will live like Christians. For the controversies 
and things in dispute among us are not so great, but 
as they might be easily composed, were we not given to 
contention; so, notwithstanding some differences con¬ 
cerning them, we might live in peace. They are not 
really so great, nor are the distances so wide, as through 
the heats and animosities of men they seem to be. Let 
us but purge our souls of passion and prejudice , and not 
consider persons, but things, we might soon be recon- 
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ciled, and easily agree (as to the main) in our practice. 
And this consideration will aggravate the sin of our di¬ 
visions, and may justly increase our shame for contend¬ 
ing.” StUeman s Peace Offering , ch. 2. The whole 
tract, a small quarto of 348 pages, is well worth read¬ 
ing by those who wish to form a clear and temperate 
view of the controversy between the Puritans and the 
Church. 

NOTE CX. 

4< They who free themselves from known errours, do 
not thereby break church-communion: but they who 
make their errours to be a condition of their commu¬ 
nion. Let him hear the conclusion of the Bishop of 
Chalcedon, (Brief Survey, cap. ii. sect. 4.) ‘In case a 
particular church do require profession of her heresie, 
as a condition of communicating with her, division from 
her in this case is no schism or sin, but virtue and ne¬ 
cessary;* where he speaketh only of material heresy. 
It was they who made their errours the condition of 
their communion, and therefore the schism and sin 
lieth at their doors. Secondly, schism doth not destroy 
the being of a church, for the church continueth a 
chnrch still, after'the schismaticks are gone out of it: 
but it destroyeth the schismaticks themselves. Lastly, 
to free ourselves from known errors, when they are 
made conditions of communion, is so far from being 
dangerous to salvation, that, as the Bishop confesseth 
truly, it is virtue and necessary ” Schism Guarded , firom- 
halVs Works , tome i. p. 398. 

NOTE CXI. 

There may be an actual and criminous separation 
of churches, which formerly did joyn in one and the 
same communion; and yet the separaters be innocent, 
and the persons from whom the separation is made be 
nocent and guilty of schism, because they gave just 
cause of separation from them. It is not the separa¬ 
tion, but the cause, that makes the schism. St. Paul 
himself made such a separation among his disciples; 
(Acts xix. 9.) And Timothy is expressly commanded, 
that if any man did teach Qtiwnrise, and consented not to 
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wholesome words, even to the words qf our Lord Jem ts 
Christ, and to Hie doctrine which is according to godliness, 
&<pira €o awb t«v rot&Tmv, withdraw thyself, stand aloof, or 
separate thyself, from such persons ; (1 Tim. vi. 5.) It is 
true, that they who first desert and forsake the comma* 
oion of their Christian brethren, are schismaticks; but 
there is a moral defection as well as local: it is no 
schism to forsake them, who have first themselves for* 
saken the common faith; wherein we have the con¬ 
fession of our adversaries. They who first separated 
themselves from the primitive pure Church, and brought 
in corruptions in faith, practice, liturgy, and use of s&» 
craments, may truly be said to have been hereticks, by 
departing from the pure faith ; and schismaticks, by di¬ 
viding themselves from the external communion of the 
true uneorrupted Church/’ Iqfixlel Unmasked , cb. viL 
a. 112. p. 534. “It is no schism to separate from 
hereticks and schismaticks in their hereaie and schism. 
This is all the crime which they can object to us. The 
court of Rome would have obtruded upon us new arti¬ 
cles of faith; we have rejected them: they introduced 
unlawful rites into the Liturgies of the Church, and use 
of the sacraments; we have reformed them for our¬ 
selves : they went about to violate the just liberties and 
priviledges of our Church; we have vindicated them. 
And for so doing, they have by their censures and bulls 
separated us, and chased us from their communion. 
Where lies the schism ?” Just Vindication of the Church 
of England, BramhaWs Works, p. 56. tome i. 

Archbishop Laud, in his Conference with Fisher, 
rests upon the same ground. “ The Church of Rome,” 
says he, “hath solemnly decreed her errours: and erring, 
hath yet decreed withall, That she cannot erre; and im¬ 
posed upon learned men disputed and improbable opi¬ 
nions, Transubstantiation, Pvrgatorie, and the Forbear* 
once of the Cup in the blessed Eucharist, even against 
the expresse command of our Saviour, and that for 
Articles qf Faith. And to keepe off disobedience, what¬ 
ever the corruption be, she hath bound up her decrees 
upon paine of extxmrmmication, and all that fctlovees 
upon it. Nay this is not enough, untesse the fagot he 
kindled to light them the way. This then may be 
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enough for us to leave Rome, though the GW Prophet 
forsook not Israel; (3 Kings xiii. 11.) and therefore in this 

E resent case there's perill, great perill of damnable 
oth schisme and heretie, and other sinne, by living and 
dying in the Romane faith, tainted with so many super¬ 
stitions as at this day it is, and their tyrannie to boot.” 
Ldmd against Fisher, p. 297. 

NOTE CXII. 

In a small pamphlet, entitled “ A true Confession of 
the Faith of the Brownists,” 4to. 1596, their opinion 
on this subject is thus plainly set forth. “ Wee have 
always protested, and doo by these presents testifie unto 
all men, that wee neyther ourselves doo, neyther ac- 
compt it lawfull for others to separate from anie true 
church of Crist, for infirmities, falts, or errors, whatso¬ 
ever, except their iniquitie bee come to such an heith, 
that for obstinatie they cease to be a true visible church, 
and bee refused and forsaken of God. And for this 
their renowned Church of England, wee have both by 
word and writing proved it unto them to bee false and 
counterfeit, deceiving fair children with vaine titles of 
the worde, sacraments, ministerie, &c. having indeed 
none of these in the ordinance and poure of Crist among 
them.” Preface, p. 2. 

NOTE CXIU. 

In the “Apologie for Brownists” 4to. 1604, the 
reasons by which they attempted to justify their separa- 
tion are thus explicitly declared. The reasons of 
our leaving the ministery, worship, and Church of Eng¬ 
land are not (as they pretend) for some few faultes 
hnd corruptions remayning, such as we acknowledge 
may be found in the perfectest church on earth: neyther 
count we it lawfull for any member to forsake the fel¬ 
lowship of the Church for blemishes and imperfections, 
which everyone according to his catling should studi¬ 
ously seek to cure, and so expect and further it untyll 
eyther there follow redresse or the disease be growen 
incure&ble, and the candlestick be moved out of the place. 
But we having through God's mercy learned to dis- 
cerne betwixt the true worship of God and the anti* 
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Christian leitourgie, the true ministerie of Christ and 
antichristian priesthood and prelacy; the ordinances of 
Christ’s Testament and Popish canons: have also learned 
to leave the evil and choose the good; to forsake BabeQ 
the land of our captivitie, and get us unto Sion the 
mount of the Lora’s holynes, and place where his ho¬ 
nour dwelleth.” After enumerating their several objec¬ 
tions to the gathering, hierarchy, and public adminis¬ 
trations of the Church of England, they thus conclude 
the discussion. “ Who now, in whom any sparke of 
true light is, cannot playnly perceive this their minis¬ 
terie, worship, and church to be false and adulterate.” 
Apdogiefor Brownists , Preface , pp. 6, 7> 11. 

NOTE CXLV. 

Calvin’s writings will furnish satisfactory evidence 
that his sentiments have not been too favourably stated 
on the present occasion. When the dissentients at 
Frankfort requested his opinion of the English Service 
Book, he answered; “ In the Liturgy of England I see 
that there were many tolerable foolish things,” (tolera- 
biles ineptias;) “by these words I mean, that there was 
not the purity which was to be desired. These vices, 
though they could not at the first day be amended, yet 
aeeing there was no manifest impiety, (nulla manifests 
impietas,) they were for a season to be tolerated.” Such 
is Wittingham’s translation of the passage from the 
original letter; see Phoenix vol. ii. p. 69. That he had 
no objection to a liturgy; nay more, that he thought it 
expedient, that strict conformity to an established form 
should be exacted from all ministers; and that he gave 
this opinion with immediate reference to the English 
Liturgy, rests also upon the authority of his own words. 
“ Quod ad formulam precum et rituum Ecclesiasticarum 
valde probo, lit certa ilia extet, a qua pastoribus disce- 
dere in Junctione sua non ticeat; tarn ut consulatur 
quorundam simplicitati et impefitise, quam ut certius 
ita constet omnium inter se Ecclesiprum consensus.” 
Calami Epist. Protectori Anglue . 

That he did not entirely condemn the habits and 
ceremonies retained in our Church may be reasonably 
inferred; 1st. from his having persuaded Hooper to 
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conform, rather than suffer deprivation: (Calvin. Epist. 
120. fol. 217, as cited Cassand. Ang. p. 162.) 2dly, 
irom his declared opinion, that it is better to be satisfied 
even with a lower degree of reformation in things indiffe¬ 
rent, than to trouble the peace of the Church by an ex¬ 
cessive stiffness and asperity. “ Hoc quoque ad disci¬ 
pline moderationem in jnrimis requiritur (juod Augusti¬ 
nus contra Donatistas disputat, ne vel privati homines, 
si viderint minus diligenter a seniorum concilio vitia 
corrigi, discessionem propterea continuo ab Ecclesia 
faciant; aut ipsi pas tores, si nequeant ex animi sui voto 
omnia repurgare quae correctiohe indigent, ideo abji- 
ciant ministerium, vel inusitata asperitate totam Eccle- 
siam perturbent.” Calvim Instit. lib. iv. c. 12. s. 11. 
That he had no insuperable dislike to bishops, that he 
neither objected to the retaining of the episcopal form 
of government in other churches, nor was determined 
against its restoration in his own, provided the change 
could have been made at his own time, and under his 
own direction, we have also historical proof to bring 
forward. In the Confession of Faith, drawn up in the 
name of the Gallican Churches, there is a distinct ad¬ 
mission, that reverent attention is to be paid to bishops 
rightly discharging their duties. u Fatemur ergo epi- 
scopos sive pastores reverenter audiendos, quatenus 
pro suae functionis ratione verbum Dei docent.” In 
Calvin’s treatise De Necessitate Reformandse Ecclesise, 
the following passage occurs: “ Talem si nobis hierar- 
chiam exhibeant in qua sic emineant episcopi ut Christo 
subesse non recusent, ut ab illo tanquam unico capite 
pendeant, et ad ipsum referantur &c. turn vero nullo 
non anathemate dignos fatear, si qui erunt qui non 
earn reverenter summaque obedientia observant.” It is 
also upon record, that Calvin made a formal offer to 
King Edward VI. to make him the defender of the re- 
. formed churches; and to admit bishops in them for 
the better preservation of unity and concord. See 
Strype’s Mem. of Cranmer, b. 2. c. 15; also Strype’s 
Parker, b. 2. c. 2; where a more detailed account of 
the overture itself, and the cause of its failure, may be 
found* 
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NOTE CXV. 

When a direct appeal was made to Beza by the Non¬ 
conformists, and he was requested to advise them ho*? 
they should act; having unequivocally declared his own 
dislike of the habits and ceremonies of which they com¬ 
plained, he then proceeds to enforce the duty of sub¬ 
mission, in this case, to the injunctions of lawful autho¬ 
rity; and to warn them against giving occasion to Satan 
to disturb the Church, by their obstinacy. “ Quid ergo 
(inquiunt patres) nobis, quibus ista obtruduntur facien¬ 
dum censetis? Respondemus distinctione hie opus esse: 
alia enim est ministrorum, alia gregis conditio. Deinde 
possunt, ac etiam debent multa tolerari, quae tamen 
recte non pnecipiuntur. Itaque primum respondemus, 
etsi ista nostro quidem judicio non recte revehuntur in 
Ecclesiam, tamen quum non sint ex ear urn rerum genere, 
quae per se impiae sunt, non videri nobis illas tanti mo- 
menti, ut propterea vel pastoribus deserendum sit potius 
ministerium quam ut vestes illas assumant, vel gregibtn 
omittendum publicum pabulum, potius quam ita ves- 
titos pastores audiant. Tantum ut et pastores et greges 
in conscientiam non peccent (modo salva sit doctrines 
ipsius sive dogfnatum puritas) suademus pastoribus, ut 
postquam et coram R. M. et apud Episcopos suas con- 
scientias modesta quidem (sicut Christianos ab omni 
tumultu ac seditione alienos decet) et tamen gravi, 
prout rei magnitudo requirit, obtestatione liberarint, 
aperte quidem apud suos greges ea inculcent, quae ad 
tollendum hoc offendicuium pertinent, et in istorum 
etiam abusuum emendationem, prudenter simul ac pla- 
cide, prout occasionem offeret Dominus, incubant. Sed 
ista tamen, quae mutare non possunt, ferant potius quam 
Ecclesias ob earn causam deserendo, majoribus et peri— 
culosioribus malis occasionem Sathame nihil aliud qiue- 
renti preebeant. Gregibus autem (integra manente doc- 
trina) suademus ut doctrinam ipsam nihilominus attente 
audiant, sacramentis religiose utantur, suspirent ad Do- 
minum, donee seria vitee eroendatione, ab eo impetrent 
quod ad integram Ecdesiae instaurationem requiritur.'* 
Beza; ad quosdam Anglican<z Eccles . Fratres Epistola. 
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NOTE CXVI. 

The author of the “ Second Answer for Commani~ 
eating/ 9 who defends T. Cartwright’s Letter to Harris 
son, Brown’s colleague, against Separation, (see Note 
CVI.) proves “ joyning with the Church a duty necessa¬ 
rily enjoined him of God by his providence, through 
his being and placing in a particular church, and justly 
required of him by the church or spiritual body through 
that same enforcing law of the coherence, and being 
together of the parts and members, which is the express 
ordinance of God. So that,” saith he, “ unless I hold 
the congregation whereof 1 am now, disannulled, and 
become no Church of Christ, for the not separating 
an unworthy member, 1 cannot voluntarily either absent 
myself from their, assemblies to holy exercises, or yet 
depart away being come together, without breach of 
the bond of peace, sundering the cement of love, em- 
pairing the growth of the body of Christ, and incurring 
the guilt of schism and division.’ 1 * To the same pur* 
pose elsewhere. Richard Bernard calls it, “an uncharit¬ 
able and lewd schism which they were guilty of,” (Answer 
to Ainsworth, p. 13.) But I need not mention more 
particular authors, since in the grave confutation of the 
errours of the separatists, in the name of the Noncon¬ 
formists it is said. That because we have a true Church, 
consisting of a lawful ministry, and a faithful people, 
therefore they cannot separate themselves from us, but 
they must needs incur tne most shameful and odious 
reproach of manifest schism. And concerning the 
state of the persons who lived in separation, they say r 
We hold them all to be in a dangerous estate, (we are 
loth to say in a damnable estate,) as long as they con¬ 
tinue in their schism.” See Stillingjteet's Unreasonable - 
ness of Separation , p. 30. # 

NOTE CXVII. 

Thomas Sampson, Dean of Christ Church, and Law¬ 
rence Humphrey, President of Magdalen College, who 
were the leaders of that party, which in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign refused the habits; being 
called upon to subscribe a declaration drawn up by the 
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bishops, that the habits might be worn without sin, 
(( raodo omnis cultus et necessitatis opinio amoveatur 
set their names to the paper, adding moreover this ob¬ 
servation : “ Omnia mihi licent, sed non omnia expedi- 
unt: omnia mihi licent, sed non omnia sedificant.” Thus 
allowing the lawfulness of the vestments; though, on 
account of their assumed inexpediency, they declined to 
use them. (See Strype’s Parker, b. 2. c. 23.) Some 
years after, Humphrey conformed. (Ibid. b. 3. c. 1.) Rei- 
nolds, Sparkes, Chaderton, and Knewstub, the four 
commissioners for the non-conformists at Hampton- 
Court, not only conformed themselves, but, as we have 
already seen in the case of Sparkes, (Notes CVI. CVII.) 
they studiously endeavoured to induce others to follow 
their example; (see Cassander Ang. p. 163.) Cartwright 
himself amrmea, that the use of the surplice w^s a 
thing indifferent, and he persuaded his brethren to use 
it, rather than suffer deprivation. (Ibid p. 46.) Sprint, 
the author of the Cassander Angl. declares the ground 
on which his own conviction of the lawfulness of con¬ 
formity had been built. “ For the ill conceit I had," 
says he, “ against the ceremonies, I beganne to search 
into the judgement of our best latter writers, and the 
practice of reformed churches, from whence I went into 
antiquitie of primitive and purer times; where, with one 
consent and harmonie of judgement, 1 found them, for 
the practice of farre more, and more offensive ceremo¬ 
nies then ours may be supposed, and chiefely in this 
case. This was a ground to stay my judgement and 
build my resolution. From which, when once I found 
it, in conscience I could not, in modestie I durst not, 
depart in haste. For with what shew or conscience 
should any man turne his backe in dislike, or his face 
in opposition to the judgement and practise of all 
churches of Christ since the Apostles? and from all 
those worthy lights, those spirituall persons, the teach¬ 
ers of the churches, the champions of the trueth, the 
masters of religion, by whom, and by whom onely, God 
hath in all ages propagated his Gospell, converted soules, 
confirmed veritie, confuted heresies, and errors, builded 
Christes Church, discovered and overthrowne the church 
of antichrist? Cheifly seeing it is the judgement, not of 
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one or two> nor of some against some other, but even of 
all, not one excepted, which is of note or classicall 
authority. And none against this judgement, excepting 
convicted and condemned hereticks and schismaticks, 
such as Donatists, Anabaptists, and our later Brownists. 
Prom thence I looked into the reasons moving them 
unto this judgement, and that practise, which in this 
Tractate are set downe. So that here is no noveltie 
broached, or fancy of mine own proposed to thy view, 
(Christian reader,) but antiquity and universality; not 
papall but evangelicall, according to the Scripture; not 
of carnall, but of spiritual! persons, which may be to 
thy conscience as an outoj Cass . Angl.—Address 

to the Reader . Ellis, in his u Retractations/' speaks 
with equal decision in favour of the polity of the Church 
of England. " By this testimony/’ says he, (that of 
Scripture and History,) “ it appears episcopacy to have 
been of the greatest antiquity, universality, and of such 
necessity for use, that without it the churches could 
not be preserved neither in truth nor unity.” Ellis 9 * 
Retractations , lib. ii. c. 8. Sparke is equally explicit. 
Speaking of the service for Ordination, he says; “ Con¬ 
cerning the distinction of degrees by that booke (for the 
better ordering of the Church in her eeclesiasticall 
policy) allowed to be amongst us the ministers of the 
Gospell, I must needs say and protest, though as seri¬ 
ously and diligently as 1 could, 1 have read and con¬ 
sidered all that hath been written to or from, with or 
against, of that question for these thirtie years and 
more, and also of purpose for the same have searched 
all ancient writers and all monuments of antiquity, that 
I could come by, yet I could never find any thing of 
sound moment or force brought against the same: yea, 
(that more is,) besides hatred to Popery, and too great 
Un admiration of some other churches, I never* by all 
this could finde, that the impugners thereof, and the 
seekers in the steed thereof to bring in a government of 
the Church by a parity of ministers and their presbite- 
n£s f have indeed and truth any thing of sound moment, 
pr of any weight at all to justifie or to countenance 
their so doing. Insomuch that before the late reforma¬ 
tion of Geneva, for all the foresaid points, and search 
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that I have used for this point, I could thereby yet 
never finde any one church of Christ, so big as that of 
Geneva and the appurtenances thereof, any where, or at 
any time for the space of one ten yeares, possest of that 
their kinde of government,” &c, Sparke’s Persuasion to 
Unitie, ch. 15. Stileman also brings forward Ball to 
testify that the Nonconformists allowed the use of our 
Liturgy; that they thought none of the faults objected 
against it were a sufficient ground to justify a separa¬ 
tion from the communion of our Church, but con¬ 
demned it, as schismatical. “ For so,” says he, “the same 
author telleth us: ( They have evermore condemned 

voluntary separation from the congregation and assem¬ 
blies, or negligent frequenting of those public prayers : they 
have ordinarily used the Communion Book in their 
public administrations, and still maintained unity, peace, 
and love, with them, who in some particulars have been 
of another judgement.’ All this (saith he) is so noto¬ 
riously known, that it is waste labour to produce testi¬ 
monies herein.” Again, in the next chapter but one, we 
have these expressions: “ To the praise of God be it 
spoken, our Liturgy, for purity and soundness, may 
compare with any liturgy used in the third and fourth 
ages of the Church. ‘This I mention (saith he) that we 
might learn to acknowledge God’s mercy, walk worthy 
of what we have received, and strive forward to perfec¬ 
tion by all^ lawful means/ And lest any might object 
the corruption of the Church, much decayed and fallen 
in those ages from its first purity 5 he saith (but a little 
after) ‘ Neither can it be imagined that they might hold 
communion in other ordinances, but not in their stinted 
liturgies: for in those times, of all other parts, the 
liturgies were most pure. God of his endless mercies so 
providing for his Church and the comfort of his people 
in those hard and evil times; when the doctrine was 
miserably and dangerously corrupted, in respect of 
merit of works , invocation of saints, &c. The Uturgieo 
were long preserved pure and free; whereby the faithful 
might be present with more comfort and freedom of 
conscience.’ To which he citeth several testimonies of 
. learned men, and closeth with this remarkable conclu¬ 
sion, which doth indeed speak a pious and peaceable 
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spirit; which I would therefore desire all our yet dis¬ 
senting brethren seriously to ponder and consider; 
€ This one thing ,' (viz. the purity of the liturgies of the 
Church, notwithstanding the corruption of doctrine; and 
that our liturgy for purity and soundness may compare 
with the best of them;) c This (said he) duly con¬ 
st dered, would put an end to many scruples, and might 
serve to stop them, who, out of over-great heat and for¬ 
wardness, cure ready to except against the means of their 
own comfort; and to cast off what God offereth, because 
they cannot enjoy what they desire .' '* Stileman’s Peace 
Opfemg, part ii. ch. 10. citing BaWs T Hal of the 
Grounds of Separation. 

NOTE CXVUI. 

Where shall we find the necessity of unity more 
forcibly represented, than by Baxter in the following 
passage ? " Union is not only an accident of the Church, 
but is part of its very essence, without which it can be 
no Church, and without which we can be no members ^of 
it. It is no kingdome, no city, no family, and so no 
church, which doth not consist of united members: as 
it is no house which consisteth not of united parts. 
And he is no member which is not united to the whole . 
It is the great cause of men's boldness in dividing 
wayes, that they take union to be but some laudable 
accident, while it may be had; which yet in some cases 
we may be without: and think that separations are 
toUerable faults even when they are forced to confess 
them faults; but they do not consider that unity is ne¬ 
cessary to the being of the Church, and to the being of 
<mr own Christianity. Remember also that our union 
is necessary to our communion with Christ and with his 
Church: and to all the blessings and benefits of 
such communion. (John xv. 4. Col. ii. 19.) * The 
member that is cut off from the body hath no life, or 
tfourishment, from the head or from the body, but is 
dead: he that is out of the Church is without the 
teaching) the holy worship, the prayers, and the disci¬ 
pline of the Church, and is out of the way where the 
Spirit doth come; and out of the society which Christ 
i* specially related to: for he is the Saviour of his 
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body { and if we leave his hospital, we cannot expect 
the presence and help of the physician: nor will he be 
a Pilot to them who forsake his ship; nor a Captain to* 
them who separate from his army: out of this ark, 
there is nothing but a deluge; and no place of rest or 
safety for a soul/' Baxter's Cure of Church Divisions, 

£ 67. To reconcile Baxter the advocate of unity, with 
axter the defender of Nonconformity, the leader of 
the separation, would not be so easy, as to account for 
his inconsistencies. He had a double part to act: and 
when endeavouring to prevent the defection of the 
Independents from his own party, it is not surprising 
that he should sometimes contradict those arguments, 
by which he strove to justify the Presbyterian Noncon¬ 
formists in their opposition to the Church. 

NOTE CXIX. 

The objections urged by the Puritans against the 
Church may be reduced to three: her use of a Liturgy, 
her Government, and her Discipline. Baxter has sum-' 
ciently answered the first, by teaching them, that every 
sect in the world has imposed a form of prayer upon its 
members; and that the extemporary prayer of a separatist 
is as truly a form to all the people, as if it had been 
written in a book. (Cure of Ch* Divisions , p. \J9.) In 
defence of the lawfulness of imposing forms of prayer, 
he has appealed to the example of God himself in his 
dealings with the Jews; and to the conduct of our Sa-< 
viour to his Apostles. ( Ibid. p. 180.) And he has severely 
blamed those, who derided the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, as wicked men, distinguishable by their petu¬ 
lant and carnal zeal. (Ibid. p. 187, 188.) The intempe¬ 
rate censures, which nis party were ready on all occa¬ 
sions to pass upon the form of our church-govern¬ 
ment, cannot be better repelled than in the words of 
the same author: “ We must not model the Church o( 
Christ according to our private fancies: we are not the 
lords of it, nor are we nt or worthy to dispose of it 1** 
Ibid. p. 33, 34. His admonition therefore to such per¬ 
sons is, that they “ should not take upon themselves to 
be wiser than God, and to build his house ppon a bet¬ 
ter rule than his Gospel, and the primitive pattern, and 
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marr all by being wise in their own conceits, and by 
being righteous' overmuch.” Ibid. p. 36. And lastly, 
to those who would leave the Church, because, as 
they conceived, its discipline was not severe enough 
to coerce offenders, might have been applied his warn¬ 
ing against the religions pride of goodness ; which 
u maketh new terms of church-communion, and teach- 
eth men to make narrower the door of the Church 
than God hath made it: which causeth men to deny 
and vilifie God’s grace, in those that answer not their 
expectations: and to think that the Church is not 
worthy of their communion: and to think that none are 
so fit as they, to be the Reformers of the Church and of 
the world.” Ibid . p. 20, 21, 


NOTE CXX. 

In addition to the evidence already produced upon this 
subject, the following may be added; which is the more 
important, as it is not the opinion of a private indi¬ 
vidual, hut the deliberate judgment of a representative 
body, cc the Provincial Assembly of London,” u They 
tbat hear men not lawfully called, have no promise of a 
blessing, but rather a threatening that they shall not 

S rofit by such preachers, as we have formerly proved. 

fence it is that such hearers run from one errour to an¬ 
other, as a just punishment of God upon them, accord¬ 
ing to the saying of the Apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 3, 4. For 
the time will come when they will not endure sound doc¬ 
trine; but after their own lusts shall heap unto themselves 
teachers, having itching .ears. They shall make teacher 
upoa teacher, they shall heap up teachers , and these 
teacwrs shall be sent by themselves, and not by God; 
and after their own lusts , not after the divine rule, for so 
saith the text, they shall after their own lusts heap to 
themselves, &c. And the reason why they do this, is 
not because they have more judicious eares then other 
people, or because they are more holy, but because they 
nave itching eares. But mark the curse that attends all 
such, v. 4. They shall turn away their eares from the 
truth, and shall oe turned unto fables .” Jus Divinum 
Ministem EvangeUd, part ii. Preface. London. 1654. 
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NOTE CXXL 

“ We proteste before the Almightie God, that ire ac¬ 
knowledge the churches of England (as they be esta¬ 
blished by publique authoritie) to be true, visible 
churches of Christ: that we desire the continuance of 
our ministry in them, above all earthly thinges; as 
that without which our whole life would be wearisome 
and bitter unto us. That we dislike not a set-forme of 
prayer to be used in our churches. Finally, whatsoever 
followeth is not set down of an eviU mind, to deprave 
the Book of Common Prayer, Ordination, or Homilies; 
but onely to shew some reasons, why we cannot sub¬ 
scribe to all things contayned in the same Booke.” 
Defence of the Ministers’ Reasons for Refusal of Subscrip¬ 
tion, &c. p. i. ch. 1. 1607. 

NOTE CXXU. 

Fox bears testimony to the care and deliberation 
with which the Book of Common Prayer was originally 
framed, in the time of Edward Vlth. “ The King and 
his counsell,” says he, “ did appoint the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with certain of the best learned and discreet 
Bishops and other learned men, diligently to consider 
and ponder the premises: and thereupon having as 
well an eye and respect unto the most sincere and pure 
Christian religion taught by the holy Scriptures, as also 
to the usages of the primitive Church, to draw and 
make one convenient and meet order, rite, and fashion 
of common prayer, and administration of the sacra¬ 
ments, to be had and used within this realme of England 
and the dominions of the same. Who after most godly 
and learned conferences, through the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, with one uniform agreement, did conclude, set 
forth, and deliver unto the King’s highness a booke in 
English entitled, ‘ A Booke of the Common Prayer/ Ac.” 
Foxe’s Jets and Monuments, vol. ii. p. 1301. Edit. 1583. 

NOTE CXXHI. 

The commission indeed was granted for this specific 
purpose, and the commissioners had no authority to 
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rater upon the discussion of any other subject; as will 
appear from the following extract. “ Whereas by our 
declaration of the twenty-fifth of October last, concern¬ 
ing ecclesiastical affairs, we did (amongst otlier things) 
express Our esteem of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, contained in the Book of Common Prayer: and 
yet since we find exceptions made against several things 
therein, we did by our said declaration declare we 
would appoint an equal number of learned divines, of 
both persuasions, to review the same: we therefore, in 
accomplishment of our said will and intent, and of our 
continued and constant care and study for the peace 
and unity of die churches within our dominions; and 
for the removal of ail exceptions and differences, and 
the occasion of all such differences and exceptions, from 
among our good subjects, for or concerning the said 
Book of Common Prayer, or any thing therein contain¬ 
ed, do by these our letters patent require, authorize, 
constitute, and appoint you the said, &c. to advise upon 
and review the said Book of Common Prayer: compar¬ 
ing the same with the most ancient liturgies which 
have been used in the Church in the primitive and 
purest times,” &c. Commission for the Conference at 
the Savoy . See Collier's Ecclesiastical History , vol. iL 
b. 9. p. 877* 

NOTE CXXIV. 

The original proposals presented to the King by the 
Presbyterian ministers declare, that “ upon just rea¬ 
sons they dissented from the ecclesiastical hierarchy or 
prelacy disclaimed in the Covenant;” (Tbo Papers qf 
Proposals , p. 5.) And in the second paper they say; 

Though wc have professed our willingnesse to submit 
to the primitive episcopacy and reformed lyturgie , hoping 
it may prove an expedient to a happy union; yet we 
have expressed our dislike of the prelacy and present 
lyturgie, while unreformed.” (Ibid. p. 14.) In the pa¬ 
pers which passed between the commissioners during 
the conference, the Presbyterian divines hold a similar 
language. “ The humblest surest subjects may stumble 
upon the scruple, whether bishops differ not from pres¬ 
byters only in degree, and not in order or office.”——. 
d 44 
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u And they may scruple whether such making them¬ 
selves the governours of their brethren, make not them¬ 
selves indeed of a different order or office, and so en¬ 
croach not on the authority of Christ, who onely maketh 
officers purely ecclesiastical; and whether it be no dis- 
loyalty to Christ to own such officers/ 9 See dccaumt 
of aU the Proceedings , &c. 1661.— Papers that patted, 

p. 11. 

NOTE CXXV. 

In proof of this, a single instance of Baxter’s mode 
of conducting the disputation may perhaps suffice. It 
shall be given from Calamy’s Life, lest it should be sup¬ 
posed to have been exaggerated by his enemies. tfc In 
the other part of the dispute, when the episcopal di¬ 
vines were the opponents, they brought an argument of 
which this was the major proposition: That comnumd 
which commandeth only an act in itself lawful ^ is not sin¬ 
ful. This Mr. Baxter denied. The opponents backed 
it with another syllogism, of which this was the major: 
That command which cmnmandeth an act in itself law¬ 
ful, and no other act or circumstance unlawful, is not sin¬ 
ful. This also Mr. Baxter denied; giving this double 
reason: ‘ Both because that may be accidentally a sin 
which is not so in itself, and may be unlawfully com¬ 
manded, though that accident be not in the command: 
and also because it may be commanded under an unjust 
penalty/ The opponents therefore urged farther thus: 
c That command which commandeth an act in itself 
lawful, and no other act whereby any unjust penalty’s 
enjoined, nor any circumstance whence, directly or per 
aoddens, any sin is consequent, which the commander 
ought to provide against, is not sinful/ Mr. Baxter 
still persisted in his denial, and gave this reason : ‘ Be¬ 
cause the first act commanded may be accidentally un¬ 
lawful, and be commanded by an unjust penalty, though 
no other act or circumstance be such/ The opponents 
therefore once more advanced this proposition : 6 That 
command which commandeth'an act in itself lawftil, 
and no other act whereby any unjust penalty is enjoin¬ 
ed, nor any circumstance whence directly, or per acd- 
dens , 'any sin is consequent, which the commander 
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Wght to provide against, hath in it all things requisite 
to the lawfulness of a command, and particularly can¬ 
not be guilty of commanding an act per accidens un¬ 
lawful, nor of commanding an act under an unjust pe¬ 
nalty.’ Which proposition also he denied for the fore¬ 
going reasons: intimating that such a command hath 
not necessarily all things in it requisite to the lawful¬ 
ness of a command; because though no other act be 
commanded, whereby an unjust penalty is enjoyned, 
yet still the first act may be commanded under an un¬ 
just penalty : and though no other act or circumstance 
be commanded, that is a m per accidens , yet the first 
itself commanded, may be a sm per accidens. It may be 
su\fid prwatwely , by omission of some thing necessary, 
some mode or circumstance. It may sinfully restrain , 
though it sinfully command not. It may be sinful tn 
modis ; commanding that universally or indefinitely; 
particularly or singularly , that should be otherwise; 
though in the circumstances (properly so called) of the 
act, nothing were commanded that is sinful. * This re¬ 
peated denial,’ says Calamy, * put them so hard to it, 
that they could proceed no further.’ ” Calamy*s life of 
Baxter , vol. i. ch. 8. Probably they saw the useless¬ 
ness of proceeding farther, with persons so disposed to 
cavil. 


NOTE CXXVI. 

On this subject South has the following just observa¬ 
tion. " The admission of this plea” (viz. a tender con¬ 
science) “ absolutely binds the hands of the magistrate, 
and subjects him to the conscience of those, whose 
duty it is to be subject to him. For let the civil power 
make what laws it will, if conscience shall come and 
put in its exception against them, it must be heard, and 
exempt the person who makes the exception from the 
binding power of those laws. For since conscience 
commands in the name of God, the issue of the ques¬ 
tion must be whether God or the magistrate is to be 
obeyed, and then the decision is like- to be very easy.” 
South*s Sermons , vol. iii. Seim. V. * 
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NOTE CXXVU. 

South, in the sermon above cited, discussing the pas¬ 
sage 1 Cor. via. which is in many respects parallel tp 
the one under consideration, is clearly of ..opinion, that 
“ the principal design of the Apostle extends not be¬ 
yond private persons; but directly proposes rules only 
for the charitable and inoffensive deportment of one 
private person towards another.’’ He observes also, 
that “ it must needs be confessed by all, that a weak 
conscience in the Apostle’s sense is an imperfectiop, and 
consequently ought by all means to be removed or laid 
down. For as certainly as growth and proficiency in 
knowledge under the means of grace is a duty; so cer¬ 
tainly it is a duty not to persist in this weakness of 
conscience, which has its foundation only in the defect 
of such knowledge .”—“ And it were worth the while,” 
continues he, “ in our contest with the pretenders to 
weak or tender consciences amongst us, to enquire of 
them how long they think it fit for them to continue 
weak ? And whether they look upon their weakness and 
ignorance as their freehold, and as that which they re¬ 
solve to keep for term of life; and to live and die babes 
in the knowledge of the religion tliey profess, to grow 
up into childhood, and at length go out of the world tn- 
fants and weaklings of threescore or fourscore years old? 
This certainly they must intend; for so far are they 
from looking upon that weakness or tenderness of con¬ 
science, which they plead, as an imperfection, and con¬ 
sequently to be outgrown or removed by them, that 
they own it as a badge of a more refined and advanced 
piety f and of such a growth and attainment in the wap 
of God, that they look down upon all others as Chris¬ 
tians of a lower form, as moral men, and ignorant of the 
mystery of the Gospel: words which I have often heard 
from these impostors, and which infallibly shew that 
t^e persons whom St. Paul dealt with, and those whom 
we contend with, are not the same kind of men; foras¬ 
much as they own not the same duty. But that (it 
seems) which was the ipfancy and defect of those per¬ 
sons must pass for the perfection, and is really the de¬ 
sign of these.” South, ut supra . South was well ac- 
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quainted with the character of those whom he de* 
scribed: he had lived among them, and been a witness 
of their conduct; and the caustic severity of his re¬ 
marks must be allowed to be justified by the history of 
those days of rebellion and hypocrisy. Another writer 
of the same period, of less celebrity, but great strength 
of intellect and shrewdness of observation, in a very 
scarce tract, has made the following remarks on the 
subject before me. “ Here by the way, give me leave 
to note thus much concerning Christian liberty and 
weakness. They were in those days things inconsistent , 
and in such opposition, that they did ever mutually ex- 
pell each other. But now they are become termini con- 
vertSbiles, and of so near a relation , that this weakness is 
made the eocegesis or explication of that liberty . Those 
which were well acquainted with the nature of this 
happy freedome, that knew from what tkraidome Christ 
had vindicated, and unto what glorious prerogatives he 
had restored them, those were never a scandalized at 
the use or omission of any thing indifferent, they were 
not apt to take, though they might unadvisedly stretch 
the line of their liberty (beyond that which was expe¬ 
dient) and give offence to others, as it appeares, (1 Cor. 
•* viii. 7 9 9. unto the end, and in other places.) b This 
infirmity in those days proceeded from want of know¬ 
ledge. Ignorance (I confesse) was the mother of that 
fraile devotion. But now Christian liberty is become 
the mother, and knowledge the very midwife to this 
weakness. And they that would be the most knowing, 
think that they cannot maintaine the great charter of 
privUedges , which Christ hath left us, unlesse they pre¬ 
tend to be wheeled with the bias of a weak and tender 
conscience. We have a saying, that if a horse knewe 
his own strength, he would never be tamed: I am sure 
to make the knowledge of our Christian liberty as 
c meanes to abuse it, is too much to resemble the horse 

a Non enim oflfendentur si fortes faerint. Peter Martyr, loc. coramun. 
Glass, iii. c. 5. s. 6. 

b Rom. xiv. per totum. 

' C Consequitur eum abuti Christiana libertatis beneficio, qui vel suit 
mhgistiatibus Tel propositi* suis tponte non paret in Domino, hu, Bpist. 
24. ml ptrtg. EctUs, in Anglim Frttrn. Pii antem hominis cat togitue 
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and mule , that have no understanding, whose month 
must be held with bit and bridle. I confesse, I cannot 
think that the things which God hath left indifferent to 
us, can (though armed with man’s authority) shed a 
perpendicular influence into our consciences, neither 
can I like to have them urged under an anathema , as if 
their omission were a demerit in God’s construction, 
that makes us liable to damnation. Yet I know the 
Church hath a power (which is not to be contemned) 
to appoint such things as tend to the outward decent 
and orderly frame of policie. ’Tis the Apostle’s charge. 
Gal. v. 1 . Standfast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. But Christ hath not purchased our im¬ 
munity from every ordinance of man ; they are stiff in 
force, and therefore wee must submit for the Lord's 
sake; (1 Pet. ii. 13.) And if so in things civilly why 
not in things appointed for the advancement of the 
Lord’s glory ? No man doubts of the magistrate’s power 
to enjoine a fast, (except those by whom magistracy it¬ 
self is denied;) and a fast is cuUusdivmi admmiculum, an 
appendix, yea an assistance to God’s worship, and why 
may not other helps to devotion (as forms of prayer 
are), be imposed upon us ? That religion which allows 
them to be enjoined, commands them to be observed. 
If we were to take the character of those weak ones (in 
the New Testament) which are fenced in with a hedge 
of apostolicall precepts, lest they should be wounded 
with scandal! about things indifferent; we should find 
no indulgence given, none demanded, for an omission 
or relaxation, for the freedome to use or not to use 
things prescribed, for order, for decency, for edification 
in the Christian Church. Their weaknesse inclined 
them to the other hand of supererogation, if I may so 
call the practice of that ceremoniall law which was dead 
and buried with our Saviour. Their weaknesse was 
that they desired still to walk in a vaine shadow, and 
therefore vaine, because now the sun himselfe had ap¬ 
peared in his meridian brightnesse. These were those 
that are borne up by the hands of the Apostles, lest’ 


tibi liberam in rebus extern is potestatem ideo esse concessam quo fit ad 
omnia charitabs officia expedition C*hi*. hunt. lib. ill* c. 1 *. 
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they should dash their feet against any stone of scan**' 
dali, as it appeareth in the quotations in the d margin. 
In other cases the Apostles condemne the abuse of 
Christian liberty, as a turning of that grace of God into 
lasciviousnesse, as was before observed. A conscience 
truly weak and scrupulous, after an humble and diligent 
search for a satisfactory information, may challenge our 
charitable and Christian condescension: but there's no 
yoke of bondage that doth so much intangle us as the 
wilful and froward obstinacy of an intemperate hu¬ 
mour.” Beaten Oilefor the Lamps of the Sanctuarie by 
Z*. Womacke, p. 12. 1641. 

Those who wish further to investigate the meaning 
of the Apostle in the above cited passages, may consult 
to advantage Thorndike's Discourse of the Forbear¬ 
ance or the Penalties which a due Reformation re¬ 
quires, ch. 10, 11 . London. 1670. 

NOTE CXXVIII. 

“ There are four things,” says the London Provincial 
Assembly, “ that justly deserve to be abhorred by all 
good Christians. 

1. An universal toleration of ail religions. 

2. An universal admittance of all men to the Lord's 
Supper . 

3. Universal grace , that is, that Christ died equally 
for all, and that all men have free will to be saved. 

4. Universal allowance of all that suppose themselves 
gifted to preach without ordination.”—Jus Divinum Mi~ 
msterii evangetici, part. i. pag. 192. 

That by the toleration of all religions, which these di¬ 
vines so vehemently disclaimed, they chiefly meant all 
other Christian persuasions except their own, we may 
gather from their conduct to those who adhered to the 
liturgy and government of the Church. There was, as 
South observes, when they were in power, “ no tolera¬ 
tion allowed for the Liturgy and established worship of 
the Church of England, though the users of it pleaded 
conscience never so much for its use, and the known 

4 Rom. xhr. l Cor. viii. 7, 9* Gal. r. i, 9. Acts xv. 2o, 24, 29, 19 . 
Acts avi. 8. Acts xviii. 18. 
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laws of God and man, for the rule of that their con¬ 
science. But these zealots were above that legal ordi¬ 
nance of doing as they woutd be done bu ; nor were their 
consciences any longer spiritually weak, when their in¬ 
terest was once grown temporally strong. And then 
notwithstanding all their pleas of tenderness, and out¬ 
cries against persecution , whoever came under them, and 
closed not with them, found them to be men whose 
bowels were brass, and whose hearts were as hard as 
their foreheads.” South , ut supra , vol. iii. Serin. V. 
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NOTE CXXIX. 

There is a passage in St. Luke’s Gospel, which 
seems at first sight not easily to be reconciled with this 
application of the text. He informs us, that, on a cer¬ 
tain occasion, St. John said unto our Lord; “ Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we for¬ 
bade him, because he followeth not with usand 
that “ Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not, for he that 
is not against us is for us.” (Luke ix. 49, 50.) This 
injunction, separately considered, may appear to give a 
sanction even to irregular attempts to promote the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity ; and to teach, that unity of de¬ 
sign, rather than of operation, was required by our Sa- 
viour of the labourers in his vineyard* As however this 
can scarcely be admitted to have been his meaning, 
without implying, that his judgment upon a particular 
case was calculated to make void the obligations of his 
general precepts; and as we have already seen, that the 
Apostles, in framing the constitution of the Church, 
acted in conformity to the spirit of these precepts, 
guarding, as far as it was possible, against all intrusion 
upon their sacred function, by those who were not re¬ 
gularly appointed to execute it; we shall not hastily 
acquiesce in such a comment. 

It is an acknowledged rule in divinity, that no part 
of Scripture may be so explained as to contradict an¬ 
other. And when two precepts, equally plain in their 
language, seem to imply a contradiction, the difficulty 
can only be solved by a reference to the context of 
both, and by a due consideration of the circumstances 
under which they were delivered. 
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We are led then to inquire, whether there were net 
some particularities in the case of him whose labours 
St. John would have forbidden, which should prevent 
its being drawn into a precedent, or U9ed to defend the 
conduct of those to whom the text has been considered 
to be applicable. The Evangelist does not tell us who 
this person was, or enable us to account for his not foL 
lowing with the disciples of the blessed Jesus, although 
he believed in his name; but he mentions one thing 
concerning him, which entirely separates his case from 
that of those who may be inclined to shelter their irre¬ 
gular zeal under his example. He performed miracle? 
in the name of Jesus; and these miracles, as they di¬ 
rectly tended to the overthrow of the kingdom of Satan, 
could only have been worked under divine authority 
and by divine assistance. “ Master,” saith St. John* 
“ we saw one casting out devils in thy name.” It was 
for this reason, as St. Mark informs us, (Mark ix. 38, 
39.) that our Saviour himself rebuked the zeal which 
would have checked this man’s exertions. “ Jesus 
said. Forbid him not: for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of 
me.” This.was the test of his commission: though 
not of the company of the disciples, he was a partaker 
of their faith, and a fellow labourer with them in the 
same pious work; and our Saviour himself had given 
the most convincing proof, that be approved of hi? 
conduct, by permitting him to cast out devils in his 
name. 

The two passages therefore, which, on a hasty pe¬ 
rusal, may perhaps, from the cast of their language, 
appear to be opposed to each other, when carefully 
examined, will be found to be in no respect discordant. 
The answer of our Saviour recorded in St. Luke’s Gos¬ 
pel contains a particular injunction, issued to suit * 
temporary purpose and an extraordinary occasion; ap¬ 
plicable to him alone, to whose conduct it originally 
referred, and* in whose case there were circumstances 
so peculiar and extraordinary, as to make it an evident 
exception to every general rule of discipline which the 
Scriptures contain. If however this case should be 
urged to prove, that '.he strict laws of discipline may a* 
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tome occasions be dispensed with ; it may be answered, 
that it would ill become us to maintain that God has 
so irrevocably bound himself by his own ordinances, 
that, on no occasion, and under no circumstances, he 
'can deviate from them : but still we may reasonably re-* 

J uire the same evidence of his having sanctioned the 
eviation, as originally shewed that he had established 
the rule. The Apostles, in the exercise of their mi* 
nistry, settled the government of the Church; and the 
miracles they did were a sufficient testimony, that they* 
acted under divine authority. If any new teacher should 
arise, and assume a right to speak in the name of God, 
independent of that regular appointment received from 
them through their successors; it may be reasonably 
expected, that he produce the same evidence that God; 
is with him, which they did. If he can work a miracle 
in the name of Christ, his commission will be as un¬ 
doubted, as if received through the regular channel; 
bnt until his call be thus attested, we cannot be justi- 
fied in expecting any real or permanent advantage from 
nis labours. 

It may probably be argued in favour of irregular ex¬ 
ertions, that St. Paul himself rejoiced in the ministry of 
those who “ preached Christ,” even though they did it 
** of contention, and not sincerelybeing convinced 
that good must be done by any attempts to propagate 
and extend the dominion of Christianity. The lan¬ 
guage however of this great Apostle will not perhaps, 
upon investigation, be found to favour the cause of 
those, whom, in this case, it would be quoted to serve; 
even though it should lead us to believe, that some be¬ 
nefit may possibly result from a preaching so little 
praiseworthy as that to which he alludes. “ Some,” 
says he, “ preach Christ even of envy and strife; and 
some also of good-will; the one preach Christ of con¬ 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my 
bonds: but the other of love, knowing that I am set for 
the defence of the Gospel. What then ? notwithstand¬ 
ing, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ 
is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea and will re¬ 
joice/' (Phil. i. 15.) Before this passage can bear 
upon the question before us, it should be made clearly 

e e 
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to appear; first, that the envy, strife, and contention, 
spoken of by the Apostle, relate to a departure from 
* the established order and discipline of the Church ; so* 
condly, that by rejoicing in such preaching, he shewed 
bis approbation of the conduct of the preachers; and 
thirdly, that he admitted the benefits resulting from 
their ministry to be so great, as to counterbalance the 
evil of the spirit by which they were actuated. 

1. It is however the opinion of learned commentators 
on this passage, that by the envy and strife which the 
Apostle attributes to these preachers, be alludes solely 
to their personal enmity to nim; (see Wolfii cur. Plu- 
lolog. Grotii. Annot.) that be means not to accuse them 
of having intruded into this sacTed office, in opposition 
to the established laws of the Church; but of baviog 
exercised the power, which had been regularly imparted 
to them, rather in a spirit of hostility to him, (see Whit¬ 
by ad locum,) than with a sincere wish of spreading the 
knowledge of the Gospel. And this interpretation is 
certainly favoured by his assertion, that they “ preached 
Christ in pretence, and not in truthand that they 
were not “ sincere” in their labours 5 but supposed 
that by them, they should “ add affliction to his bonds.” 
Should this be allowed to be the true meaning of the 
Apostle’s words, it may be difficult to conceive that any 
argument can be drawn from them, in favour of tkmr 
labours, who are unhappily divided against the Church. 

2. But even on the supposition that the contentious 
persons of whom the Apostle speaks were in similar 
circumstances with those of the present day, who have 
Unhappily separated themselves from their brethren; 
may we not ask, how does the Apostle countenance 
their separation ? He rejoices indeed, “ in that Christ 
was preached by them,” though from improper mo¬ 
tives; but does he therefore teach, that it is lawful to 
do evil that good may come ? Even while he expresses 
his joy at the effect of their preaching, he hesitates not 
to condemn them as contentious, as envious, as insincere. 

8. Nor can we suppose that the Apostle, the great 
preacher of unity, the constant advocate for order^ 
the strict assertor of discipline, could have rpjoiced in 
the ministry of such unauthorized labourer*; however 
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some temporary benefits might appear to result from it. 
He who declared^ that “ they who caused divisions or 
offences served not our Lord Jesus Christ,” (Rom. xvi. 
17 , 18.) never would have approved of those, who, 
while they preached the Gospel of Christ, could not 
but have encouraged a spirit of rebellion against his 
authority. That motives of personal enmity would 
have had no weight with him we may well imagine; 
that he would rejoice in the successful exertions of 
those, who, though his fellow-labourers, bore him no 
good-will, we cannot doubt: but that he could have 
felt pleasure in contemplating the acts of those preach¬ 
ers, whose envy and strife were directed, not against 
himself, but against the government of that Church 
which he had been so earnestly employed in constitut¬ 
ing, the whole tenour of his doctrine and his conduct 
forbids us to allow. Vain then must be every attempt 
to elicit from the language of this great master-builder 
any approbation of those, who would divide the house 
which he had contributed to raise; on the contrary, 
acting as one fully sensible of the meaning and the 
necessity of the caution conveyed in the text, he taught 
us plainly and decidedly “ to mark those who caused 
divisions, and to avoid them(Rom. xvi. 17.) Before^ 
I quit the subject of the text, I would willingly call 
the observation of the reader to a paraphrase of the 
passage by Zuinglius, as cited by Meisner in his review 
of a celebrated scheme of pacification, which will be 
noticed in its proper place. " Non possum hie” (says 
Meisner) “quin Zuinglii verba adducam, quae a Mario-' 
rato ad eum locum recensentur: medium non reliquit 
Christus, inquit, aut colligere oportet cum eo, aUt dis- 
pergere cum Satana. Ergo videtur simul his verbis hy- 
pocritas quosdam allocutus, qui eum esse Messiam dft- 
simulabant, quasi dicat, Multi inter vos qui omnia dissi- 
mulant, neutri parti adhaerentes.' Sed si vere essetis 
discipuli mei, si vere crederetis mihi, adjungeretis vos 
ptebi et confitemini, me virtute Dei ejecisse daemo- 
itium, ageretisque pro tarn immenso beneficio gratias 
|)eo. Cum hoc nolitis, deberetis vos palani adjunxfsse 
Ulteri parti, quae factum meum calumniator, et daemofci 
ascribit. At quia dissimulatis, certissimum signum est, 
Me 2 
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vos mecum non esse, nec mecum ^ipre, sed dlsjjx- 

gere potius, adharetis calunwrantibns me, ntcimque 
llssimuletis. ‘ Observent ista, pergrt, qu r /^ 
neutri parti addicti aunt, nihilque rehgionm ChnsU, 
ct veritatem evangel i cam curant, quorum Magnus 
numerus.’ ” Meitner. Iremcum Duraamm, p. 424. 

NOTE CXXX. 

The law of the Six Articles (see Note XC1IL) w» 
framed in this spirit; and is a proof that, even where 
the temporal supremacy of the Roman Pontiff had been 
renounced, the same mode of enforcing ^“oa to 
the peculiar doctrines which the Roman ted 

taught^ was carefully adhered to by the advocates ofits 
superstition. “ In this parliament, synode, or convo^ 
cation” says Fox, “ certaine articles, matters, and 
questions, touching religion, were decreed by certaine 
prelates, to the number especialhe of six, rommonly 
Sailed the Six Articles, to be had and rece.v^ among 
the king’s subjects, in pretence qfi unxtte. But what 
unitie thereof followed, the groamnghearU ofagi«t 
number, and also the cruell death of divers, both in the 
daies of King Henrie and of Queene Mary, < 8 . 
declare, as 1 pray God, never the , { k ?.. b * 
liter.” Wordsworth s Eccles. Btog. vol. m. p. 470. 


NOTE CXXXl. 

The almost prophetic language of the venerable la- 
timer,'when the kindled fagot was placed at the feet of 
his fellow sufferer, should ever be remembered. He 
of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the mao. 
We shall this day light such a candle, by God s grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put out. Tb»t 
expectation, which contributed to support these forty 
men under the fiery trial which awaited them, has, by 
God’s blessing, been fully accomplished. But their ex¬ 
ample began to produce its effect sooner than they 
could have imagined. For even at the moment, when, 
with true Christian heroism, they were strengthening 
themselves under torments, by the hope that the pure 
religion of Christ would flourish by their death; that 
heroism waa working its effect, in one of the spectators 
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T>f*tarir martyrdom. Julius Palmer, an ingenious voung 
man, and Fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford, had 
been through King Edward’s reign a warm and zealous 
Papist; and now attended the execution of Ridley and 
Latimer, with an anxious desire to discover something 
in their behaviour, which might justify him in believ¬ 
ing that they were not sincere in their profession; or 
that they were pbstinate enthusiasts, not real martyrs 
to the truth. “ But he rose,” says their biographer, 
14 a convert from their blood ; and went away publickly 
exclaiming against the tyranny and cruelty of his old 
allies. And having suffered loss of fortune for his in¬ 
temperate zeal in Popery under King Edward, was now 
do convinced of his error, as boldly to suffer martyrdom 
for Protestantism under Queen Mary.” See Wordsworth, 
Secies. Biog . vol. iii. p. 422. where this interesting 
anecdote is related with a pathos and simplicity which 
cannot fail to impress it upon the reader. 

, NOTE CXXXII. 

* The language of Cassander on this subject, as well 
ms throughout the treatise, is guarded and moderate: 
but he unequivocally maintains the supremacy of the 
Pope, as if it rested upon the indisputable testimony of 
all antiquity. “ Quod autem ad unitatem hujus ex¬ 
tern© Ecclesiae requirunt obedientiam unius summi 
rectoris, qui Petrum in regenda Christi Ecclesta, et ejus 
ovibus pascendis successerit, non est a consensu priscsa 
quoque Ecclesiie alienum.” He allows indeed, that 
4e power which the Popes had possessed, had been 
abused; and to this abuse alone he attributes the re¬ 
sistance it had met with, and the controversies which 
bad been raised concerning its legality. “ Neque un- 
qoam credo controversia apud nos ea de re extitisset, 
nisi Pontifices Romani hac auctoritate ad dominationis 
quandam speciem abusi fuissent, eamque extra fines a 
Christo, et Ecclesia prsescriptos ambitionis et cupidi- 
tatis causa extulissent.” Still however he asserts its 
necessity; and seems to think, that no real friend of 
Christian concord can object to it. “ Qui Christiania 
conconfoe studiosi erunt, et animo ab omni conten¬ 
tion^ sastu abduelo rem ipsam considerarint, libenter 
B e S 
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ad EccfeauB umtatem et pacem consemodam earn por 
testatem agnosceot, quam illi perpetuus Ecdesue c®nr 
seusus tribuit.” Cauandn Consult, art. J. Gnrtfi Op. 
tom. in. - mi*!' 


NOTE CXXXIII. . 

01 . 

The treatise of Bossuet, as translated, bore this title : 
€€ An Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Chnroh 
in Matters of Controversie, by the Right Rev. James 
Benigne Bossuet, &c. &c.; done into English from the 
fifth edition in French. lx>ndon. 1685.” The object 
of the author was so to soften down and i ii|iliiin pjf 
the leading articles of Popery, as to allure unwaty^fetri 
testants into that communion, by persuading them that 
the ground of the Reformation was wholly laid in mis^ 
conception and misrepresentation; and that those tew 
nets of the Romanists, which were generally represents 
ed as most obnoxious, were either not held by them, or 
held in such a sense as to involve none of the errors 
with which they had been charged. This subtle design 
Archbp. Wake fully disclosed in “ An Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Church of England in the several Ar¬ 
ticles proposed by M. de Meaux, late Bp. of Condom^, 
in his Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Chuichft 
to which is prefixed a particular account of M, de 
Meaux’s book. London. 1686.” This account coo-. 
tains the history of the first edition of the work j which 
was suppressed by Bossuet, in consequence 
position he experienced from the doctors of the 'Sent 
bonne; who, instead of approving of it, “ marked set^ 
vend of the most considerable parts of it, wherein tfc*u 
Exposition, instead of palliating, had absolutely pervert* r . 
ed the doctrine of their Church.” To prevent th*^ 
scandal which such a censure might have caused, “ tjbftb 
several places which had been marked. were, changed^ 
end at the end of the same year a new edition, much al**j> 
tered, was exposed as the first impression of the warlu$» 
Even in this state however it never received the appro*.* 
bation of the Sorbonne in form; nor could it obtain^ 
that of the Pope, “ until after eight years' powerful so* 
licitation, when his Holiness was at last convinced, that; 
it was a scheme artfully contrived to support the JC&j, 
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thotic cause, and to reconcile the Protestants to it in 
France.” See Tbttie’s Charge, printed with a volume of 
Sermons. Oxon. 1775. Wake, however, having pro¬ 
cured a copy of the suppressed edition, compared it 
with that which was published, and was enabled to 
prove, in opposition to the assertion of Bossuet, that it 
was not so improbable as he had represented it, “ that 
a bishop of the Chureh of Rome should either be not 
sufficiently instructed in his religion, to know what is 
the doctrine of it; or not sufficiently sincere, to r$prer 
sent it without disguise.” He then examines the al¬ 
tered passages, and shews that they do not come up to 
the doctrine of the Romish Church, though their lanr 
• guage is much stronger than that of the original copy. 
And in order to prove, that, to uphold their cause, the 
Roman Church writers have not scrupled publicly to 
hold doctrines themselves, and to approve them when 
held by others, which their Chureh really condemns; 
he brings forward evidence, that some of the dignified 
persons, who had sanctioned the Exposition of Bossuet, 
had at other times published opinions directly contrary 
to that which it maintains. He then declares the ob¬ 
ject of his own Treatise thus; “ Having by a long con¬ 
verse among the Papists of oar own and otjier countries 
perceived, that, either by the ignorance or malice of 
thrir instructors, they have generally very false and im¬ 
perfect notions of our opinions, in the matters in con¬ 
troversy between us; Irhave suffered myself to be per- 
euaded to pursue the method of M. de Meaux’sExpo^ 
sition, as to the doctrine of the Church of England; 
sad oppose sincerely, to what he pretends is the opi¬ 
nion of the Roman Church, that form of faith that is 
openly professed, and taught without any disguise or 
dissimulation among us.” (See Preface.) This he 
does, following Bossuet article by article; stating the 
doctrine of the Church of England, exposing his at¬ 
tempts to palliate the Romish errors, and shewing, by 
an appeal to her authorized, forms, and the writings of 
her most celebrated defenders, what are the opinions 
really held by the Church of Rome. This treatise hav¬ 
ing called forth " A Vindication of the Bishop of Con¬ 
dom’* Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
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Church, in Answer to a Book entitled an Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Church of England, &c. with a 
Letter to the said Bishop. London. 1686Wake re¬ 
plied to it, in u A Defence of the Exposition of the Doc¬ 
trine of the Church of England against the Exceptions 
of M. de Meaux, late Bishop of Condom, and his Vin- 
dieator. London. 1686.” In this latter work, he enters 
more at length into the subject; fully substantiating 
his former statements; and proring, by citations from 
councils and authors of repute, that he had been justi¬ 
fied in his condemnation of Bossuet's work, as a so¬ 
phistical palliation of the Romish doctrine, intended to 
delude unwary Protestants. In the conclusion of the 
tract, he draws a comparative view of old Popery and 
new Popery; the former taken from authentic docu¬ 
ments, the latter from the Exposition of the Bp. of 
Meaux; thus shewing that he has prevaricated in his 
account of the doctrine held by his Church on the ar¬ 
ticles of religious Worship; Invocation of Saints; 
Worship of Images, Reliques; Justification; Merits; 
Satisfactions; Indulgences; the Mass; and the Pope’s 
Authority. The opinion of this celebrated work of 
Bossuet, which the able Exposition of Abp. Wake has 
enabled the. English reader to form, coincides in all 
respects with the judgment passed upon it by learned 
Protestant writers in foreign countries, as will suffici¬ 
ently appear from the following extract. 

* “ Nostris vero temporibus imprimis candor iste foit 
desideratus, et merito desideratus in celebri ilia Expom- 
tione jidei Catholic# , qu© omnibus in manu est, a doc- 
tissimo et ingeniosissimo Ecclesi© Roman© episcopo 
adoraata. Vah, quam te^untur, velantur, extenuantur, 
emoltiuntur, pinguntur hie omnia ! quam caute dissi- 
mulantur, quam celeriter prstereuntur, si qu© fucwm 
non admittunt! diceres auctorem hac in re saluhre 
Horatii sequi consilium, suo Poet©, quam instruit sua- 
dentis, ut, qu© 

“ Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquat; 
u Diceres, religionem Ecclesi© Roman© in hunc usque 
diem prorsus futsse ignotam. C©cutivisse reformatores 
nostros, cum sibi in ea conspexisse visi sunt aliquam 
vel minimam secedendi causam. Errasse ipsos Patres 
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Concilii Tridentini, qui tot anathemata vibrarunt in 
quos? In homines secum in omnibus consentientes. 
Sed tegat ingeniosissimus auctor, quantalibet arte de- 
fectus Ecclesi® suae; neminem fallet, neque quenquam 
hactenus fefellit, nisi falli voluerit, et inanem Apostasies 

pratextum queesiverit.” - - “ Equidem quod ad nos 

attinet, nihil aptius est, ad nos in veritate confix 
mandos, atque elegantissimus iste liber. Hoc lecto 
non amplius dubitarp possumus, nostram religionem 
esse veram, ceeterisque omnibus praestare. Videmus 
enim, excellentissimos prsesules Ecclesiae Romance, cum 
suam religionem orbi commendare volunt, huic habi- 
tum nostra religionis induere. Recte igitur c redid imus 
hactenus: ipsi enita adversarii nostri, cum videri vo¬ 
lunt sanam habere fidem, voldnt videri credere, quod 
nos credimus. Quare non est, quod nos fidei nostree 
poem teat. Retineamus tantummodo deposit urn nostrum, 
et videamus ne quisquam hoc nobis eripiat; neve illi, 
qui simulant, se eadem nobiscum velle incedere via, 
nos incautos secum in avia abducant.” fVereqfel#u 
Opuscula , vol. i. p. 330. Edit. Lugd. Bat. 1772. 

NOTE CXXXIV. . 

The justice of these remarks will probably be ad¬ 
mitted by every attentive reader of the Annotations of 
Grotius upon the Consultation of Cassander. Parti¬ 
cular reference may be made to his observations on the 
seventh article of the Consultation, (Grotii Opera , tom. 
•Ki. p, 617- Edit. London. 1679;) to his animadversions 
on the remarks of Rivet on the same article, (p. 641;) 
to his note “De Auctoritate Traditionum,” (p. 628;) 
and his animadversions on the remarks of Rivet on the 
same subject, ^p. 647;) and to his endeavour to free the 
Roman Church from the charge of idolatry, in bis ani¬ 
madversions on the remarks of Rivet respecting the 
'torentieth article of the Consultation, (p. 644.) 

NOTE CXXXV. 

For particular information respecting this transaction, 
the reader is referred to Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, vol. vi. Appendix 4. Edit. 1811. From the nar¬ 
rative.which it contains, and the authentic papers anb- 
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joined to it, viz. ihe correspondence of the Abp. with 
Mr. Beauvoir, Chaplain to the Earl of Stair, then 
at Paris; Drs. Du Pin, and Piers Girardin; “ it will 
appear, with the utmost evidence, 1st, That Abp. Wake 
was not the first mover in this correspondence, nor the 
person that formed the project qf union between the 
English and Gallican Churches. 2dly. That he never 
made any concessions, nor offered to give up, for the 
sake of peace, any one point of the established doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England, in order topio* 
mote this union. Sdly. That any desires of union witii 
the Church of Rome, expressed in the Archbishop's |$» 
ters, proceeded from the hopes (well founded or uluaofcjr 
it is not my business to examine here) that he at flntea* 
tertained of a considerable reformation in that Chords 
and from an expectation that its most absurd doct rim y 
would fall to4he ground, if they could once be deprived 
of their great support, the Papal authority ;-^thedflflMi? 
tion of which authority was the very basis of thiaeojM^ 
spondence.” Mosheim’s Hist . ut sup. vol. vi. p. 141. The 
following citations from the correspondence she vuelr 
luded to will sufficiently prove, that the Abp. was n6t 
prepared to surrender the smallest portion of the truth 
of Christianity, or of the independence of the English 
Church. In his letter to Mr. Beauvoir, marked N°. 
in the Collection, he writes ; “ I cannot tell what to say 
to Dr. Du Pin. If he thinks we are to take their direc¬ 
tion what to retain and what to give up, he is utterly 
mistaken. I am a friend to peace , but more to truth. 
And they may depend upon it, I shall always account 
our Church to stand upon an equal foot with theirs; 
and that we are no more to receive laws from them, • 
than we desire to impose any upon them. In short, the 
Church of England is free, is orthodox: she has a ple¬ 
nary authority within herself, and has no need to reeur 
to any other church to direct her what to retain, or 
what to do. Nor will we, otherwise than in a brotherly ’ 
way, and in full equality of right and power, ever con- : 
sent to have any treaty with that of France. And 
therefore, if they mean to deal with us, they^a«ut4tar] 
down this for the foundation, th*t we are to d^'wpr ! 
one another upon equal terms. If, consi*tt*ti;p*drith 
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our own establishment, we can agree upon a closer 
union with one another, well; if not, we are as much* 
and upon as good grounds, a free independent Church, 
as they are. And for myself, as Archbishop .of Canter¬ 
bury, I have more power, larger privileges, and a greater 
authority, than any of their Archbishops: from which, 
by. the grace of God, I will not depart—no, not for the 
sake of an union with^them.” Again ; “ I have no de¬ 
sign but what is consistent with the honour and freedom 
of our English Church, and with the security of that 
true and sound doctrine which is taught in it, and from 
which no consideration shall ever make me depart.” 

To Dr. Piers Girardin he wrote thus plainly his opi¬ 
nion respecting the primacy of the Papal see, (N°. 6. of 
the Letters,) refusing to give the Roman Pontiff more 
than an empty title of honour; a title which, it appears 
from a former letter, (N°. 5. to Dr. Du Pin,) he was 
only willing to cede as a compliment to an episcopal 
throne fixed in a city which had once beeu the seat of 
empire. 

“Nullam unquam vobis stabilem inter vos pacem, 
aut catholicam cum aliis unionem, haberi posse, dum 
aliquid ultra merum honoris primatum hac crgofSpW 
Pontifici Romano tribuitis. Hoc nos per aliquot sie- 
cula experti sum us; vos jam sentire debetis,” &c. 

The following citation from the same letter will 
shew, that he was as firm in his declarations to his 
French correspondents as to Mr. Beauvoir, of his Un¬ 
alterable determination not to sacrifice the truth for the 
sake of peace. “ In eo te nunquam fall! patiar, quod 
me pads ecclesiastic® amantissimum credas ; emtma- 
que uli consequendae danda putem , praetor veritatem ” 

NOTE CXXXVI. 

“ Maximum autem sententiarum divortium inde est, 
quod alterutra pars putat alteram nonnullis divinis 
attributis nimis, mio tantum tribuere, ut reliquis Dei 
perfectionibus non satis consulatur. Reformati nimirum 
Asgustan® Confessionis doctoribus ab idea entis per- 
fectnsimi ita incipere videntur, ut tantum divin® inde¬ 
pendent!®, summo Dei dominio ac justiti® ejus triboant, 
ut Alias bonitati ac misericordi® non satis imo pamm 
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consalant. Contra vero reformat! existimantj tan turn 
Fratres Augustan® Confessionis miserieordite ac boni- 
4ati divines tribnere, ut non satis rationem habeaot noa 
modo infiniti Dei intellects, sed ill imitates illius inde¬ 
pendences, et summee justitke ac sapienties: pntant 
reform at i doc tores, Deum omnium suorum attributorum 
in decreto suo ac universi productione simul ratmMtt 
habuisse. Doctores vero Augustan® Confessionis pnSaee 
videntur, Deum primario bonitatis ac misericordks lias 
extra 9e communicandee rationem gessisse, et his prima- 
riis de Deo conceptionibus insistendum esse pntant, ad 
quos eastern omnia revocanda sunt.”—— a Ab utraque 
parte in hoc maxime peccatur, quod consequenliaa aibi 
tovicem ceu veras sententias imputant, licet altera part 
a consequentia se abhorrere testetur, ab ea animum 

? erat alienum, earn quibusdam distinctionibns elodat; 

ars utraque consequentias, quas alteri parti tribuit, 
pejores esse clamat, illique majori jure imputasirMIM 
putat. Doctor Augustan® Confessionis diclt ofasuoadt 
sequacium Calvini in Deum esse blasphemas, versapi* 
tatis hostes, pemicioses securitatis matrem, pf naisrimam 
ad desperationem viam &c. Ab his nmmhas mtofm* 
formatus quam maxime abhorret. Dicit contra refoiu 
matus doctor, Confessores Augustanos, in Dei indepen- 
den tiam, justitiam, sapientiam, ac gratiss efficaciaa 
esse injunos. Doctor vero Augustan® Confessionis id 
minime admittere vult.” Stapferi Inst . TheoL Polem. 
vol. v. c. 20. p. 804. 

NOTE CXXXVIL 

During tbe greater part of the seventeenth renting 
numerous pacificatory treatises were published by the 
foreign Protestant divines; which produced no other 
effect than that of perpetuating controversy, and em¬ 
bittering the discord already sown between the Reformed 
and Lutheran churches. The most distinguished writers 
of Irenica were however of the former persuasion: among 
whom may be mentioned David Paraeus, Jo. Hoornbeek, 
Moses Amyraldus, Hen. Hottinger, and Jo. Hen. Held- 
deger. The arguments which they employed were as 
.various as the views and dispositions of tbe writers i 
bat almost all agreed in maintaining, that the differ* 
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ences between the two contending parties involved no 
fundamental articles of faith, and therefore a recon¬ 
ciliation might be effected, without any sacrifice of 
essential truths. This however was strenuously denied 
by their antagonists. And as the pacificators, with a 
disingenuity not unfrequent among incensed contro¬ 
versialists, chose to represent all those who opposed 
their propositions, as hostile, not only to the mode , but 
to the object, and as the advocates of perpetual and 
unmitigated contention; an asperity of recrimination 
was indulged on both sides, which soon rendered all 
hope of mutual agreement utterly visionary. 

dome Lutheran divines also engaged in the same 
unprofitable undertaking: of these John Matthias,.Bp. 
of Stenger in Sweden, and George Calixtus, have been 
mentioned as particularly zealous. The latter indeed 
did not limit his endeavours to the reconciliation of the 
Calvinists and Lutherans; but wished to reconcile the 
Romanists with both; asserting that all held the fun¬ 
damentals of Christianity, though in the case of the 
Calvinists and Romanists, he admitted, that gross errors 
had been mixed with their creed. But of ail the paci¬ 
ficators of this period, the most indefatigable, and the 
most celebrated, was John Dury, a Scottish divine; who, 
though of humble station and but moderate attain¬ 
ments, contrived by his perseverance and enthusiasm to 
attract the notice and patronage of several leading men 
in our own Church; and to obtain a considerable de¬ 
gree of respect and consideration in Germany, and 
other foreign countries. He was ordained by Bp. Hall; 
and appears to have held several preferments in Eng¬ 
land, as well as abroad; and after pursuing his wild 
and visionary projects without effect, for more than 
forty years, he at last retired to the country of Hesse, 
where a quiet and respectable retreat was afforded him 
by the Regent of the country. In bis Prodromus Ire*- 
nicorum Tractatuum, he tells the reader, that he had 
solemnly devoted his life to the reconciliation of Pro¬ 
testants: “ Negotio tarn sancto et piis omnibus gra- 
tissimo, totum se fortunasque suas et omnes vitae sum 
actiones, capite velato et conceptis verbis unice devo- 
vit.” In pursuance of this vow, he endeavoured to in- 
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terest the English Monarch Charles I. and the bishops 
in his scheme; he entered into correspondence with 
the most learned men of the day; and in the true spirit 
of an enthusiast, interpreted every expression of respect 
and civility into an approbation of his designs ; and de¬ 
nounced every person, who hesitated to admit their 
propriety or expediency, as an enemy to peace. From 
England he travelled into Germany, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark ; declaring that he had the sanction of the King, 
Abp. Laud, and other leading men; and that he was 
commissioned by them, to inquire into the state and 
disposition of foreign Protestants, and to report the 
result of his observations. “ Ex Anglia discessi ad 
hanc negotiationem promovendam, quod conscio rege 
atque archiepiscopo, regnique cancellario, atque se- 
cretario, et aliis quibusdam senatoribus factum fuit, 
postquam illis exhibueram memoriale, quo illis demon- 
strabatur, quare per conscientiam tenebantur ad hoc 
studium promovendum concurrere. Huic memorial! 
responsum fuit ab archiepiscopo, quo jubebar exteris 
ecclesiis ejus nomine testatum facere, se huic studio 
impense favere, nec suo officio pro re nata defuturum. 
Sed turn, propter statum publicum nondum compositum 
(nam haec fiebant anno 1661) se de exteris ecclesiis 
cogitare non posse, donee ad pristinum statum restitu- 
antur: id ubi factum fuerit, et si intellexerint ecclesias 
exteras in proposito de consensu inter se stabiliendo 
persistere, et principes Protestantes velle negotium pub¬ 
licum facere, turn non defuturos se suo officio, et sere- 
nissimo regi fore auctores, ut una cum principibus ne¬ 
gotium promoveat.” (See a Letter to Meisner from 
Dury, cited in his Irenicum Duraeanum, p. 30.) It is 
however to be observed, that Meisner by no means ad¬ 
mits the truth of his assertion. In another part of his 
work he plainly contradicts it. (t Dn. Duraeus autem 
nec legatus est, nec reip. causa missus, nec alterius 
mandata, sed sua tantum placita et proprii cerebri com- 
menta ad nos defert.” (p. 370.) And again ; “Qunn- 

3 uam unius atque alterius tarn in Anglia, quam alibi 
egentium consensum circumferet, addit tamen Hulse- 
mannus non paulo post quae sequuntur: inter illos 
ipsos Thcologos Anglos, qui Duraeo testati sunt con- 
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senium sttum de ineundo reconciliationis consQio (per 
subscript ionem instruments passim divulgati) nemo est 
Archiepiscoporum, nemo Episcopornm Anglise, Scotise, 
aut Hybernise: et quanquam deinceps Episcopi Sa- 
risburiensis, Dunelmensis, et Exoniensis in Anglia, At* 
chiepiscopus, et Episcopi Hyberniae; de suo con¬ 
sensu testati sint Dureeo, nec primarii tamen sunt, 
nec decima pars reliquorum in Anglia et Scotia Epi- 
scoporum.” (Ibid. p. 881.) Devoted however to this one 
object, he seems to have felt no scruple about the law¬ 
fulness of any means, by which he thought it might be 
secured. He addressed himself by turns to the heads 
of every party, and to the leaders of every persuasion. 
He was at one time a suitor to Charles the First; at 
another, a pulpit orator, devoted to his rebellious Par¬ 
liament : and when the reign of anarchy and fanaticism 
was over, we find him again assailing the restored mo¬ 
narchy with his importunities; and endeavouring to re¬ 
commend himself to the notice of Clarendon, by a re¬ 
cital of his endeavours to reconcile the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. His own principles, both religious and po¬ 
litical, seem to have been as unsettled as the times in 
which he lived, and to have altered with every varia¬ 
tion of the ruling opinions. He was first an Episco¬ 
palian, then an acting member of the Assembly of Di¬ 
vines, and then an Independent. He took the Cove¬ 
nant, the Engagement, and every discordant oath, 
which was exacted by different parties as they succeeded 
to political power, until the Restoration; and then, as 
we have seen, his great object was to recommend him¬ 
self and his cause to the existing authorities ; and he 
felt no difficulty m returning to those principle? of obe¬ 
dience to his lawful king, which he had so solemnly 
disclaimed. 

His plan for uniting the different classes of Pro¬ 
testants was such as might have been expected from 
his own character and conduct: peace was his aim, 
peace on any terms, and by any sacrifice; rem quoctm- 
qae modo rem . He would have persuaded both Lu¬ 
therans and Calvinists to concede something of their 
peculiar doctrines, opinions, and rites, out of deference 
to each other; and to agree in adopting some middle 
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system, in which the peculiarities of both might he 
compounded. “ Utraque pars remhtat aliquid de suo 
sive jure, sive dogmate, et ritibus, et in unam tertiam 
aliquam ex duabus opinionibus conflatam, conceded 9 . 
( Meitner, p. 404.) Or if this could not be admitted, be 
proposed, that each should hold their own opinions, 
but so tolerate those of the opposite party, as that “nec 
ccelo aut Ecclesue stue communione excludaU ” (AftLf. 
405.) And then, as the grand remedy for every em, 
the sure bond of peace, he recommends the prohibition 
of all controversy, either by preaching or printing; 
highly approving of the proposition made to him by 
some divines of the churches in Transylvania ;-¥ Ut 
calumniarum professores” (sucli were the titles by 
which all opponents of his plans were distinguished) 
“ in templis et scholis coerceantur publicis piorum 
magistratuum edictis, quibus caveajtur, ut non nisl ea 
proponant quae faciunt ad sedificationem et fra!croifte4*si 
Christianam promovendam; et si ne turn quideaa qailti 
esse velint, ab officio deponantur, aut certe muKentnr. 
Deinde ut moderati doctores adhibeantur, qui alterceudt 
et disputandi cacoethes atque pruritum in scholis td- 
lant; et nullum scriptum typography excudere liceat, 
quod non ab omnibus et singulis professoribus diligen- 
ter sit examinatum, et juxta illorum censuras emenda- 
turn.” Ibid. p. 416. 

Was it not the property of enthusiasm to be blind lo 
every thing but the assumed excellence of its own ob¬ 
ject, it scarcely would have escaped the observation of 
Dury, thatt such a project as this, by silencing contro¬ 
versy, and placing the votaries of all opinions, however 
discordant, upon the same footing os to their present 
spiritual privileges and their future prospects, opened 
wide^ the door to every error, which the foolish heart of 
man could engender; at the same time that his pro¬ 
posed mode of preventing polemical discussion tended 
to establish an inquisitorial tyranny, which must im¬ 
pede the fair exercise of reason, and leave the cause of 
truth without protection. In vain would the Apoetie 
have inculcated the duty of “ contending earnestly for 
the faith/' if every controversy was to be forbidden; in 
vain would he have taught his successors “ to take heed 
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•to themselves, and to the doctrineto “ hold fast the 
form of sound wordsto “ divide rightly -the word of 
truthand “by sound doctrine both to expose and 
convince the gainsayers 5 ” if, for every effort in the de¬ 
fence of orthodoxy, they were to be crushed by penal* 
ties, or silenced by deprivation. Meisner, who Was 
one of Duty’s most strenuous opponents, and with 
great ability, though perhaps more severity of language 
than the occasion required, analyzed and exposed the 
futility and mischief of his project; thus states, in the 
conclusion of his Treatise, the effect which would pro¬ 
bably have followed on the success of such an attempt. 
*‘Nimirum vocant nos ad se, praetextu pacis et con- 
cordiae: verum hanc pacis redimend® conditioner™ pr®- 
sCribunt, non ut di seep tan do tractetur negotium, aut a 
qua parte veritas stet, exploretur; sed ut tacendo veri- 
tatem prodamm , et impiam doctrinam, apertasque in 
Deum blaspheroias, tacito consensu nostro approbemus. 
Nec hoc agunt, ut tranquillam reddant Ecclesiam; sed 
ut ipsi in quietam clanculum irrepant, et furtim since- 
ram Evangelii fidem adulterent, et quod reliquum est 
doctrin® evangelic® et vere Lutheran®, nobis eripiant, 
et tanti boni possessione in totum exuant. Consiliis 
suis qui vel tantillum obloquuntur, nec, quo assiduis 
clamoribus vocant, prompte accurrunt, hos ecclesiastici 
belli tubas atque tibicines, classicum inter partes canen** 
tes, implacabiles, quin saxeos ac ferreos judicant. Nos 
autem ex adverso audiamus vocem Christi dicentkj 
Ubi corpus, ilhtc convolabunt et aquilce. Audiamus Apo- 
stolum hortantem, ut simus con conks, et consentiamus, 
sed in Christo. Audiamus gravissimam Hilarii admo- 
nitionem, Speciosum quidem nomen est pads, et pulchra 
opinio unitatis , sed nemo ambigit , earn demwm veram pa - 
cem esse , qua* est Christi , et earn Ecclesice unitatem ubi est 
smeera Christi veritas, ubi integer' et doctrince et ammo- 
rum in Christo consensus. Hanc unice desideramus, 
hanc modis mediisque legitimis sectamur, hanc profusis 
ad Deum lacrymis precibusque assiduis dies noclesque 
efflagitamus.” Meisneri Irenicum Durceanum , p. 435. 
Edit. Wittebergie. 1675. For fuller information on the 
subject of this note, the reader is referred to Walchii 
Bibliotheca Theologica, vol. ii. c. 5. sect. 14. §. 20 ; 
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Smxii Onomastkon, vol. iv. sect. 17; Mosheim’s Ecck*. 
Hist. cent. 17* sec. 2. pt. ii; Rennet's Register and 
Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and Civil, voL i. folio. 1723- 

NOTE CXXXVII1. 

Such was the opinion of an elegant and amiable 
writer of the Calvinistic persuasion; and he gives it 
freely and candidly, though to the condemnation of 
some, who had distinguished themselves on the side of 
the Reformed Churches. Speaking of their attempts to 
restore unity, he adds; “ Theologi isti, ut pacem tam 
optabilem tamque necessariam inter nos et Luiheranos 
fratres conciliarent; existimarunt inveniendas ease hune 
in finem formula* loquendi vagas , generates, ambiguag, 
auibus, servata qualicunque opiniooum diversitate, tam 
Lutheri, quam Zumgiii et Qucini discipuli hand diffi- 
eulter subscribere possent. Sed si quod res est dicerc 
licety hac methodo Ecclesim Christi plus nocuerunt 
quam profuerunt, pacemque optatam pot ins impedive- 
runt quam promoverunt. Praeterquam enim quod it* 
se magis adversaries suis suspectos, atque adeo invisos 
reddiderunt: quis non videt, veram pacem et coaoor- 
diam neutiquam consistere in earundem vocum, syliaba- 
rum, et litterarum pronuntiatione, sed aut in plena 
circa omnia, aut, quia hoc cum ratione in hac animorum 
caligine sperari nequit, in sincere consensu circa fun* 
damentalia fidei Christian® dogmata; simulque in mu* 
tua et Christiana tolerantia, quoad illas opiniationea, 
qu© naturam et essentiam Christianismi minime consti- 
tuunt.” Wercnfel&i Dissertatio de Controvert** TheoL 
rite tractandis; Opuscula, voL i. p. 33.1. 4to. Lugd. 
Bat. 177 2. 

NOTE CXXXIX. 

South calls this Covenant “ the most solemn piece of 
perjury, the most fatal engine against the Church, and 
bane of monarchy, the greatest snare of souk, and 
mystery of iniquity, that ever was hammered by the 
evil and wickedness of man.” Vol. v. Serin. II. Harsh as 
such expressions may now appear, the hypocrisy of its 
language, the purpose for which it was framed, and the 
villainies of which it was made the instrument, justly 
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palled forth the utmost severity of censure. That per¬ 
son^ who, according to the confession of one of their 
leaders, (see South's Account of the Speech of Sir H. 
Yane at his Execution, vol. v, ut suprq 9 ) were even then 
contriving the overthrow of the Church, the destruction 
of the monarchy, the ruin or proscription of all who 
dared to defepd their religion or their King; should 
solemnly declare, that they “ had before their eyes the 
glory of God, and the advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; the honour and 
happiness of the king's majesty and his posterity; and 
the true public liberty, safety, and peace of the king* 
doms: that they should venture to call God to witness 
the sincerity of their intentions, and humbly beseech 
him to strengthen them by his Holy Spirit for this end,, 
and to bless their desires and proceedings with suc¬ 
cess (see Covenant) was such a mockery of all that is 
sacred, such a prostitution of the terms and forms of 
religion, as is perhaps unequalled in the history of any 
other age or country. 

The oppression and persecutions which were perpe¬ 
trated by. means of this Covenant have been so fully de¬ 
tailed by contemporary annalists, that it is needless to 
recapitulate them. Walker also, in his “ Sufferings of 
the Clergy," has shewn how ready and effectual an en¬ 
gine it -became for the destruction of the Church, and 
the spoliation of her revenues and her ministers. 

NOTE CXL. 

“ I must not forget," says Clarendon, “ though it 
cannot be remembered without much horrour, that this 
strange wildfire among the people, was not so much and 
so furiously kindled by the breath of the Parliament, as 
of their clergy; who both administered fuel, and blowed 
the coales in the houses too. These men having creep - 
ed into, and at last driven all learned and orthodox men 
from the pulpits, had, as is before remembered, from 
the beginning of this Parliament, under the notion of 
reformation and extirpating of Popery, infused seditious 
inclinations into the hearts of men against the present 
government of the Church, with many libellous invee- 
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tives against the State too. But since the raising ntl 
army, and rejecting the King’s last overtures of a treaty, 
they contained themselves within no bounds, and sis 
freely and without controul inveighed against the p£r- 
son of the King, as they had before against the worst 
malignant; prophanely, and blasphemously apjpMag 
whatsoever had been spoken and declared by God fan- 
self, or the Prophets, against the most wicked and iinpi* 
ous kings, to incense and stir up the people against tifceb* 
most gracious Sovereign.” History of the RebeUbm^hd9. 
vol. ii. p. 17. folio. This was principally the work of the 
lecturers; men chosen by the Parliament from the most 
violent and audacious of the Nonconformist preachers, 
and forced upon the established Clergy; who wire 
compelled to surrender their pulpits to them, in viola¬ 
tion of their legal and undoubted rights, by a seines of 
the most vexatious and harassing proceedings. a Jf 
any grave and learned minister refused to admit into 
his church a lecturer recommended by them, (and 1 am 
confident there was not, from the beginning of this- 
Parliament, one orthodox or learned man feooflnmcMled 
by them to any church in England,) he was pres e ntl y 
required to attend upon the committee, and not dis¬ 
charged till the Houses met again; and then likomkmjftt 
he escaped commitment, continued, to his intolerable 
loss and trouble: few men having the patience to endure 
that oppression, against which they knew not whither 
to appeal; and therefore in the end submitted to what 
they could not resist; and so all pulpits were supplied 
with their seditious and schismatical preachers.” Uni. 
b. 4 . voh 1. p. 233 . folio Edit. < * * *vr 

The miserable effects resulting from the laboufset 
these men cannot be more forcibly set forth, than by 
the following observations and narration of South. 
u How,” says he , €t came so many thousands to fight 
and die in the same rebellion ? Why they were deceived 
into it by those spiritual trumpeters, who followed them 
with continual alarms of damnation, if they did not 
venture life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly 
and devilishly those impostors called the cause of God. 
So that I myself have heard one say, (Colonel Ax tell,) 
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whose quarters have since hung about that city, where 
he first had been deceived; that he, with many more, 
went to that execrable war with such a controuling 
horror upon their spirits, from those sermons, (he 
particularly mentioned those of Brookes and Calamy,) 
that they verily believed that they should have been ac¬ 
cursed by God for ever, if they had not acted their part 
in that dismal tragedy, and heartily done the Devil’s 
work, being so effectually called and commanded to it 
in God’s name,” South, vol, i. Serna. XII. 

NOTE CXU. 

Additional testimony of the same kind may be pro¬ 
duced in abundance. Matthew Newcomen, in a ser¬ 
mon preached before the two Houses of Parliament 
and the Assembly of Divines, so early as July 1643, .when 
the Covenant had not yet been solemnly taken, though 
its principles had been universally acted upon, wherever 
the influence of the Parliament extended, breaks forth, 
into the following declamatory lamentation over the 
religious contentions, by which the kingdom was then 
harassed. “ O the bitter divisions and diglcutiations of 
Protestants amongst themselves in these bleeding times. 
For the divisions of Reuben there are great searchings of 
heart; for the divisions of Reuben there are great search¬ 
ings of hearts Holy Ridley afnd Hooper, though in the 
times of the peace and liberty of the Gospell, they could 
never agree about black and white, but had many 
wrathful bickerings, yet in time of persecution for the 
Gospel , they could, as their own expression is, agree in 
red; when God came to put them together in tears, 
and sufferings, and blood, they could forget all differ¬ 
ences of judgement then, and love, and live, wad die 
together as brethren. Doe these know what spirit they 
are of, that at such a time as this, when all the true¬ 
hearted Protestants in England are put in one cala¬ 
mitous, suffering, bleeding condition, are yet quarrel¬ 
ling about their own opinions, weakening the Protest¬ 
ant party by sub-divisions, which if united is scarce 
enough to withstand the common adversary?” And 
Baxter, in one of his tracts, written after he had more 
fully experienced the bitter consequences , of that un* 
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godly work, in which he himself had borne so con¬ 
spicuous a part, declares; “ I have had so great oppor¬ 
tunity in my time, to see the working of the mystery of 
iniquity against Christian love, and to see in what 
manner Christ’s house and kingdome is edified by divi¬ 
sions, that if 1 be ignorant after such sad experience, I 
must be utterly inexcusable, and of a seared conscience, 
and a heart that seemeth hardened to perdition. God 
knoweth how hardly sin is known in its secret root, till 
men have tasted the bitterness of the fruit. Therefore 
he hath permitted the two extreams to shew themselves 
openly to the world in the effects; and one must be 
noted, and hated, and avoided as well as the other. I 
thought once, that all that talk against schism and sects 
did but vent their malice against the best Christians, 
under those names: but since then I have seen what 
love-killing principles have done. J have long stood 
by, while churches have been divided and subdivided; 
one congregation of the division labouring to make the 
other contemptible and odious; and this called the 
preaching of truth , and the purer worshipping of God; 
I have seen this grow up to the height of Ranters in 
horrid blasphemies; and then of Quakers , in disdainful 
pride and surliness; and into the way of Seekers, that 
were to seek for a ministry, a church, a scripture, and 
consequently a Christ. I have many a time heard it 
break out into more horrid revilings of the best minis¬ 
try and godliest people, than ever I heard from the 
most malignant drunkard: 1 have lived to see it put to 
the question in that winch they called, the little Parlia¬ 
ment, whether all the ministers in the parishes of Eng¬ 
land should be put down at once. When love was first 
killed in their own breasts by these Same principles, 
which I here detect, I have seen how confidently the 
killing of the King, the rebellious demolishing of the 
government of the land, the killing of many thousands 
of their brethren, the turning and overturning of all 
kinds of rule, even that which they themselves set up, 
have been committed, and justified, and prophanely 
fathered upon God. These, with much more such fruits 
of love-killing principles and divisions, I have seen/* 
Baxter, Cure of Ch. Divisions , Preface. 
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NOTE CXLII. 

Bp. Burnet’s Exposition is in many respects a valu¬ 
able work; and, as a summary of the opinions held by 
disagreeing theologians on the several important doc¬ 
trines treated in the Articles, perhaps its place could 
not be readily supplied. But though it may be usefully 
and safely consulted as such, it can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered as a guide to the real sense of the Articles; and 
the student who expects to be directed by it in his 
search after the authorized doctrine of the Church of 
England, will sometimes lament that the studied impar¬ 
tiality of the author has tended rather to perplex than 
assist him in forming his judgment upon some very 
intricate questions. In this respect the title of the 
treatise has perhaps raised expectation, which its con¬ 
tents have disappointed; and this may have contributed 
to induce many excellent men to join in its condem¬ 
nation with those who have considered it favourable to 
an undue latitude of interpretation. Such was cer¬ 
tainly the light in which it was viewed by many of the 
cleigy on its first publication ; for the Lower House of 
Convocation laid a formal complaint against it, before 
their metropolitan and the other members of the Upper 
House; in which they gave it as their deliberate opi¬ 
nion, u that the said book tends to introduce such a 
latitude and diversity of opinions, as the Articles were 
framed to avoid.” See Btnckes's Prefatory Discourse, 

p. 6. 

It may perhaps be said, that at this time parties ran 
high in the Church as well as in the State; and that 
the minds of men were too much inflamed to be capable 
of forming a cindid and impartial judgment. Some 
allowances undoubtedly should be made for the influ¬ 
ence of angry feelings: but the complainants, it is to be 
oAnerved, did not rest in unsupported allegations. Dr. 
Bin ekes published a statement of some at least of the 
reasons by which they had been guided; and though an 
unnecessary warmth of expression may probably be ob¬ 
servable in his discourse, it cannot be denied that great 
severity of language was also employed on the other 
side, although no attempt was made fairly to meet bit 
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arguments. (See Remarks on the Examination of the 
Exposition of the second Article of our Church by Gilbert , 
Ld. Bp. of Sarum , p. 2—7-) Without however itn^ 
peaching the integrity, or depreciating the ability of 
either party, we may now try the cause by its own me** 
rite; and it will perhaps be allowed, that such a latitude 
as the author of the Exposition seems in nis Introduc¬ 
tion willing to admit, would materially lessen the in¬ 
tended good effect of subscription. The Articles were 
drawn up “ for the avoiding of diversities of opinion 
and for the stablishing of consent touching true ifcfi* 
gion.” And still farther to secure this object. King 
Charles I. in his declaration prefixed to them, A. D. 
1628, expressly forbade any man “ to put his own sense 
or comment to be the meaning” of that article, which 
was then particularly the subject of controversy; and 
directed that it should be taken in the literal and 
grammatical sense. And Bp. Burnet appears to allow, 
that this rule was also to be applied to all the Articles 
generally. (See his Introduction to the Exposition.) It 
appears then, that the composers of the Articles des^pitd 
them to convey some definite meaning; as otherwidb 
they never could have prevented “ diversities of opi¬ 
nions it was also evidently the intent of the declare* 
tion, that some one interpretation should be universally 
adopted; for “ the avoiding diversities” is still the ob¬ 
jection in view; for this purpose it is strictly en¬ 
joined, that thereafter no man should “ put his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning of the article.” 
The conduct therefore of the Church is intelligible and 
consistent. To prevent diversities of opinions, she draw* 
up a formulary of faith, which she requires all her mi¬ 
nisters to subscribe; and finding thaft this formulary 
itself has been differently understood, she still farther 
enforces uniformity by binding all who subscribe to 
her Articles, not to put their own comments upon them* 
but to take them in the literal and grammatical sense* 
But the learned Prelate has hazarded the removal of all 
the defences against diversities Of opinion which the 
Church had raised. For lie lays down this as a rule of 
interpretation; that, because every subscriber is directed' 
to take the Articles in their literal and grammatical 
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sense, therefore, a when an article is conceived in such 
general words, that it can admit of different literal and 
grammatical senses, even when the senses given are 
plainly contrary one to another, yet both may subscribe 
the article with a good conscience, and without equivo¬ 
cation.” (See Introduction to the Exposition,) Such a 
canon, were it once admitted, would render the subscrip¬ 
tion of the clergy nugatory, as far as it was intended 
to establish “ consent among them touching true re¬ 
ligion.” The skill of every subscriber might then be 
lawfully exercised, to discover what new sense the words 
of any article could be made to bear; and the effect 
would be, that every man would put his own sense or 
comment to be the meaning of the article. The author 
of the Exposition has shewn us, that very different 
meanings may, by an exertion of ingenuity, be attached 
to the same words; and it is notorious, that language 
can scarcely be framed, which may not be liable to the 
same process. But it may be asked, if the words of 
some articles will bear different senses, each of which 
may be made to appear literal and grammatical, how 
are we to select, out of this variety, that one sense, 
which they were meant to convey? This has been so 
well answered by Dr. Binckes, that I cannot do better 
than adopt his words. “ The Articles, no doubt, as well 
as other compositions, notwithstanding all the care that 
hath been taken about them, might be liable to many 
different interpretations, since even the Scriptures them¬ 
selves are so: but that which makes it not very easie 
for a diligent enquirer to be at any great loss as to the 
true sense of our Articles, is our having so many stand¬ 
ing expositors and interpreters of them, provided by 
the Church itself; all which do speak its sense, and are 
of the same authority as the very Articles themselves. 
If any thing in the Articles may seem to carry a double 
meaning, or may be said to be obscure, we have the 
Homilies, the Liturgy, the Rubrick, the Canons; yre 
have the uninterrupted practice of the Church, and the 
writings of the many learned divines our Church hath 
been blessed with for sevenscore years and upwards, by 
way of sure conveyance of what may be called tradition. 
AU these helps we have whereby to be ascertained of 
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the true import of the Articles, insomuch sis to make it 
hard for any one to plead ignorance in any thing mate¬ 
rial; so effectually hath the Church provided against 
diversity of opinions in those who are admitted to the 
ministry, and are qualified thereto, by subscribing to 
the Articles; there being nothing more plain, than that 
the design of the Church in framing the Articles, and 
suiting them to her known established doctrines, was, 
that all her children should agree in such necessary 
points of religion, as she hath thought fit to put toge¬ 
ther for the more easie information and instruction of 
all suoh as pretend to be of her communion/ 1 Pre- 
fatory Discourse to an Examination of a late Book en¬ 
titled, € An Exposition,' Ac. p. 13. Lond. 4to. 1702. 

Such then being the case, it surely becomes all who 
declare that they willingly and ex ammo subscribe to 
articles, upon which they know that they are not to put 
their own sense, first to enquire diligently what is the 
sense in which the Church understands them; for in that 
sense, and in no other, does she expect them to “ ac¬ 
knowledge all and every article to be agreeable to the 
Word of Godand thus it is that she intends to avoid 
diversities of opinions, and to establish consent touching 
true religion. To suppose otherwise and that the 
Church designed to “ encourage persons of very differ¬ 
ent persuasions, and opposite constitutions, to subscribe 
to the same Articles, under colour of the words admit¬ 
ting different grammatical senses, would not redound 
very much to its credit, if Bp. Taylor m his Doctor 
Dubitantium be in the right t where, speaking of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of subscribing with this sort 
of reserve, he has this expression; “This fo the last 
remedy, bat the worst: it hath in it something of craft, 
but very little of ingenuity; and if it can serve the ends 
of peace, or of external charity, it cannot serve the ends 
of truth, holiness, and Christian simplicity. 11 Doctor 
Dub. 1 . iv. c. 4. v. 23. §. 1 , 2, 3. “To talk of what the 
words will bear, may do well enough in pleadings upon 
deeds and covenants in common law; but Where religion 
is concerned, men are supposed to proceed according to 
equity and with sincerity-; when the sense of the Church 
-is any way so made known to us, as that we cannot well 
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be tgftbrfctt of it, without shotting our eyes so dbse a* 
to Amount tb ati affected blindness, we are not to pre¬ 
tend to put constructions of our own upon tbe decisions 
of the Church, under colour of some grammatical sense 
the Words may with some force be made to bear; 
though where We have no such way of coming to the 
right Sense of an article, and the Church by its si- 
lettOe may seem tb leave men to their own thoughts $ 
ftfeteUo doubt all men are at liberty, the Church not 
httffng thought it needful to provide against diversities 
d#opinionsfu things of less moment, determining only 
tfc# more essential necessary doctrines in religion; but 
what does appear to be determined by the Church in 
her Articles, that we ought to assent to and agree with 
Her in, or not subscribe/" Prof. Disc, ut sup. p. 29. 

NOTE CXLHI. 

By a special commission Under the Great Seal, ten 
bishops and twenty divines were empowered to meet, 
and prepare such alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Canons, as might be fit to lay before the 
Convocation: and it appears, that they did not limit 
their views to a revision of the language of the Li¬ 
turgy ; but that they proposed either entirely to lay 
aside thoSe ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, with 
which the Nonconformists had refused to comply, or to 
dispense with their use where scruples were alleged 
against it. Persons were to be allowed to receive tbe 
sacrament without kneeling, though that was to be 
still “ the received and favoured posture/" Burners own 
Times, vol. ii. p. 32. Ih baptism, it was probably ln^ 
tended to concede the same liberty, respecting the sign 
of the cross, and the use of sponsors: and the chanting 
in cathedrals was to have been discontinued, as well a* 
the Use of the surplice. Such at least were tbe altera¬ 
tions generally supposed to have been in contemplation. 
(See the different accounts given of the proceedings of 
the commisioners — Calamy's Life of Baxter, voL i. 
cap. 17.) And it is known that Bp. Burnet, who bad 
great influence among the commissioners, was favour¬ 
able to them. (See Burnet's own Times, vol. ii. p* 
636.) It was part of his plan also tb have removed 
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ti»e obligation of subscribing to the Af tides; l e l fc g 
them still continue the standard of doctrine* but up¬ 
holding this standard by censuring those who deserted 
it, instead of requiring subscription as a previous quali¬ 
fication for the ministry. ( Burnet , ut supra, vol. it* 
p. 634.) If however it is better to prevent an evil, than 
to remedy it; if consent touching true religion, and the 
concord and unity consequent upon it, are more likdy 
to be secured by allowing those only to teach in the 
Church, who will conform to one known system of doc¬ 
trines, than by inflicting punishment on those, who in* 
culcate contrary tenets; it will be acknowledged, that 
the Bishop’s scheme was little calculated to be of real 
service to the cause of peace or truth. 

It does not however appear that this plan * was ever 
entirely matured: some even of those divines who were 
named upon the commission, soon discontinued their 
attendance, declaring themselves dissatisfied with the 
proceedings. They said that the altering the cu*» 
toms and constitution of our Church to gratify a 
peevish and obstinate party, was like to have no other 
effect on them, but to make them more insolent; as if 
the Church, by offering these alterations, seemed to 
confess, that she had been hitherto in the wrong. They 
thought that this attempt would divide us among our¬ 
selves, and make our people lose their esteem for the 
Liturgy, if it appeared that it wanted correction.” ifctr- 
net's own Times , yol. ii. p. 31. It is probable that 
some of these divines, had they been their own his¬ 
torians, would have stated their reasons for disliking 
the comprehension somewhat more forcibly; but at aU 
events, the notorious fact that these proceedings were - 
disagreeable to a large proportion of toe clergy, should 
have induced the projectors to pause before they urged 
on a scheme, whieh they knew to be distasteful to the 


* It should be mentioned, that the idea of a comprehension did not 
originate with Bp. Burnet, or the divines who thought and acted with 
him; it was first proposed by Abp. Sancroft: but by his plan it was in¬ 
tended to provide effectually for the entire preservation of the doctrine , go¬ 
vernment, and t vorship of the Church; and could his object have ben 
thus attained, every true friend of religion would have been zealous in 
it* pursuit. See Bp. IVak/t Speech at Sathevereltt Trial* 
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members of the Chutch, though they were by no meant 
certain that it would satisfy its opponents. It surely 
Could be no safe or expedient measure of union, which 
created jealousies and divisions within the Church, but 
did not ensure peace without. Had some portion of 
the moderate ana conciliatory feelings, which the advo¬ 
cates for a comprehension maintained in their dealings 
with the dissenters, been bestowed upon those of their 
own brethren, who could not conscientiously give their 
assent to these proposed concessions, the Church would 
have been preserved from the evils of internal discord ; 
and they would have escaped thd mortification of wit¬ 
nessing the failure of their design. 

Burnet himself confesses, that the opposition it ex¬ 
cited was too considerable to be overcome. “ It soon 
became very visible, that we were not in a temper c6oi 
and calm enough to encourage the further prosecution 
of such a design.” Own Times , vol. ii. p. 33. And 
another writer, who lies under less suspicion of leaning 
to either party, draws a melancholy picture of the dis¬ 
sensions which it occasioned. “ No misfortune so sen¬ 
sibly afflicted the Church, as this dissension between 
the clergy. For hitherto our clergy had lived with 
great concord among themselves, npt to be divided by 
any arts of their adversaries. For in the late times, 
under their most afflicted condition, when they were 
turned out of, or sequestered from, their livings 5 by 
reason of their good correspondence with one another, 
they bore their afflictions the more easily. And after¬ 
wards, when their condition was bettered, no envy, 
which is wont to dissolve the friendship of others, was 
able to interrupt their amity. But now, when all of 
them, perhaps, in their several ways, were desirous to 
promote the good of the Church, they unfortunately 
accused each other for carrying on designs for its ruin.” 
Nichols, Defence of the Church of England, Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 123. It is however to be observed, that, while 
these unhappy differences of opinion prevailed among 
the clergy, as to the propriety or expediency of these 
proposed alterations, as respected the interests of the 
Church; the conduct of the dissenters was not such, as 
to encourage an expectation, that they would have been 4 
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conciliated by them. “The Nonconformiste,” affft 
Nichols, “ by no public or private writing that ! know, 
of, shewed any propension to an union, or signified 
what alterations in the ecclesiastical constitution would 
satishe them, so as to come into the Church •” Defence 
qf Church qf England, Introduction, p. 141. It is never- 
theless plain enough, from the observations of Calawy 
in his Life of Baxter, published not long after, Alt 
they would not have consented to any thing short of 9ft 
allowance of presbyterian orders, as giving a validtitls 
to the exercise of the ministry in our Churchy 
lift qf Baxter, vol. i. p. 448, and note. 2d Edition.)- . 

NOTE CXLIV. ' • ' 

The controversy respecting occasional conform^ 
was continued at intervals during nine years; from 
A. D. 1702, when a bill to prevent it was first brought, 
into Parliament; until the end of the year 1711, when* 
the practice was at last restrained by a law. The rea¬ 
soning urged on both sides, in the debates on the dtfW 
ferent bills which were successively introduced into the 
two houses of Parliament during this period, may be 
found briefly stated in Burnet’s History of his ow* 
Times, voL ii.; and more at length by Calamy, in his 
Life of Baxter, vol. i. ch. 19. The practice itself wa$. 
defended by some of the more violent Dissenters; who. 
even applied to the conduct of our Saviour and hjs> 
Apostles in its support j and asserted, that the princ*^ 
pies of the occasional conformists were truly Christian, 
and Catholic. (See Calamy’s Baxter , vol. 1 . p. 650.) 
They took advantage also of the observations which, 
had fallen from some of the adversaries of the bills in* 
the House of Lords; and suggested, as they had doa% 
that occasional conformity would be an advantage to 
the Church, and would weaken the Dissenters. But it 
was so evident, that, had the Dissenters really expected -- 
this to be the result, they would never have thought them-t 
selves aggrieved by an act for its prevention; that such; 
remarks could have had little weight with men of any** 1 
reflection. Occasional conformity seemed indeed so<^ 
plainly indefensible, upon any ground, on which the£ ’ 
Nonconformists had hitherto attempted to justify their/ 
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separation; that the wiser and more moderate of their 
party spoke in very cautious and qualified terms upou 
the subject. “ It is not indeed to be thought/’ said 
one of their writers, “ that the judgment and practice 
of sueh men (the occasional conformists) can be 
throughout approved by our reverend fathers and hre* 
thren of the Established Church: as neither can we 
pretend it to be so universally by ourselves. But we 
are remote from any, the least suspicion, that persons 
of so excellent worth and Christian temper, as now 
preside over the Established Church, can suffer them** 
selves to judge or censure men of this sentiment, as 
being, for this single reason, men of hypocritical and 
insincere minds; but that they will rather think it pos- 
sible their understandings may be imposed upon, so m 
this may be the judgment, in the whole, of a sincere 
though misinformed conscience.” See Mr. Howe's Lst* 
ter, Calamy's Lij'e of Baxter , vol. i. p. 580. It could 
not however be concealed, that, although the more 
rigid separatists were probably influenced by conscien¬ 
tious motives, they who conformed occasionally were 
for tbe most part actuated by views of interest or am¬ 
bition ; and however they attempted to disguise their 
real object, by professions of enlarged and liberal views, 
and a desire not to confine their communion to any 
one sect or party of Christians, but to have an universal 
and comprehensive charity towards all that belong t& 
that mystical body, (see Moderation a Virtue^ by 
James Owen, as cited by Calamy , Life qf Baxter, vol. i. 
p. 650.) it was evident, that a desire to share in political 
power led to the practice, and that it was, what the 
author above referred to would willingly have disclaimed, 
“ a crafty invention to get into place.” 

The observations of Calamy on the passing of the 
bill will set the real cause of the dissatisfaction with 
which they viewed its provisions in too clear a light to 
be mistaken. “ Thus after fifty years exclusion from 
the public churches, by the act of uniformity, during 
the one half of which they were exposed to great ri¬ 
gours and severities, though during the other half they 
have had more liberty, are the poor Dissenters excluded 
the service of the State . So far are we from any hopes 
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of a coalition, which has been so often talked of, that 
nothing will do but an entire submission. Consciences 
truly scrupulous may indeed still have tlieir liberty : but 
they that would be capable of any places of profit or trust , 
must quit the meetings after March 25, 1712/’ Ca¬ 
lami/’* Ltfe of Baxter , vol. i. p. 725. 

NOTE CXLV. 

Whatever might have been the intention of the 
learned Prelate (Burnet) himself, the language, which 
he tells us that he ventured to use in opposition to the 
bill, was certainly capable of this construction. It 
was language, which might be appealed to for the de¬ 
fence of any latitude of practice, with respect to church- 
communion, in which the waywardness of a roan might 
incline him to indulge. The speaker should have been 
aware, that the case of an occasional conformist in this 
country was not analogous to that of a member of the 
Church of England attending the worship of a Pro¬ 
testant church during his residence in a foreign nation. 
u I ventured to say, that a man might lawfully com¬ 
municate with a Church, that he thought had a worship 
and a doctrine uncorrupted, and yet communicate more 
frequently with a Church, that he thought more per¬ 
fect : I myself had communicated with the churches of 
Geneva and Holland; and yet at b the same time com¬ 
municated with the Church of England: so, though 
the Dissenters were in a mistake, as to their opinion, 
which was the more perfect Church, yet allowing them 
a toleration in that error, this practice might be justi¬ 
fied.” Burnet's own Times , vol. ii. p. 364. See also 
the arguments used by the managers for the lords, at 
the Conference of the two Houses respecting the bill* 


h It is presumed that by these words, “ at the same time,*’ Ac. the 
bishop only meant that he continued a member of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and as such in communion with it. For if be designed to say t 
that, when in Holland or Geneva he had the same opportunities of at- 
tending the public service of his own Church, as when in England} and 
yet occasionally left it to communicate with the churches of thcae coun¬ 
tries ; his case certainly bears a nearer analogy than was at first imagined 
to that of those persons, whose conduct the best men of thdr own party 
scarcely ventured to justify. 
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(Calami'* Baxter, voL i. p. 630, 632, 633.) Ia a 
postscript addressed tp occasional separatists, in “ Dau-» 
beny’s Guide to the Church/’ the reader wiH find some 
observations, which will give him a much clearer idea 
of his duty, as a member of our own excellent Church, 
than can be drawn from the language above quoted. 

NOTE CXLVI. 

Bp Hoadley, in his “ Preservative against the Prin¬ 
ciples and Practices of the Non-Jurors/’ published 
A. D. 1716, laid down the following positions, as“ the 
first principles of all truth and Christianity in its first 
simplicity.” That “ every man may find it in his own 
conduct to be true, that his title to God’s favour can¬ 
not depend upon his actual being or continuing in any 
particular method; but upon his real sincerity in the 
conduct of bis conscience.” That “ the favour of God 
follows sincerity, considered as such; and consequently 
equally follows every equal degree of sincerity.” That 
“ when men are secure of their integrity before God, 
and of their sincere disposition to search after his will, 
and to receive the truth, in the love of truth? whenso¬ 
ever and from whomsoever it is offered, this will lead 
them (as it ought all of us) not to be afraid of the ter¬ 
rors of men, or the vainwords of,regular andunmterrupted 
successions; authoritative benediction s, excomvmmcatkms , 
or absolutions; nullity or validity of God 9 * ordi n an ce* to 
the people, upon account of niceties and trifles; or any 
other the like dreams 

It was maintained by his acute opponent, that by 
the latter position thus much must be implied: “ Be 
not afraid of the terrors of men, who would persuade 
you of the danger of being in this or that communion, 
and fright you into particular ways of worshipping God; 
who would make you believe such sacraments and such 
clergy are necessary to recommend you to his favour; 
these we may contemn,, if we are but secure of our in¬ 
tegrity.” And when taken in connection with the two 
former positions, (and in the Bishop’s tract they form a 
connected scries of argument; the several propositions 
being only disjoined from each other by the instance? 
which he has selected to illustrate each as he proceeds,) 
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Mr. Law considers himself justified in asserting, that 
“ he has not wrested his Lordship’s meaning by saying, 
that, according to these notions, if a man be not an hy¬ 
pocrite, it matters not what religion he is of. Not only 
sincere Quakers, Ranters, Muggletonians, and Fifth 
Monarchy Men, are as much in the favour of God as 
any of the Apostles; but likewise sincere Jews, Turks, 
and Deists, are upon as good a bottom, and as secure of 
the favour of God, as the sincerest Christian. For 
your Lordship saith, it is sincerity, as such, that pro¬ 
cures the favour of God. If it be sincerity, as such, 
then it is sincerity independent and exclusive of any 
particular way of worship: and if the favour of God 
equally follow every equal degree of sincerity, then it is 
impossible there should be any difference, either as to 
merit or happiness, between a sincere martyr and a 
sincere persecutor; and he that burns the Christian, if 
he be but in earnest, has the same title to a reward for 
it, as he that is burnt for believing in Christ.” Law's 
first Letter to Bp. Hoadley . 

To follow Mr. Law through his whole examination 
of these and other positions laid down by his oppo¬ 
nent, would be here unnecessary ; for the three letters, 
in which it is contained, are by no means difficult of 
access. Besides, the argument itself would suffer from 
compression ; and it would be alike unjust to the learn¬ 
ed writer, and to the cause he was advocating, not to 
leave him to maintain it in his own w r ords. A careful 
perusal and comparison of these letters with the publi¬ 
cations they were designed to answer, will be a useful 
exercise for the theological student. Bp. Hoadley’s 
works are printed in three large folio volumes: the 
first of these contains the u Preservative and the se¬ 
cond, all his tracts relative to “ the Bangorian Contro¬ 
versy.” The letters of Law were republished in “ The 
Scholar Armed;” a collection of tracts, which should 
be found in the library of every Clergyman. 

NOTE CXLV11. 

The petition expresses, that the petitioners (i appre¬ 
hend subscription to be a great hindrance to the spread¬ 
ing of Christ’s true religion : as it tends to preclude, at 
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least to discourage, further enquiry into the true sense 
of Scripture, to divide communions, and cause mutual 
dislike between fellow Protestants.” They declare 
their opinion, “that it tends (and the evil daily in¬ 
creases) unhappily to divide the clergy of the Establish* 
ment themselves, subjecting one part thereof, who as¬ 
sert but their Protestant privilege to question every 
bmpan doctrine, and bring it to the test of Scripture, 
to be reviled, as well from the pulpit as the press, by 
another part, who seem to judge the Articles they have 
subscribed to be of equal authority with the holy Scrip¬ 
ture itself.” (See a Copy of the Petition, Gent . Mag . 
Feb. 177?*) In the debates in Parliament, among other 
arguments in favour of the petition, this was urged; 
“ that a happy opportunity was now offered of opening 
such a door for the Dissenters, as it was probable that 
most of them would enter in at, and thereby be received 
in the bosom of the Established Church: that instead 
of weakening it, this would be a means of giving it such 
a firmness of strength, as nothing could shake; and 
that the Church of England could never be in any dan¬ 
ger, while the hierarchy and bishops existed.” On the 
contrary, it was insisted, by the most moderate of the 
opponents of the petition, “ that it was necessary that 
those, who were appointed to be the public teachers and 
instructors of the people, should be bound by some cer¬ 
tain principles, from which they were not to deviate: 
that to prevent the disorder and confusion incident to 
so great a number, it was also necessary, that some 
public symbol should be established, to which they 
should all assent, as a mark of tneir conformity and 
union; that a simple assent to the Scriptures would 
in this case be of no signification; as eveiy day’s expe¬ 
rience shewed, that no two would agree in their general 
construction of them; and that it was too well known, 
that the greatest absurdities, and even blasphemies, bad 
at different times been attempted to have been sup¬ 
ported or defended upon their 'authority. It was also 
said, that so far as subscription related to the clergy, 
wbp.were those,principally concerned, it would not be 
considered that they suffered any injustice, as they were 
under no necessity of accepting benefices contrary to 
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their consciences; and if their scruples arose afterward* 
they had it always in their power to quit them ; and 
that every man now, according to the prayer of the pe¬ 
tition, was at liberty to interpret the Scriptures for his 
own private use; but that his being authorized to do 
so for others, contrary to their inclination, was a matter 
of a very different nature.” Many also opposed the pe¬ 
tition, “ because they would not give any opportunity 
of increasing our civil dissensions by lighting up the 
more dangerous flames of religious controversy.” Votes 
for bringing up the petition, 71; against it, 217- Ma¬ 
jority against the petition 146. (See Annual Register , 
1772.) A collection of various papers, published at the 
time, on both sides of the question, may be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1772 aud 1773. 

Dr. Worthington, in his “ Irenicum, or the Import¬ 
ance of Unity,” London, 1775, has some remarks, 
which seem to bear reference to this project. “ Con¬ 
scious however of the necessity of some band of union, 
at least in appearance, subscription to the Scriptures 
alone is proposed, as what would answer all the intents 
and purposes of subscription c whatsoever. Whereas it 
would really answer no other end, than that of an unli¬ 
mited latitude, which alone is aimed at; so contrary to 
all union, and all the purposes of it. For the experi¬ 
ence of all ages may teach us, that the Scriptures alone, 
though all things necessary and sufficient to salvation 
are plainly taught in them, yet are not a sufficient pre¬ 
servative to themselves from being misunderstood, and 
wrested by those that are unlearned and unstable, unto 
their own destruction. This is what Scripture itself 
informs us of. It is therefore the highest absurdity to 
think, that a vague subscription to these same Scrip¬ 
tures should be an effectual preservative against all 
those false doctrines, which have, age after age, been 
grafted upon them; and should alone prove an ade¬ 
quate means of uniting us in the same judgment, con¬ 
cerning the great truths contained in them. Hence 

e It appears, from contemporary records, that this formed part of the 
design of those who favoured the petition. Sec Gentleman 9 s Magaxime. 
177a. p. 41*2. 
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the wisdom of thg Church hath, in aH ages, found it 
expedient &nd necessary to guard and ferice about 
them, with more explicit declarations of such doctrines, 
as she perceived were in danger of being perverted from 
theft first and primitive sense; especially if they were 
tome of the most fundamental ones, that were struck 
at; and by all the prndent means in her power, to be 
watchful over the sacted trust committed to her; and 
to keep the Word of God from being corrupted and de~ 
teilfuUy dealt icith. But supposing subscription to the 
Scriptures alone were to take place—supposing no 
other test were required, than a declaration, that a mad 
was ‘ a Christian and a Protestant; and that as such, 
he received the revelation of the will of Gdd contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as 
the rule of his faith and practice;’ would all stand to 
this test? would this give universal satisfaction? fif 
considerable body of Protestant Dissenters soon entered 
a caveat against this test; and pfayed to Parliament, 
that the petition for this request might not be granted; 
alleging, among several other reasons, that * a very 
great number of Protestant Dissenters, ministers and 
others, would be dissatisfied, if the intended alteration 
were to take place/ And with regard to those that 
would be satisfied for the present, are they quite sure 
that all would continue long ih the salme mind ? that 
some farther alteration in the mode of subscription 
would not be wanted ? whether some would not be for 
refining upon it? and for making some reserves, some 
exceptions, and explanations of the sense, in which 
they subscribed, or declared ? They now propose to 
subscribe in a certain form of words, to be observed by 
all: possibly some may be found, who will not sub¬ 
scribe in any words but their own. Dr. Hartley disap¬ 
proved of subscribing to the Scriptures at all. * It 
seems needless, or ensnaring,’ says he, * to subscribe 
even to the Scriptures themselves. If to any particular 
canon, or copy, &c. ensnaring; because of the real 
doubts in those things. If not, it is quite superfluous, 
from the latitude allowed.’ And I am really so far of 
his mind, that if we are to have no other subscription, 
than such a one to the Scriptures, that may as well be 
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let alone; and we may even be without any subscrip¬ 
tion at all.” Worthington*s Irenicum, p. 137'. 

NOTE CXLVI1I. 

Grotius lias himself recorded his own sentiments 
upon this subject. u Pacem amavi semper amoque, et 
ad earn labores meos qua publicos, qua privatos dingo, 
ut earn obtineamus primum inter imperia Christum 
profitentia, deinde in Ecclesia quam unam Christus esse 
voluit: pacem autem intelligo illaesa ilia veritate, quam 
nobis sacra Scriptura et perpetua traditio consignant. 
Cum vero pax, etiamsi facta esset, servari non posset 
sine certo regiminis ordine, amo et ordinem eum quern 
longa saeculorum veterurn experientia probavit. Haec 
qui amant fieri non potest, quin in odia incurrant eorum 
qui bellis ac dissidiis frui volunt, qualium nimis ferax 
est htec aetas. Tales pacis hostes in me et pacis stu- 
dium insurrecturos satis praevidi ac facile patior, solor- 
que me conscientia honestissimi propositi, cui promo- 
vendo ea attuli, quae mihi pro ingenii ac lectionis mihi 
concessae modo optima, habitaet temporum quibus vivi- 
mus aliqua ratione, videbantur. Disciplinam vero morum 
adeo non defugio ut modo pax coeat, nulla futura sit 
tarn severa, cui non libenter me meosque sim subjec- 
turus.” Animadversiones in Animad. Riveli, sub Jinem; 
Grotii Opera , vol. iii. p. 650. Edit. London. 
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NOTE CXLIX. 

ThE salvability of the heathen is discussed with much 
judgment and moderation by Plaifere, in a short appen¬ 
dix to his “ Appeal to the Gospel for the true Doctrine 
of Divine Predestination ” The subject is one in which 
every humane and charitable person will feel deeply in¬ 
terested; and such readers, even if they be not entirely 
satisfied with the author’s reasonings, will at least (as 
the editors of the tracts observe) “ wish them to be well 
grounded, if they be not.” 

The following observations, with which he opens his 
argument, are well fitted to incline the reader in its fa¬ 
vour. “ If we make a research into what all religion 
is founded upon, it will appear principally the belief of 
the Divine goodness; without this, men could not think 
the Supreme Being to be of such condescension as to 
take notice of them and their actions; much less with¬ 
out a persuasion of it, would any be induced to credit 
his having revealed himself to them, or reconciled him¬ 
self to us by the incarnation and sufferings of his Son. 
Whatsoever therefore weakens the belief of this, must 
lessen the reasonableness and credibility of religion. 
But that God should not only have given greater light, 
and better means of attaining blessedness, to the visible 
Church, but also have wholly excluded the bulk of man¬ 
kind, who never had opportunity of coming within the 
pale of it, from a possibility of salvation, seems no way 
reconcileable with it. For if to have raised out of the 
Womb of faultless unoffending nothing infinite myriads 
of meb, into a condition from which unthinking they 
should unavoidably drop into eternal unutterable sor- 
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rows, be consistent with goodness; contradictions nay 
be true, and all rational deductions but a dream. It 
therefore seems' necessary to conclude, from the benig¬ 
nity of the divine nature, that he would give, to all 
those whom his just severity had brought under the 
disadvantageous effects of their progenitors* disobedi¬ 
ence, a possibility at least of avoiding the more mi¬ 
serable consequences, and of bettering their condition.” 
If the passages which the author brings forward from 
Scripture be not considered as sufficiently explicit to 

t rustify our full assent to his conclusions, they will at 
east prevent our determining peremptorily agaftfet 
them. It is not however to be imagined, nor would 
this author have encouraged such an idea, that, under 
any circumstances, the same degree of bliss can be at¬ 
tainable by the ignorant heathen, as by the faithful and 
obedient Christian. If the involuntary disobedience of 
the former will be less severely punished ; we may sup¬ 
pose, that his untutored obedience will be also less 
richly rewarded. And this consideration alone should 
urge us to impart the light of Christianity to a!ll Who 
sit in darkness; though, at the same time, we may Che¬ 
rish a hope, that as “ they who have sinned Without 
law, shall be judged without the law;” so for them 
also, who have lived to the best of their power, accord¬ 
ing to the law of God written in the hearts of all meq, 
a blessing is reserved. At the same time, they, who, 
dwelling among the heathen, have not even contributed, 
by the bright influence of a Christian example, to turn 
the hearts of the Gentiles to the obedience of the faith. 


will do well to consider the following remarks,, with 

which the learned author closes his subject. They are 

perhaps applicable to too many of our countrymen, and 

may awaken them to a profitable, though a painful 

sense of opportunities neglected, and 

“ As to the too great part of the world. 

the publication of the Gospel, hath not beeh 

their case is most hazardous, who have 

nities of knowing the doctrine of Christ, but «RSk& 

use of them, or have not believed it when 

them.* And the question about the salvs^ra0HMTpHH 

cular persons in such circumstances aumotlieresolved, 
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vtiftmut we hud an exact knowledge of their neglect, or 
unbelief; but a general answer is very obvious. A neg¬ 
lect in acquiring a knowledge of the Christian faith is 
faulty or excusable, according as men had or wanted 
motives to think it reasonable or necessary; and the 
Hame bf all unbelief is aggravated or extenuated pro- 
portionably, as the credibility of the teacher, or the 
arguments used by him, were more or less sufficient 
tod fit to have convinced the hearers, if they had 
judged impartially. But perhaps it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to give a moral demonstration, that a far greater 
proportion of them than nine parts out of ten have 
scarce heard of the Christian profession, Or at most 
have but a very imperfect notion of it, and of the 

S ounds on which it is founded. An huge part of man- 
nd very long had, or still have, little or no intercourse 
with Christians; corruption and ignorance long over¬ 
spread the face of religion, vile opinions prevailed, and 
wicked practices were indulged in the Church; and 
some or all of them are still lamentably prevalent in a 
great part of her, which must needs divert many from 
embracing the faith; and give them strong prejudices 
against it: and consequently their infidelity is rather 
chargeable on Christians, so miserably recommending 
their religion. Again at this day Christian princes and 
states are deplorably wanting in taking proper measures 
for the instruction, even of their own vassals and sub* 
jects; and Christians of all ranks, not only express no 
concern for the conversion of neighbouring heathen, 
but render tbeir religion odious to them by their cru¬ 
elty, avarice, lust, or perfidiousness. And whete such 
attempts have been made for propagating our religion, 
it hath frequently been by such, who having departed 
from the simplicity and purity of the Gospel, have con¬ 
founded it with fables, and debased it with the alloyfe of 
error and superstition. All which considered, the hea¬ 
then who are nearest to, and have most conversation 
with us, may be looked upon by God, as under equal 
disadvantages with those, who never heard the natUe of 
Christ. And though there be an heavy guilt in their 
infidelity, it must devolve from the infidel on the 
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Christian.” PUttfere’s Appeal to the Gospel, &c.—€W- 
lection of Tracts. Cambridge. 1719. 

NOTE CL. 

The opinions held by many in the primitive Church 
upon this subject may be found detailed at consider¬ 
able length by Mosheim, De Rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinum, siec. ii. s. 38. See also the Fragments 
of Papias, published in Routh’s Reliquise Sacra, vol. L 
and the Annotations of the learned Editor. Many cu- ' 
rious and valuable observations bn the opinions of the 1 
Chiliasts may also be found interspersed among the * 
letters of Joseph Mede. Works, b. 4. J) i1; 

note cli. 

Of these may be mentioned particularly the Fifth 
Monarchy Men;—“ a set,” says Mosheim, u of wrong¬ 
headed and turbulent enthusiasts, who expected Christ^ 
sudden appearance upon earth, to establish a new king^- 1 * 
dom ; and, acting in consequence of this illusion, aimed’ 
at the subversion of all human government, and were * 
for turning ail things into the most deplorable confti-*^ 
sion.” Mosheim 9 s Eccles . Hist. cent. 1% sect. 2 . part 2 
chap. 2 . s. 22 . The tumultsand commotions which*- 
were excited by the Anabaptists in Germany, A. D.^ 
1521, under their leaders Munzer and his associates ^** 4 
may be traced in great measure to the same delusion**^ 
“ They declared war against all laws, governments, 
magistrates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext^*** 
that Christ was now to take the reins of civil ana ecdc**^i 
siastical government into his own hands.” MoshemL**} 
cent. 16. s, 3. part. 2. chap. 3. s. 4. 

NOTE CLU. ^ 

The expression in the original, xaxtlwc te7 
is not rendered by our translators with its full force, 

“ them also must I bring.” This is one of those pas- *** 
sages in which the simple verb is used with the force of 
the compound, “ xaxelva ps S«i ayotytiv, hoc est, 
yilv, congregate , uti Theophyl. interpretatur, qu&m etfw 
plicationem juvat , quod cap. xi. 52. dicitur: vel 
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•yaw* adducere , nimirum ad Eeciesiae ovile.” Glasm 
Phtuol. Sac. lib. iii. tract 3. can. 1. 

NOTE CLIII. 

“If we would obtain any thing at God’s hand, we 
must not only ask it, but seek for it. He that having 
prayed, sits still without adding his endeavour, shall 
not receive the thing he prayeth for: for he must not 
onely orare, but laborare; pro quibus enim orandum, pro 
Us laborandum est; to this end the Apostle would have 
us to pull up our faint hands and weak knees; Heb. xii. 
And where we have asked grace, we must be carefull 
that we ourselves be not wanting unto grace, as well as 
we were carefull that grace should not be wanting unto 
us.” Bp. Andrews on Prayer , Serm. III. 

NOTE CLIV. 

The vanity of all such attempts cannot be more 
clearly shewn, than by a fair statement of what the 
Church must concede, if she would remove every occa¬ 
sion of offence, which different classes of Dissenters 
have taken against her. It will thus appear, that she 
may unchurch herself; but that such a suicidal weak¬ 
ness could not tend to unite those, who, after all she 
could surrender, would still have subjects for intermin¬ 
able dispute among themselves. Each of the principal 
sects, into which Protestant Dissenters are divided, 
differs at least as much from the rest, as they alt do 
from the Church. And her compliance with the scru-* 
pies of one class would but remove her farther from 
reconciliation with the others, than she now is, while 
firmly adhering to her own doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. The impossibility of any plan of comprehen¬ 
sion has been forcibly and truly represented upon this 

g round, by the author to whose examination of Bp. 

urnet's Exposition of the Articles I have already had 
occasion to refer. 

“ Whereas,” says he, “ we have Dissenters of several 
sorts} and they could never yet agree (nor is it likely 
they ever should agree) upon what terms or alterations, 
to be made in our forms of government and worship, 
they would all come in. To endeavour to please one. 
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and displease another, is only a sure way of bringing all 
things into confusion, and can never consist with the Apo¬ 
stle’s rule of having all things done decently and in order . 

“ Before we can come to the union desired, we must 
disclaim the very essentials of a Church; which consist 
in a power from Christ and his Apostles to preach the 
Gospel, and administer the sacraments, and give rules 
and directions for the carrying on the service of God; 
and leave every one to pray as he pleases, and worship 
as he pleases, and hear whom he pleases, and believe 
what he pleases; and thus break all the bonds of union 
and communion, with a prospect of uniting with we know 
not who. This is in effect to unchurch ourselves, with 
the hopes of having a few more than now we have to 
join with us in the offices of religion, which is the best 
term it will bear; for communion it cannot be called. 

(t To be able to join with our Protestant Dissenters, 
(taking only five or six of the chief sects amongst 
them,) before we can do it, we must lay aside several of 
our Articles; we must cancel our Canons, renounce our 
orders, or declare them needless, if not superstitious 
and popish; we must throw away our Common Prayer 
Book; quite alter the constitution of the government, 
so far as concerns the Lords Spiritual: we must per¬ 
fectly new-mould both Church and State: we must, to 
please the Anabaptists, be all baptised again; and to 
please the Quakers, renounce water baptism, and the 
use of all outward sacraments: we must deny the Di¬ 
vinity of Christ, and never give glory to any but the 
Father, if we hope for peace with the Socinian. These, 
and many other, are the terms we must come up to, if 
we have any thoughts of a general union, and would 
not have it any longer said, that we differ with them in 
things of less importance , or about things indifferent, 
iC But now, on the other hand, since it is impossible 
for the Church to come up to such terms as will please 
all Dissenters, thereby to put an end to our differences, 
till they are all agreed among themselves, (which it is 
morally impossible to suppose they ever should be;) 
it is evident, that the blame of separation wholly lies at 
the door of the Dissenters: it is to them, and not to the 
Church, we owe our divisions. There is not any thing 
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of fppment they can object to us. But if there be such 
a thing as heresie or schism ; if there be such a thing 
as a church or church-government; if there be an 
obligation to decency and order in religion; if al) 
are not upon the level, but there is in Scripture such a 
thing as being subject cm to another , and something of 
government there must be both in Church and State; 
uicn that which the Church of England hath to say, 
for her not being able to comply with her several ad¬ 
versaries, is this; that it is impossible to please them 
all, especially considering, that what they insist upon 
and oppose, are things so very material, as to be of the 
very essence of a church; and at the same time, what 
we have to object against them is, that for the most 
part they separate themselves from us, upon pretence of 
a few ceremonies only, which they themselves cannot 
but acknowledge to be of their own nature indifferent ; 
tfyey may come into us, by the help of a very small de¬ 
gree of Christian submission and compliance; but for 
the, Church to pretend to go in to all that dissent from 
her, cannot end in any thing less than an entire ceasing 
to be a Church. 

“This being the true state of the case between the 
Church of England and our Dissenters, with respect to 
4iffh r ® nces of religion between them and us; it 
plainly follows, that, though a toleration be very prac¬ 
ticable, and is no more than what is now granted by 
taw, yet a comprehension is impracticable.” Prefatory 
Discourse , &c. p. 100. 

It will be difficult to prove, either that the statements 
pf this sound and forcible writer were exaggerated, or 
that any material alteration has since taken place, which 
jjiay render a renewal of such attempts expedient at 
the present moment, or furnish a rational expectation 
of their success. It is then to be hoped, that they, 
yrho wish to lay a solid foundation for unity, will be 
ppntent to build on the platform of the Church: and 
that w h° ardently long for the revival of true char 
jity, will range themselves under her banners, and sup* 
' port her mild and legitimate supremacy. To such per- 
ppns, the following observations of Puller may furnish 
'’patter fpr profitable reflection. “ As for others among 
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us, who sometime have appeared weary of their con¬ 
tests; however unsettled, hovering, as it were, in some 
motions for union, and frequently are toiling themselves 
in tedious contemplations of new plots and schemes of 
government; framing to themselves ideas, not very Pla- 
tonical, for peace and settlement; I conceive a seasonable 
conviction among such of the real moderation of our 
Church, might save some of them grievous labours for 
the future : for how deficient they generally have been, 
they themselves have shewed: and if our Church is very 
moderate already, I need not say they have been very 
superfluous. There are indeed those, who are still re¬ 
quiring that the Protestant profession among us be set¬ 
tled in a due latitude; whereas we sincerely think the 
very thing desired is already the true temperament of 
our Church; and such also as in no sort encourageth 
any indifferency or neutrality in religion, nor offers any 
such principles to her sons, as allows them, Proteus or 
Vertumnus like, to be susceptible of divers shapes and 
forms in religion; as our adversaries, who do not un¬ 
derstand our Church, do suspect: whereas the more 
any are fixed, according to the right principles of our 
Church; the truer and firmer Protestants such are, we 
shall manifestly prove: and the more any are such, the 
more truly moderate they are, and their designs for 
peace must needs be the most discreet of any, and the 
more to purpose.” Puller's Moderation of the Church 
of England . Preface. 

NOTE CLV. 

In a visitation sermon on Philippians i. 15. preached* 
before Bishop Seth Ward, A. D. 1683, by John Baf- 
row, the following pertinent observations ate addressed 
to the Clergy, on the necessity of arming the Chuieh 
against external opposition by the preservation of inter¬ 
nal concord. “ Hence I infer the vast obligation fender 
which we all are, to avoid contention one with another* 
For, why should we, who have had both the honour 
and the blessing of the same episcopal imposition of 
hands, have the same great concern of souls to advance^ 
and do it by preaching the same Gospel of peaces wbn 
of all men, should we have variance with each other? 
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It is too much occasion of contest our enemies give us; 
and with them it is a noble contention, because it is a 
amtending for the truth. But if to the breaches they 
make upon us, we will open more of our own accord, and 
divide that force with which we should oppose them; 
they may in all probability succeed, but it will be little 
credit either to our courage or to our integrity. In two 
words, could so monstrous a thing be supposed, as that 
any of our own body could fly in the face of their 
lawful superiors, betray the peace and settlement of the 
Church of which they are members, and preach or act 
out of envy and strife ; the mildest thing* to be said 
of them is, that the greatest kindness they can shew to 
our Church, next to that of public retractation and 
amendment, would be publicly to renounce it. For the 
s&me reason that it would be better for the obstinate 
and scandalous to renounce their baptism, than under 
the pretence of it to fall into such practices, as cause the 
name of Christ to be blasphemed.” P. 30. 

A deep conviction of their danger, who thus abuse 
their station in the ministry to the purposes of faction 
and division, and of the temptations too often sug¬ 
gested to the human heart, by the proud consciousness 
of superior intellectual endowments, induced the learned 
Hickes passionately to exclaim; 4C I would not be an 
heretick or schismatick in the Church, to have the 
wisdom of Solomon, the tongues of St. Paul, and the 
eloquence of Apollos, no not to be caught up into Para¬ 
dise, and hear those unutterable things. I would not 
be the best preacher that ever was, and speak in the 
ptilpit by inspiration, to have that accusation lye against 
me, which St. Paul drew up against the Corinthians, of 
enyy, strife, and schism. The good angel, which keeps 
the door of heaven, would not exchange his humility, 
nor lose the rectitude of his will, to have the knowledge 
of the most enlightened of the seraphin, or of the arch¬ 
angels, which stands before the throne of God: for 
knowledge, and wit, and other intellectual excellencies, 
though they make a difference between a learned mao 
and an idiot, and between one of the seven spirits, 
called, the seven eyes of God, and a vulgar angel; yet 
they can make no difference betwixt a man or an angel 
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from the devil, who can speak with the tongues of men 
and angels, who knows as much as any archangel* and 
much more than any man,” In the same spirit he de¬ 
clares, in a subsequent part of this discourse; “ It is 
better to be humble, than to be a prophet; it is better 
to be righteous, than to have the faith of miracles; and 
it is better to be holy, than to have the gift of tongues. 
But to be peaceable, and love union, is as great a grace* 
as to be humble, righteous, and holy; nay as to be pure 
and temperate: for—it is equalled with all those, and 
many other of the prime graces in the New Testament* 
it is reckoned with many of them among the fruits of the 
Spirit; and the fruits of the Spirit are better and more 
desirable than the gifts thereof.” Hiclces’s Posthumous 
Discourses , Sermon VII. It is fervently to be wished, 
that such may ever be the settled conviction of those, 
who are called to minister in the Church of England i 
that they may seek for peace in the spirit of peace; 
and that their labours to restore Christian unity may be 
directed by a trug knowledge of its essentials; and a 
firm persuasion that any temporary association, found¬ 
ed upon their surrender, however specious may be its 
object, or alluring its pretensions, will only increase the 
disorders which it aims at removing; and finally termi¬ 
nate in the downfall of the Church, and the irremedia-? 
ble corruption of that pure and apostolic faith* of 
which it is the legitimate depositary. 

The indefatigable opponent of Dury’s plausible but 
ill-devised schemes for reconciling the Protestant 
Churches, closes his labours with the following ani¬ 
mated prayer, which I trust I may be allowed to recom-r 
mend to the serious consideration of all who may peruse 
the present volume. 

“ Te igitur appello, te adoro Christe Jesu, cujus Ee- 
clesifiB salus agitur, respice propitius, ac miserere gregiq 
tui tantopere afflicti. Vides, non sine indignatione* 
dissidia quotidie gliscere, et increments capere, non 
privata inter paucas, sed publics inter multas magnas- 
que Ecclesias: vides, adversariorum pertinacia, odia 
eousque processisse, ut eos omnes, qui tibi in vera fidei 
unitate adhserescunt, hares eos nomine infament. Suc- 
curre tu igitur, et subveni huic malo, potent! tua dextnu 
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Excita Constantinos, Marcianos, Theodosios, quibus 
doctrinee sinceritas, et Ecclesise tranquillitas curse et 
cordi est, concede propitius, ut omnes cogitationes, 
omnia consilia, omnem auctoritatem et potentiam suam 
conferant ad populos Christianos conciliandos, et firma 
stabilique concordia inter se devinciendos. Evelle ex 
cordibus hominum omnes impiorum dogmatum radices, 
omnes irarum ac discordiarum spinas, qufe perpetuo 
succrescentes seminis boni profectum impediunt. Pro¬ 
curate Christianis omnibus iliam quam tantopere in 
ultimis tabulis voluntatis tuse commendasti, pacem et 
animorum conjunctionem, Diligite vos invicem: fac ut 
nos diligamus, non quidem Phariseeos, non Sadducseos, 
non Pseudo-Apostolos, aut qui fucato fratrum nomine 
appellari gestiunt, sed filios tuos, amicos tuos, et ejus- 
dem nobiscum fidei alumnos. Si vero omnino in terris 
pax sperari non potest, quod detestabile omen clementer 
avertat Deus, sed tamen si nulla spes reliqua est, in 
terris tam exoptatum diem videndi, tu interea consCTva 
Ecclesiam tuam sub cruce, dissidiis ac contentionibus 
ingemiscentem, tuere in vera tui confessione ac invoca- 
tione, donee ipse venias, postremo to turn orbem judica¬ 
ture, et lites omnes decisurus, ubi tandem in unum, 
cum sanctorum angelorum et martyrum in ccelo trium- 
phantium millibus, Ecclesiae corpus coalescamus, et 
una voce, unoque consensu, illud concinamus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Zebaoth, plena est 
onmis terra gloria ejus.” Meisnei ’s Irenicum Durcecmum , 
sub. Jin . 


THE END. 


H h 
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